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ADE a member of the Institute of 
France, received with royal hon- 
ors in Austria, the first civilian ever 
privileged to review the imperial 
troops in Germany, made a doctor of philos- 
ophy in Norway, a doctor of laws in Cam- 
bridge, a doctor of civil laws in Oxford, 
Theodorus Roosevelt—as his name appears 
in the three sheepskins attesting to the be- 
stowal of these degrees—left the shores of 
Great Britain at Southampton, June 9, and 
amid the fluttering of many American flags, 
and with the strains of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” blown far and wide across the waves, 
embarked on the Kaiserin Auguste Victoria 
for his native land. March 23, 1909, it was 
that he steamed out of the harbor of New 
York,—one year and three months ago. So 
far as the world knows, no mishap has be- 
fallen him in that time more serious than an 
attack of laryngitis. Without an ounce of su- 
perfluous flesh, with eyes “markedly bright,” 
according to Mr. Needham’s description in 
Collier's several weeks ago, with clear skin 
and hard cheeks, with a face so free from 
wrinkles and crow’s feet that many a woman 
less than forty might envy him, and with 
nearly twenty years yet before him ere 
he reaches the limit assigned by the Psalmist 
of three score years and ten, Mr. Roosevelt 
re-enters the arena of active life, the most 
important private citizen, beyond all doubt, 
that the world contains. 


As HE journeys through the restless At- 
lantic, with the Old World and its 
series of greetings behind him and the New 
World with its welcome before him, the press 
of the country is busy reviewing his triumphal 
tour of the last three months, moralizing on 
its significance and speculating as to his fu- 
ture. All classes in Europe have greeted him 
with unmistakable enthvsiasm —roya!ty and 
nobility, the scholars ani ‘h« men of achieve- 
ment, the capitalists and ‘oletarians. The 
only other American tha’ nade a trip 


comparable with it was General Grant; but 
in his case there was no tribute paid to the 
personality of the man, by the populace, such 
as was accorded to Mr. Roosevelt, nor were 
the scholars and the great institutions of 
learning conspicuous in the effort to load him 
down with their honors and their homage. 
There was, for instance, a clear personal note 
in the way in which Mr. Roosevelt was greeted 
by the rector of the ancient University of 
Norway, in conferring the degree of Ph.D. 
for the first time in its history upon a for- 
eigner. The rector—so ran the report—“com- 
pared Mr. Roosevelt to an engine always un- 
der a full head of steam and raising a cloud 
of political smoke and dust through which it 
was hard to discern the man himself. So 
some persons thought they got a glimpse of 
an angel with a halo, while others were cer- 
tain they caught sight, through the cloud, of 
a modern devil. But when the dust and smoke 
settled, all saw Roosevelt booming ahead on a 
straight track, one of the most vigorous and 
progressive teachers of mankind to-day.” 
There was something equally personal and 
familiar in the address of Lord Curzon, Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University. “Most strenu- 
ous of men,” so ran the Chancellor’s greeting, 
couched in Latin, “most distinguished of the 
citizens who to-day are playing a part on the 
stage of the world, you who have twice ad- 
ministered with purity the first magistracy 
of a great Republic—and may, perhaps, ad- 
minister it a third time—peer of the most 
august kings, queller of men and destroyer of 
monsters wherever found, yet the humanest 
of mankind, deeming nothing indifferent to 
you, not even the blackest of the black, I, 
by my authority and that of the whole uni- 
versity, admit you to the degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law, honoris causa.” 


T would not have been the Roosevelt that 
we know had he not also gathered epithets 

of derision and denunciation as he took his 
strenuous way from capital to capital. One 
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THE LION-TAMER 
—Lyendecker in Saturday Evening Post 


of the nationalist papers in Cairo, El Alam, 
for instance, informs us that he has committed 
“political suicide” in taking the position he 
has taken in regard to Egyptian politics, and 
that his speeches “render him an example and 
a byword among nations.” The untoward 
incident in Rome kindled the passions of 
many. The Nobel Prize address in Christi- 
ania evoked the criticism of others. The 
Guildhall address called down expressions of 
deep disgust from still others. Maximilian 
Harden, of the Berlin Zukunft, called him “a 
demagog of impocing shape, never troubled 
by scruples or doubts.” The committee of 
the Humanitarian League in London issued 
a public circular criticizing him for having 
exhibited himself “as having no humaner or 
more rational form of recreation than the 
butchery of ‘big game,’” and for doing his 
utmost “to retard the progress of thought by 
a glorification, on a large scale, of the me- 
dieval and unintelligent methods of the hunter 
and the collector.” Seumas McManus for the 
Hibernian Society, Keir Hardie for the Labor 
party, Bernard Shaw for the Socialists, all 
lifted up their voices in protest, giving us 
thereby assurance, if any were needed, that 
Mr. Roosevelt, in discoursing on such aca- 
demic themes as “Biological Analogies in 
History” and “The World-Movement,” has 
not neglected to handle a few “live wires” as 
well and has not yet forgotten how to pull a 
cat out of a barrel by the tail just to hear it 
squall. But even in England, where he spoke 


his mind most daringly on a delicate political 
subject, the net result of his visit is thus 
summed up by the Associated Press: “No 


foreign ruler or man of eminence could have 
aroused more universal attention, received a 
warmer welcome, or achieved greater popu- 
larity among every class of society.” 


"HERE is probably no paper in the United 

States more at variance temperamentally 
with Mr. Roosevelt than the New York Even- 
ing Post. This fact renders doubly interest- 
ing an editorial in its columns a few days ago, 
in which it tries to find the reasons why Mr. 
Roosevelt’s European tour was “so extraor- 
dinarily successful.” Make every allowance 
that can be made, it says, for Europe’s friend- 
liness to the United States, for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s skill in “publicity,” or for anything else, 
and the success “still remains so large as to 
challenge explanation while exciting wonder.” 
The tribute paid to him by the rulers and 
people of Europe it regards as “something 
wholly unparalleled.” The spontaneity and 
genuineness of it were undeniable. “If there 
is truth in the saying that the verdict of for- 
eigners on a public man anticipates the judg- 
ment of his countrymen in the future, there 
is matter in this European triumph of Roose- 
velt which we cannot afford to ignore.” In 
analyzing the matter, The Evening Post finds 
“the final secret of the great stir of popular 
admiration for Roosevelt in Europe” in the 
fact that he typifies to the people what they 
vaguely call the Social Revolution. Mr. 
Roosevelt has been aware of this and re- 
sponded to it by avowing himself, more than 
once, a thoro “radical”—a thing he has never 
done at home. “He has become a sort of 
transfigured leader and representative of so- 
cial and political struggle. That is the thing 
which makes Italian laboring men run after 
him madly, tho they cannot understand a 
word he says; which draws to him even the 
blasé crowd in Paris; which causes the Ger- 
man Social-Democrat to feel that in Roose- 
velt he has a brother at heart.” What the 
European masses see in him, The Post thinks, 
is certain to be more and more in the mind 
of the American masses as well. Europe’s 
chorus of praise, it concludes, is thus “a dis- 
tinct notification to his fellow citizens of what 
they have to expect.” If he enters public life 
again, “we may reasonably look to see him 
adopt much more radical policies than any 
that have been associated with his name be- 
fore.” 





THE LOOMING FIGURE 


HIS is but an illustration of the way in 
which Mr. Roosevelt’s shadow has 
loomed larger and larger over the country as 
the time for his return has approached. 
“We're in,” remarks the Salt Lake Herald, 
“for a season of fatuous adulation on the one 
hand and bitter denunciation on the other, 
and there’s no help for it.” The Times-Dis- 
patch, of Richmond, Virginia, is, like the New 
York Evening Post, temperamentally at outs 
with Roosevelt; but in a serio-comic way it 
admits the importance of his home-coming in 
the following words: 


“Roman Emperor never made such a triumphal 
entry as this great tribune of the People will 
glorify in the commercial capital of this grateful 
and foolish country. He will have no captives 
chained to his chariot wheels, no slaves in fet- 
ters will sidestep the Colonel’s car, but with shout 
and song and blast of trumpet and rattle of 
drum and clank of sabre, and wreaths of flowers 
and waste of oratory, he will be acclaimed The 
World’s Greatest Living Man, which is to say, 
the greatest man that ever lived. Why he is 
the greatest man we do not know, and nobody 
can tell us; but he is and whatever is is.” 


“There appears to be some justification for 


those who insist upon calling Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt the ‘Man of Destiny,’”’ says the 
Baltimore Sun, another journal which honors 
him without loving to do so. Each important 
affair in his career, it says, seems to have led 
on to the fulfillment of d€stiny. Whenever 
an enemy has dug a pit for him the enemy 
and not Roosevelt has fallen into it. His 
career since the close of his term as Presi- 
dent seems to have been a climax, but it is 
perhaps leading up to another climax. If he 
had been anxious to return to power and to 
office “he could not have shaped events more 
adroitly to further his purpose than they have 
shaped themselves.” 
ANY newspapers have commented with 
tones of consternation and wonder 
upon a statement made in a recent article in 
The North American Review by Rabbi Ste- 
phen S. Wise, of New York City. Writing 
on “The Return of Roosevelt,” Dr. Wise says: 


“Not very long ago it fell to the writer to dis- 
cuss the inexhaustible theme of Rooseveltism 
with two men, one of whom had been in Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet, the other being a Wall Street 
magnate. Each unwittingly indulged in prophecy. 
His former lieutenant unhesitatingly predicted 
the re-election of Roosevelt and a subsequent 
change in the Constitution, which would enable 


OF MR. ROOSEVELT 





“T can’t see him, but I think I can hear him!” 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


him to retain office while he lived. Nor was 
this spoken in jest, for the speaker was in grim 
and almost panicky earnest. ‘But,’ he added 
significantly, ‘Roosevelt will do this not in the 
interest of his own fortunes, but to save his 
country. The Wall Street leader confined his 
forecast to these few words: ‘Whatever he may 
do in the future, Theodore Roosevelt will always 
be a great factor for good.’” 


The mere stating and printing of such an 
idea as this of amending the Constitution to 
make Mr. Roosevelt President for life are 
evidence to the Baltimore Sun of the hold 
Mr. Roosevelt has upon the popular imagina- 
tion. The Chicago I/nter-Ocean, reasoning 
from its fears, not its hopes, for it also is 
anti-Roosevelt, asserts that he has planned 
for a tour to take place soon after his arrival, 
to extend from New York through Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
Tennessee, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. Its inference is that Mr. 
Roosevelt “has decided that Mr. Taft does not 
suit him in the Presidency and has determined 
to push Mr. Taft aside and seek a third term 
for himself.” 
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MOVING TOWARDS HOME 


OOKING apprehensively at this possi- 
bility of Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination in 
1912, Norman E. Mack, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, says in The 
North American Review that such action 
“would be the apotheosis of one-man power 
in a great party, and the standard under which 
the Republican party would go to battle would 
flaunt the legend that what the American 
people need is not a President, but a master.” 
Another prominent Democratic leader and a 
possible presidential candidate, Governor 
Marshall, of Indiana, not only discerns this 
same third-term specter, but has perceived it 
plainly for two years. He says: “I pre- 
dicted when Taft was nominated, and I re- 
peat it, that Roosevelt knew Mr. Taft’s par- 
ticular failings and that he dictated the nomi- 
nation and election of the President with the 
deliberate intention of making himself a can- 
didate for a third term.” But, adds the Gov- 
ernor impressively, “the moment you substi- 
tute the man for the government, democracy 
has ceased. When we have torn the Consti- 
tution into tatters we have no assurance that 
the government of the individually good man 
will continue. A tyrannical man might be- 
come President and under Roosevelt’s prece- 
dents work untold injury to the Republic.” 
The Washington Herald finds all this very 
mystifying in view of the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt did not need to wait four years for a 


—Flohri in Judge 


third-term nomination, but could have had it 
in 1908 for the turning of a finger. 


T° THE Springfield Republican it is as evi- 

dent as anything in politics could be 
“that the reception in New York is being 
planned more or less for political effect and 
that a campaign, whether or not with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s consent, is already under way with 
the object of placing him again in the White 
House for another administration of eight 
years.” The Republican is also impressed 
with the prospect, in that case, of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s re-entering the political arena as “a 
very radical democrat”—quoting from his 
Guildhall speech. “Does Mr. Roosevelt,” it 
asks, “in case he again runs for the Presi- 
dency, contemplate cutting loose from con- 
servative interests and forming such a radical 
party as this country has never seen before? 
He has the ability and the opportunity. Has 
he also the ambition?” These questions and 
many others like them remain unanswered. 
The third-term project has so far received 
no public encouragement from Mr. Roosevelt 
himself nor any open espousal from his ac- 
credited friends. Even the question whether 
he will take sides with President Taft or with 
the Republican Insurgents who are criticiz- 
ing the President’s course is one that seems to 
have received no reply whatever, at the time 
of this writing. “It is a noticeable fact,” re- 





GOVERNOR HUGHES’S LAST POLITICAL FIGHT 


marks the Pacific Outlook, “that it was not 
from the progressive newspapers that all this 
Back-from-Elba talk proceeded; nor have 
Pinchot or Beveridge or Cummins or any of 
the leaders on whom Roosevelt leaned for 
help and sympathy while he was in office made 
any predictions as to what the ex-President 
would do when he came back to America. 
The one thing they are all quietly hoping is 
that Roosevelt may supplant Aldrich and 
Charles P. Taft as the President’s nearest 
adviser, and that, having served under Roose- 
velt for so many years, Mr. Taft will natu- 
rally look to him for guidance.” 


* 
* * 


' , THAT is probably the last political 
fight of his career is being fought 
by Governor Hughes as we go to 

press. His political life extends 
back only about six years. It extends forward 
only about three months. Then he clothes 
himself in the robe of an associate justice of 
the Supreme Court and almost of necessity 
retires from the political game. He has won 
practically all but one of the things he has 
contended for, and he has had to wring each of 
his victories from a reluctant and rebellious 
legislature. He stands almost alone in Amer- 
ican history in that he has “played a lone 
hand” in politics and has done it with shining 
success. He has had no organization behind 
him—none, that is, with any feeling of per- 
sonal loyalty toward him. He has little of 
the magnetism or the ingratiating arts of the 
great political leaders of the past. He has 
not linked his name to any alluring issue or 
any particularly inspiring cause. He knew 
nothing of the game of politics by personal 
participation, even in municipal contests, when 

he entered upon his public career. Yet in a 

few years’ time, by sheer honesty, intellectual 

poise, and open dealing, eschewing entirely 
the usual use of the club of patronage, he has 
placed on the statute books one important 
act after another despite the opposition of 
the state organization leaders, and has made 
himself “the chief political asset”’—as Presi- 
dent Taft has phrased it—of his party in New 

York State. It is as notable a career in its 

way as that of Mr. Roosevelt himself. 


‘THE one fight left to him to win is that 
on 


“direct nominations.” All his other 
important recommendations have been acted 
on favorably by the legislature. The scope of 
the Public Service Commission has been 


WRas: oeslians 
WAITING FOR THE DOCTOR! 
—wW. K. Patrick in Ft. Worth Record 


broadened. The telephone and telegraph com- 
panies have been placed under its supervision. 
The laws against race-track gambling have 
been strengthened and extended. The income 
tax amendment has been rejected because of 
his objections. Important reforms in the in- 
surance and banking laws have been effected 
in compliance with his requests. According to 
such an independent observer as The Evening 
Post, “there has probably not been a legis- 
lative session in a decade that has to its credit 
a record of so much constructive legislation 
of a high order of merit and of such a pro- 
gressive nature.” But this record did not 
satisfy the Governor. Two hours after the 
legislature’s adjournment, at the end of a par- 
ticularly long and arduous term, he announced 
the call for an extraordinary session to begin 
June 20. The purpose of the call is not in 
doubt. Direct nominations is one of the re- 
forms he has set his heart on. By the close 
vote of 25 to 23 the bill providing for this 
reform—the Hinman-Green measure—was de- 
feated in the upper house. A compromise 
measure—the Cobb bill—was passed by the 
upper house, but defeated by a considerable 
margin in the lower house. The Governor’s 
last—and perhaps most important—fight comes 
again on one or the other of these measures. 
The Hinman-Green measure provided for the 
elimination of nominating conventions for 
state, legislative, county and city elections and 
the nomination of candidates by direct vote of 
the people in primaries. The Cobb bill leaves 
the nomination of state officers to be effected 
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in the usual way, but provides for “direct 
nominations” of legislative, congressional, 
county and municipal officers. 


ITH the old familiar nominating conven- 

tion eliminated entirely, the game of 

politics as we have known it in this country 

would change its aspect very materially. The 

reasons for the reform are thus stated by Gov- 
ernor Hughes: 


“The convention as a means of choosing can- 
didates has come to be in most cases a mere 
farce. It cloaks the responsibility of the real 
nominators. Instead of being a representative 
assembly it is in the main a mockery of repre- 
sentative institutions. Delegates are chosen, but 
leaders decide. There is little interest among 
the members of the party in the choice of dele- 
gates, except as these nay concern the rivalries 
of party managers. The action of the conven- 
tion is a finality. There is no proper opportunity 
for registering the wishes of the party voters. 
If these wishes are ignored their only recourse 
is to bolt their party ticket on election day.” 


“Every observant and candid citizen,” says 
the Syracuse Herald, “must concede the truth 
and force of this protestation.” It is as a 
measure of war, therefore, upon the domina- 
tion of party bosses that Governor Hughes 
recommends the measure. To the objection 
that the elimination of the nominating conven- 
tion means the destruction of party organiza- 
tion, he replies: 


“Tt is not those who seek to control party ma- 
chinery for the benefit of themselves and their 
friends who give wholesomeness to party life 
and afford assurances to party success. The 
party life will be vigorous and its representa- 
tion faithful to the extent that the rank and file 
of its membership, representing broadly its in- 
telligence and spirit, have opportunity to make 
their wishes decisive in party action. This is not 
hostile to leadership that is worthy of the name; 
that will be encouraged. It is hostile to that 
spurious leadership which seeks through the use 
of public offices to construct a virtual despotism, 
whether it be to gratify an ambition for power 
or to fill the pocketbook, or both.” 


T IS of great importance, in the Governor’s 
opinion, that action should be taken at 


once on this question. State officers in New 
York, an entirely new legislature, congress- 
men and many county officers are to be elected 
in New York state this fall. Two years 
from now will come the presidential campaign, 
drawing attention away from state and local 
elections. If we miss the chance to apply the 


new methods this year, we shall not get an- 
other such chance for four years. Today, 
to use his phrase, the average member of a 
political party “finds the cards stacked against 
him” by the party bosses. He should be 
given a chance at once to make his will effect- 
ive without waiting four years. For accept- 
ing the Cobb bill, as the largest advance ob- 
tainable in this direction this year, the Gov- 
ernor has been bitterly censured by some of 
the supporters of the Hinman-Green measure. 
The real interest of the voters is in state, not 
local elections, they say. The voters will fail 
to demonstrate in force on nominations for 
the minor offices and the reform will be in- 
jured, not advanced by this failure. “The 
voting at the primaries,’ says The World, 
“would be done by the thick-and-thin ad- 
herents of the machine and the rest of the 
electorate would remain indifferent.” The 
New York Press confessed itself disheartened 
by the Governor’s “token of surrender at the 
moment when victory seemed to be within his 
grasp.” But Governor Hughes believes the 
election of an entire legislature by the new 
method will so improve the situation as to 
lead to a speedy extension of the method to 
state offices. 


ARIOUS objections have come from in- 
fluential quarters. Seth Low, Joseph 

H. Choate, President Schurman and others 
who can not be considered devotees of the 
party boss have objected to the complete elim- 
ination of the convention. They thought they 
discerned in such a change a new and formi- 
dable difficulty for fusion movements in New 
York City. The legislative committee ap- 
pointed last winter for the purpose of investi- 
gating the effects of direct nominations in 
other states found that the new method operates 
well in Kansas and Iowa; that there is much 
to criticize in its operation in Illinois, Indiana 
and Michigan; that in Wisconsin it is some- 
what unsatisfactory and in Massachusetts 
very much so. One fault found with it by 
the committee is that it increases the costs of 
an election. This, says the Boston Herald, 
an independent journal, is “proved by ex- 
perience” in Boston. “The poor man,” it says, 
“is deprived of his opportunity as a candi- 
date, and the possessor of wealth, who can 
build up and maintain a personal organization 
and conduct a campaign throughout his con- 
stituency, has the advantage.” It also thinks 
that direct nominations give an undue ad- 
vantage to the man of eloquent tongue and to 
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the demagog who has ingratiating social ways. 
Party organization, it concurs with the New 
York legislative committee in observing, is 
“disrupted by the direct primary,” and in this 
day of recognized advantages in organization 
“it is not consistent to declare that the mission 
of the party organization is ended.” 


N THE course of an address a few months 
ago on “The Physiology of Politics,” 
before the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, President Lowell, of Harvard, re- 
ferred in a disparaging way to direct nomina- 
tions. Our political students, he says, are as 
yet almost dumb on the question of how it 
has actually worked so far, while very fertile 
in suggestions of how it ought to work. He 
says: 

“The fact is that opinion on the question of 
the direct primary is in a strange state of chaos. 
The campaign for its adoption in New York is 
in full cry, at the very time that it has been abol- 
ished in Boston as a failure. In Boston a popu- 
lar vote was held last November to determine 
whether the citizens preferred to return to the 
old nominating convention, or to adopt nomina- 
tion by petition alone without party designations 
on the official ballot at the election, and the lat- 
ter was carried by a small majority. The alter- 
native was put in this form because substantially 
everyone, including the leading politicians of 
both parties and reformers, agreed that either 
system was better than the method of direct 
primaries which has been tried for several years.” 


But the New York World thinks that “boss 
rule” has been so unsatisfactory in New York 
state that the experiment is well worth mak- 
ing. The Tribune thinks that the sentiment 
in favor of it is bound to be. an important 
factor in the coming election, for “the people 
feel that it is no longer safe to trust the in- 
terests of democracy to irresponsible bosses 
and self-perpetuating political machines to the 
extent of leaving in their hands the important 
function of making nominations.” The Buf- 
falo Times thinks that the movement would 
go on to success even if Governor Hughes 
and every leader in favor of it were stricken 
dead at the same moment. And the New 
York American is confident that “real primary 
reform means more to honest elections and 
good government in New York than all the 
other bills of the recent session of the legis- 
lature combined.” 


TILL another reform has arisen in the 
land and is shaking its gory locks at 
the party boss. It is known as the Short 


Ballot, and President Woodrow Wilson, of 
Princeton, is its high priest. Between it and 
direct nominations the boss is soon to become 
as extinct as the dodo. The Short Ballot 
already numbers among its advocates, beside 
President Wilson, ex-President Eliot, Gov- 
ernor Hughes, Judge Ben B. Lindsay, Gov- 
ernor Fort, Herbert Parsons, Speaker Wads- 
worth, of the New York Assembly, and Nor- 
man Hapgood. Moreover ‘Dr. John Fiske 
and Theodore Roosevelt are quoted in its 
favor. The central idea of the Short Ballot, 
said President Wilson recently, is “that the 
number of offices to be filled by election should 
be reduced to a number small enough to make 
it possible for the people to make an actual 
choice of those who shall occupy them, instead 
of having them so numerous that nomination 
must be made a business and the intelligent 
use of the ballot rendered impossible because 
of the number and variety of the choices to 
be made.” 


N AN article several months ago in The 
North American Review, President Wil- 
son elaborated his views at length. It is con- 
ceded on all hands, he says, that our whole 
representative system is now in the hands of 
“the machine’; that the people do not in 
reality choose their representatives any 
longer; that it is a hide-and-seek game as to 
who shall be punished, who rewarded, who pre- 
ferred, who rejected; that the processes of 
government among us, after one hundred and 
thirty years of experiment, are haphazard, 
the processes of control obscure and ineffec- 
tual. The party machine is under present 
circumstances both natural and indispensable. 
We have given the people something so vast 
and complicated to do in asking them to elect 
all the officers of government that they can- 
not do it. It must be done for them by pro- 
fessionals. Public opinion was never better 
informed than now, yet never more helpless 
to obtain its purposes by ordinary and stated 
means. It has to resort to convulsive, agi- 
tated, almost revolutionary means to have its 
way. Our present system was serviceable so 
long as our communities were simple and 
homogeneous and candidates were personally 
known to the voters and officers closely ob- 
served. But that time has long passed. For 
the difficult and intricate business of party 
management now, the voter has not the leisure 
and therefore not the necessary knowledge. 
The nominating machine, run by local agents 
and leaders, has come as a natural conse- 
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FLYING OVER WEST POINT 
Curtiss says that it would be easily possible for him 
to carry in a biplane enough dynamite to destroy the 
entire plant at West Point in a few minutes’ time. 


quence, and has become the backbone of the 
present form of party organization. The re- 
sult is the unchecked power of the irrespon- 
sible politician. Public business has come to be 
managed with as careful privacy as the busi- 
ness of any private corporation. Legislation 
is attendec to by committees whose delibera- 
tions are conducted in secret. Public dis- 
cussions are the mere formal dress parade 
of politics. So runs Dr. Wilson’s diagnosis 
of the trouble in our body politic. 


HE cure for the trouble, the President of 
Princeton goes on to say, lies in the di- 
rection of simplicity—by the election of fewer 
men and the concentration upon them of re- 


sponsibility for administration. Glasgow, one 
of the best governed cities in the world, places 
its entire administration in a municipal coun- 
cil of one chamber of thirty-two members. 
The voter makes choice of one councilman, 
to represent his ward. He votes for but one 
person. That is his whole ticket! Galveston, 
in Texas, and a rumber of other cities fol- 
lowing in its lead, are administered by a single 


commission of five or six persons. On them 
public attention is. concentrated. The names 
of the candidates constitute the entire ticket 
the voter casts in a municipal election. That 
this, continues Dr. Wilson, “is the simple and 
effectual solution of the matter, the certain 
means of restoring to the people a genuine 
choice of representatives and by the same 
token a genuine representative government, 
is no matter of conjecture. It has been tried 
—in every country but our own until we be- 
gan to set up governments by commission— 
and has had the desired résult.” The Short 
Ballot is “the short and open way by which 
we can return to representative government.” 
Dr. Wilson does not take up the subject of 
the relation of the Short Ballot to direct nom- 
inations; but in one of the leaflets issued by 
the Short Ballot Organization, of which he 
is president, the statement is made that be- 
tween these two methods “there is absolutely 
no antagonism.” The Short Ballot, it is ex- 
pected, would work better with direct pri- 
maries; and, according to the New York legis- 
lative committee already referred to, direct 
nominations should be preceded by the Short 
Ballot or it will prove a mistake. Each 
method supplements the other and each is 
aimed at the heart of the boss system in poli- 
tics. “The way to get rid of the beast in the 
jungle,” says Judge Lindsay, “is to clear away 
the jungle. The long ballot jungle is a natural 


ambush.” 
* 


* * 


IME flies and we fly with it. That 
used to be rhetoric. Now it is sober 
fact. The flying events crowd quickly 
upon each other’s ailerons. Within 

the last few weeks, since the flight of Paulhan 
from London to Manchester, as described in 
these pages last month, Glenn H. Curtiss, the 
American, has made a record-breaking flight 
from Albany to New York; two French mili- 
tarists, Marconnet and Feguant, in one bi- 
plane, have broken the record by a flight from 
Chalons-sur-Marne to Paris without a stop— 
a distance of 105.6 miles; Charles Stewart 
Rolls, an English amateur, has crossed and 
recrossed the English Channel in a Wright 
biplane without alighting; and Charles K. 
Hamilton has flown from New York to Phila- 
delphia and back the same day. To-day, as we 
write, six prize offers, aggregating $130,000, 
are stirring the zeal of American aviators: 
one of $25,000, offered by the New York 
Times and the Chicago Evening Post, for a 





THE FLIGHT OF CURTISS 
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PASSING OVER IONA ISLAND 


At this 
happened ha 
—rendered impossible in the future by our aviators. 


flight from Chicago to New York; one of 
$30,000, offered by the New York World and 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for a flight between 
those two cities; one of $40,000 for a tri- 
angular flight from -Indianapolis to St. Louis, 
then to Chicago, then back to Indianapolis; 
one of $20,000 for a flight from Washington 
to New York; one of $10,000 for a flight 
from St. Louis to Kansas City; one of 
$5,000 for a flight from Indianapolis to Chi- 
cago. In various newspapers and periodicals 
appear advertisements of aeroplanes guaran- 
teed to be practicable for serious purposes. 
From Washington comes the announcement 
that an “aviation treaty” is being negotiated 
with Mexico. In Switzerland an “aviation 
treaty” is being discussed regulating the flight 
of airships and dirigibles between European 
nations. Aviation treaties! What a novelty! 
And the Philadelphia Ledger warns us that 
they are not matters “for flippant comment,” 
but represent “a serious judicial requirement 
of the near future.” If you happen to be in 
Munich this summer, take one of the diri- 
gibles to Oberammergau. They are running 
promptly on schedule time, so they say! 


wren the smallest biplane ever used in 
cross-country flying, measuring thirty 
feet from tip to tip; with an eight-cylinder, 
water-cooled engine of his own make, devel- 


oint in the Hudson River are stored hundreds of tons of Government explosives. 
Curtiss dropped a few bombs into their midst? 


What would have 
“The game of war,” says one paper, “is all up” 


oping fifty horse-power; with two gallons of 
lubricating oil and eight gallons of gasoline 
in his tank, the entire machine, including 
the aviator, weighing one thousand pounds, 
Curtiss, the one-time newsboy, set sail from 
Van Rensselaer Island, on the outskirts of 
Albany, at 7.02 in the morning. He circled 
around for a minute, to pass over the official 
starting point within the city limits, and then, 
with his elevating plane pointing upward, 
soared southward at a rate of nearly a mile 
a minute. The special train on the New York 
Central, with his wife on board, started at 
the same moment, but before it could get up 
speed the biplane had gained a start of several 
miles. The prize at stake was a purse of 
$10,000, offered by the New York World. 
Following the line of the historic Hudson 
River, a thin white ribbon eight hundred feet 
below him,-the aeroplane reeled off the miles 
steadily and swiftly, its chugging engine miss- 
ing not a single stroke during the entire trip. 
Twice every five minutes the foot of the avi- 
ator tapped a lever that pumped oil into the 
bearings. Light and lean, quick, strong and 
alert, the sky-pilot kept his ear on the engine, 
his eye on the wooded landscape stretching 
gloriously in all directions, his fingers on the 
levers controlling the ailerons that served to 
keep his balance, and his sense of feeling 
upon the wind rushing tunefully through the 
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“If Rip Van Winkle had slept a while longer.” 
—Brinkerhoff in Cleveland Leader 


piano-wires that stretched taut from part to 
part of the delicate mechanism and which, as 
he sped on, sang the song of the flying ma- 
chine—that song which the world waited so 
many centuries to hear. 


HE official record of Curtiss’s flight tells in 


cold figures a story that would seem to our 
fathers like a fairy tale. This is the way the 
record runs: 7.20, New Baltimore; 7.27, Mil- 
ton Hook brick yards; 7.32, Stockport; 7.35, 
Hudson. And so on and on. Nothing is said 
about the ghosts of the Iroquois and Algon- 
quin warriors who used to paddle their canoes 


Php 


“THE WORLD DO MOVE!” 
—Harold Heaton in Chicago Inter-Ocean 


along the river far below and were, let us 
hope, watching the strange new craft of the 
white man; nothing about the comments made 
by the viewless shades of bluff old Henry 
Hudson and his once stolid companions; noth- 
ing about the soundless applause of Robert 
Fulton and his crew of the Clermont. The 
official record is not poetic: 8.03, Kingston; 
8.06, Rhinecliff Ferry; 8.08, passing Tower 
No. 67; 8.12, Staatsburg. At 8.26 Curtiss 
made his first stop, for gasoline, at Pough- 
keepsie, according to the program. Within 
less than an hour he was again on his way, 
the most perilous part of his trip before him 
—a trip through the Highlands. Here is a 
passage from his own account: 


“I had got nearly past the promontory of 
Storm King and was congratulating myself on 
the prospect of getting through the Highlands 
without much trouble when without warning 
my machine took a sudden plunge downward 
and sideways. I dropped with her about thirty 
or forty feet, and I assure you it is not a pleas- 
ant sensation. It’s just like dropping that far 
in an elevator shaft, if you can imagine the feel- 
ing I mean. I was nearly upset, and my heart 
jumped into my mouth, but by quick and strenu- 
ous efforts, pushing the controls forward to the 
very limit, I managed to regain my equilibrium, 
and then I slowed down speed and dropped to a 
lower level. I dropped till I was but fifty feet 
above the river, at times, I guess, and found con- 
ditions there much better. The air near the 
ground is often banked, like a cushion or buffer, 
and offers safe traveling when the upper reaches 
of the atmosphere are not so inviting.” 


At 10.35, finding his oil supply rapidly and 
mysteriously disappearing, he alighted at 
Spuyten Duyvil, within the limits of the city 
of New York. The prize had been won; but, 
replenishing his oil supply, he took a new 
start and, just for good-measurement, pro- 
ceeded to Governor’s Island. Distance cov- 
ered, 150 miles; actual flying time, 2 hours 
and 51 minutes—an average speed of 52.63 
miles per hour. The average speed to Spuy- 
ten Duyvil, however, which was the official 
end of the trip, was a little over 54 miles an 
hour, better than that of the best express 
train on the New York Central’s schedule. 


ISING from English soil outside Dover at 
half past six in the evening, “making an 

even course in a sky so clear that the specta- 
tors were able to see his aeroplane until it 
was within five miles of the French coast,” 
getting to Calais in thirty minutes, circling 
above the semaphore station at Sangatte fifteen 
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FLYING OVER THE BRITISH CHANNEL AND BACK 


minutes later, beginning the home trip with- 
out touching the soil of France, and attaining 
the point of his departure at five minutes past 
eight, Charles Stewart Rolls, son of Baron 
Llangattock, accomplished last month his un- 
precedented feat of a round-trip English 
Channel flight. “Mr. Rolls,” says the London 
Chronicle, “has wiped off a reproach which 
attached to us as a nation for our backward- 
ness in the new art of aviation. In the con- 
quest of the air France led the way with fine 
intrepidity. After every fresh achievement 
by the airmen of France, and especially after 
that famous flight from Calais to Dover of 
M. Bleriot—so daring, so skilful, so cleanly 
and beautifully executed—every Englishman 
felt in his heart, ‘Hang it, when are our chaps 
to begin!’” The machine upon which Rolls 
thus won the distinction of being the first 
man to travel through the air from England 
to France and back is described in our con- 
temporary as a “Short-Wright aeroplane,” 
weighing nine hundredweight. It has a forty- 
foot spread across the wings and forty-five- 
foot planes. It was fitted with rear planes of 
Rolls’s own invention. For this Channel 
flight four large air bags had been attached 
to the biplane. They were filled with com- 
pressed air. In the event of a catastrophe, 
they would have kept the machine afloat. 


MONG the first to congratulate Mr. 
Rolls was King George, who, says the 
Figaro, means to give to aeronautics the same 
degree and kind of encouragement his late 
father extended to the turf. The highest alti- 
tude Rolls reached in the double flight, he says 
himself, was a thousand feet. He thinks he 
made the greater part of his dash through 
the air at that elevation. London dailies do 
not overlook the circumstance that wind and 
weather favored the feat to an unprecedented 
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“THE BOBOLINK OF THE AIR” 


That is the nickname they give Charles K. Hamilton 
because of his daring swoops with a biplane and his 
other aerial acrobatics. 


extent. “It was so beautifully clear that I 
could see Calais from the time I left Dover 
cliffs,” observes the successful aeronaut, “‘so 
that there was no difficulty whatever in steer- 
ing my course across.” There was a puff or 
two of contrary wind which drove the bi- 
piane to Sangatte instead of over Calais, but 
otherwise Rolls steered where and how he 
pleased. One source of his expertness with 
biplanes is the experience he has had with 
automobile motors, for Mr. Rolls has won 
fame, altho he is but thirty-three, in various 
forms of locomotive sport. He is also a 
champion balloonist, a famed football player 
and an exceptionally speedy bicyclist. 


FOLLOWING THE ROUTE OF HENRY HUDSON 
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NOW HE’S OFF 


Charles K. Hamilton was not known in the new world of aviation one year ago. 


Now he swoops down from 


the clouds at a speed of 90 miles an hour, dashes to within fifteen feet of the ground, then swoops up again with 


a careless ease that electrifies all beholders. 
for his long flight to Philadelphia and back. 


HAT does it all mean? Baldwin, the 
balloonist, has told us of the wonder- 

fully tonic effect of long flights in the air, 
effecting in some cases magical cures. 


Grahame-White tells of the tremendous strain 
of flying—of the intense cold even in a ten- 


mile breeze and the thermometer at 60° Fah- 
renheit. Yet Curtiss was at one time, in pass- 
ing over the Catskills, several thousand feet 
above the river whose course he was following, 
and he was not exhausted by any means at his 
journey’s end. “Even when aeroplanes are 
far better perfected than they are now,” re- 
marks the New York World, “it is not every- 
one who will shine as a pilot of the air-line 
routes.” None of the famous aeroplanists 
is heavy. There is a surprising personal re- 
semblance among them, so The World notes. 
They are keen, lean, alert, deeply lined and 
wind-beaten, cool in emergencies, not easily 
rattled and with dauntless grit. “The com- 
bined qualities of the cavalry commander, the 
athlete and the born mechanic are united in 
the sky chauffeur who succeeds.” The de- 
velopment of the bicycle and the automobile 
has already had a marked effect upon the 
social habits and personal characteristics of 
men and women in two hemispheres. The 
effect of the development of the pastime of 
flying is bound to have important social and 
psychological results. But who, at this time, 
can foresee just what they shall be? There 
are already, in France, eight women aviators. 
Who can tell what the physiological effects 
of flying will prove to be upon the mothers 
of the race? 


This picture shows him just leaving the ground at Governor’s Island 


L®> indefinite is the possible result upon 

international relations. “The great 
game of war is all up,” cries the New York 
American: 


“The enginery of slaughter that has been stand- 
ard since the discovery of gunpowder is dis- 
credited forever. Forts and arsenals are ren- 
dered useless, and battleships, even the mightiest, 
are mere bubbles to be shattered by the bombs 
from the parapets of air. What nation in the 
future will care to buttress 1,800 men in a battle- 
ship, when a single man in an aeroplane, with 
a bomb in his hand, can destroy them in a mo- 
ment? What Treasury of the future will care 
to vote $10,000,000 for a Dreadnought, when a 
whirring gust of paddles in the air can reduce 
it to scraps of steel? And of what use are 
towers and minarets and fortresses of vast de- 
fense, when some Curtiss, or a Paulhan or a 
Zeppelin in an airship or balloon can carry in 
his hand the ammunition for its swift and ter- 
rible destruction? 

“The game of war is up. England knows it, 
and the greatest navy of all the world is trem- 
bling at last in the consciousness of helpless 
impotence. Germany knows it, and Japan, and 
we in America see it, too.” 


This shout of anticipation is taken up by 
others. Hudson Maxim also thinks that the 
flying machine will make war impossible, but 
not until we have had at least one great aerial 
war. The World also sees peace brooding 
over the nations. “The cost of the two Dread- 
noughts we are to build,” it remarks, “would 
buy 10,000 aeroplanes. Ordinance will be de- 
vised against the new danger, but Curtiss at 
a height of 3,000 feet was a bad mark; and 
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“THE GAME OF WAR 




















ACROSS THE ENGLISH CHANNEL AND BACK IN ONE FLIGHT 


Mr. C. S. Rolls is here shown in the biplane based on the Wright idea and_modified by himself which was so 
perfectly under his control that he could dash through the air from Dover to Calais without a setback. He flew 
around the little town of Sangatte and sailed home with safety and ease. 


if in war one bird of destruction is winged, 
another and another and another may try 
where it has failed. Among the close-set na- 
tions of Europe war under such conditions 
should be unthinkable. ... . The flying-ma- 
chine men may have invented more than they 
knew. What if they have found and blazed 
a road to peace?” 


URTISS himself thinks the destruction 

of great warships and fortifications and 

even great cities would be a simple thing for 

an aviator. In an interview in the New York 
Herald he expresses himself as follows: 


“It would be perfectly practical to drop enough 
dynamite or picric acid down on West Point or 
a city like New York to destroy it utterly. Of 
course the speed of a flying machine cannot be 
reduced below forty-five or fifty miles an hour, 
a speed necessary to keep it aloft. So to hover 
over cities or fortifications you must circle around 
or swoop down from a great height and thus 
get near enough to the objective point to dis- 
charge your stores of explosives. Still, great 
execution could be done by low flights and stealthy 
approaches. Suppose that West Point were in 
the hands of the enemy and I had the contract 
of capturing the place. Even with the little 
biplane I sailed in down the Hudson yesterday 
I could carry, say from Poughkeepsie, two hun- 
dred pounds of dynamite in ten-pound cartridges, 
to be discharged at close intervals, or simulta- 
neously, when once I had reached the vital spot 
to be annihilated Imagine the effect! What 





one machine could do twenty machines could do 
just as easily.” 


It is only a question of a very short time, 
says the same authority, when the sky will be 
filled with flying machines making an aver- 
age speed of 100 miles an hour. “With such 
racers an aeronaut could rain explosives on 
cities and destroy them.” 


* 
* * 


UT of Hannibal, Missouri, as the rosy 
month of June was about to make 
her entrée, came a writ of injunc- 
tion that caused the talk of coming 

“panic” to be heard in Wall Street and cries 
of impending “ruin” to resound in the pub- 
licity bureau of the great western railway 
lines. The writ was issued by Judge David 
P. Dyer, of the U. S. Circuit Court, on a 
petition made by Mr. Wickersham, the attor- 
ney general of the United States. Couched 
in the usual legal phraseology, it was a vir- 
tual declaration of war upon the railway lines 
of the country by the Taft administration. It 
was sudder 2nd wholly unexpected. The pre- 
paratory sceps seem to have been carefully 
concealed. Its effect, for a few days, was to 
demoralize the stock market, where prices on 
some important railway stocks tumbled ten or 
twelve points within two days. As they had 
already been alling for several weeks before 
that, for other reasons, this sudden sharp de- 
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THE POWER OF GOOD ADVICE 


Sometimes it is better to back up. 
—Thorndike in Baltimore American 


cline carried the Union Pacific 53 points be- 
low the highest price of this year, Northern 


Pacific 37 points below its highest point, Great 
Northern 37, St. Pau! 40, New York Central 
35, the stocks of the other roads being simi- 


THEM NAUCHTY BOYS 
THEY DONE st 


larly affected. The whole market, needless to 
say, went down in sympathy, for Wall Street, 
as we all know, is at all times fairly oozing 
with sympathy—of a sort. 


HIS war between the President and the 
railways arose as follows: The rail- 
ways, after two years of longing and hesita- 
tion, had decided to raise the rates on freight. 
They proceeded cautiously. According to the 
law, they have to file any change in rates with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
presidents of the twenty-five roads forming 
the Western Trunk Line companies met and 
reached a “gentlemen’s agreement.” They sent 
an agent to Washington to file their twenty- 
five new schedules at the same time, all of 
them to take effect June 1, and all of them 
alike in the rates imposed. The new rates af- 
fected but one-half of one per cent. of the 
total tonnage of the roads, it is said. It was a 
mere “feeler,” so to speak. The intention was 
to follow this later with an advance on about 
fifteen per cent. of the traffic. This would 
mean many millions of dollars to be added, 
in some form, to the cost of living. The 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and other 
shippers, instead of waiting for these rates to 
go into effect and then appealing to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, appealed at once 
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“WHY, BILL, I HARDLY KNEW YOU” 


—Brinkerhoff in Cleveland Leader 
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TAFT SURPRISES THE RAILWAYS 15 


to the President and the Attorney General. 
\ccording to the New York Financial Chron- 
icle, Attorney General Wickersham was guilty 
of proceeding with great “stealth.” That is to 
say, he did not take the railway presidents 
into his confidence. He had his papers all 
prepared and the court selected to which he 
made application, and on the evening of May 
31, a few hours before the new rates were ‘to 
have gone into effect, the “midnight injunc- 
tion,” as it is called by the indignant Chronicle, 
was secured, restraining the roads from put- 
ting the rates into effect. It was, of course, 
a very disagreeable surprise to the railways, 
but as the Springfield Republican points out, 
the ex-parte injunction is a weapon which has 
long been frequently and successfully invoked 
by the capitalistic against the labor interest. 
“Is it any worse,” asks The Republican, “or 
any more pitiable when employed against cap- 
ital than when employed by capital against 
some other interest ?” 


But this restraint placed upon an increase 

of rates was not the worst feature of the 
blow. An attack was also made upon a more 
vital and tender point than that. The roads 
were charged with a violation of the Sherman 
law in thus acting in combination. This, it 
is charged, was a conspiracy under the law 
and punishable without reference to the rea- 
sonableness or unreasonableness of the new 
rates. The cry of indignation and distress 
that arose was unmistakable. The head of the 
Railroad Publicity Bureau in Chicago, Slason 
Thompson, issued a statement saying that the 
railroads have gone behind $220,000,000 on 
maintenance in the last two years, have in- 
creased wages $130,000,000 a year, and have 
to pay $100,000,000 more a year in interest 
charges. They are, in fact, $730,000,000 “to 
the bad” in two years, and “railway rates 
must be advanced because many companies 
otherwise will face bankruptcy.” As a re- 
sult of the injunction, said Mr. Thompson, 
“at least $200,000,000 which American rail- 
roads had tentatively arranged to spend in 
replacement, as a result of the increased rev- 
enue from the advance in freight rates they 
had expected, must now be used to stave off 
ruin.” 


EPORTS came from various directions 
of the cancelling of contracts and the 
stoppage of extensions and improvements by 
the railways as a result of the injunction. 





THE “ASSISTANT PRESIDENT” OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

_,Charles Dyer Norton, the new secretary to President 

Taft, has afl his troubles before him. “He is in his 

fortieth year, but very boyish in his appearance. He 

hails from Wisconsin originally. 


One railway president reported that a sale of 
$37,000,000 of the bonds of his roads was about 
to be consummated in Paris when the injunc- 
tion came and frightened off the expected 
purchasers. The railways of the United 
States, says President Brown of the New 
York Central, are receiving to-day practically 
the same money return for transportation 
service that they received a decade ago. 
Freight and passenger rates are “practically 
the only commodity prices in which there has 
been no advance from the general level which 
prevailed ten years ago.” Yet the roads have 
to pay $920 each for box cars now that cost 
$520 ten years ago. Rails that cost then $19.00 
cost now $28.00. Bridge timbers that cost 
$20.76 per thousand feet cost now $38. So 
of most of the supplies. Yet according to the 
same excellent authority, where but 40 per 
cent. of the railway stock of the country paid 
dividends ten years ago 67 per cent. paid divi- 
dends in 1907; and the average dividend paid 
has risen from 4.96 per cent. ten years ago to 
6.23 per cent. in 1907. 
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—C. R. Macauley in New York World 


HE New York World has been revelling 

in statistics marshalled to show forth 

the prosperity of the railroads despite their 
stationary rates. In 1899, it says, the total 
capital stock of the American roads was 
$5,742,000,000. In 1908, it was $7,641,000,000, 
—an increase of $1,900,000,000. In 1899 the 
total bonded debt was $5,644,000,000. In 1908 
it was $8,788,000,000,—an increase of $3,144,- 
000,000. Thus, in ten years, more than five 
billions of additional securities have been is- 
sued by the railroads of the United States; 
and yet, with stock “notoriously watered,” the 
stronger railroads have within the past few 
years raised dividends and the weaker ones 
have come into the dividend-paying class. 
“From 1898 to 1908,” continues The World, 
“railroad mileage increcced but 24 per cent.; 
gross earnings, 93 per ce-1t.; net earnings, 85 
per cent. (114 per cent. in 1907) ; interest paid 
to the real builders and owrers of the rail- 
roads, 57 per cent.; and divicends to those 
who owned and manipulated thg stocks, 184 
per cent.” Why is it, asks the same paper, 
that only the railroads, of all the public-serv- 
ice corporations, plead the cost of living, high 
wages and overproduction of gold as excuses 
for increasing rates and fares? Street rail- 
ways are not asking six cents a fare; tele- 


phone companies are not raising their tolls; 
water companies’ rates are being lowered; 
electric light and power companies offer allur- 
ing rates for special industrial purposes to in- 
crease business; the chief telegraph company 
has recently begun to send fifty-word night 
letters at the ten-word day rate. “Why are 


Pun 


the railroads alone pieading for higher rates: 


Ww ite the argument was thus raging,| 
the railroad presidents went to see 
President Taft. A conference was held and 
a truce was reached. According to the terms 
of this truce, the railways agreed to withdraw 
the proposed increase of rates until after the 
enactment of the then pending new law, by 
the terms of which all future increases in 
rates must, before going into effect, be sub- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for determination as to their reasonable-} 
ness. It was the apparent effort of the roads 
to take advantage of the slow action of Con-} 
gress on this bill and to secure the increase ff 
before this new power was conferred on the 
commission that seemingly had provoked from 
the President the summary proceedings that 
wrought such havoc in Wall Street. The 
final agreement seems to have given general 
satisfaction. The railroad presidents profess 
to have been willing all along to submit their | 
rates to the commission, professing confidence 
in their ability to prove that the increase in 
rates is reasonable. “I know personally,” 
President Underwood of the Erie is reported 
to have said, “that the members of the com- 
mission are in favor of a substantial increase 
in rates and that the railroads have nothing 
to fear.” James J. Hill is one of the few 
presidents who failed at any time to yield to 
the feeling of alarm. With stocks falling 
rapidly and pandemonium beginning to rule, 
he remarked: “There is no cause for alarm 
on the part of anybody. The only thing to 
worry the railroads just now is how to handle 
the enormous volume of business that is of- 
fered.” With the railroad men again feeling 
happy, the shippers happy, the insurgents in 
Congress jubilant and the administration 


- elated, the stock-market promptly recovered 


its buoyancy and only President Ripley of 
the Atchison was left to distribute gloom over 
the face of the earth. “As the situation now 
stands,” he remarked sadly, “the government 
has virtual control of the railroads without 
a cent of money invested and withoyt any 
responsibility whatever.” 
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pf a bad situation.” 


mumber of such increases. 


THE NEW ENGLISH KING 


VEN the severest press critics of the 
course of the President and the Attor- 
ey General in this matter admit that polit- 
ally the administration has strengthened 
self. The Hartford Times thinks the busi- 
hess of the country has been harmed and the 
pperation of a railroad has been made more 
han ever “a gambling operation” by this 
ffort “to put a hook in the nose of the cor- 
borations of the country”; but it admits that 
Mr. Taft may be politically benefitted”; and 
Heaven knows,” it adds, “he needs it.” The 
springfield Republican thinks that the govern- 
ent is placed “in the light of having made 
charge of unlawful conspiracy” and then, 
n dropping it, is “made to appear as condon- 
ng an alleged crime on the agreement of the 
nlleged criminal to do something having no 
elation to the crime”; but it also admits that 
he President “doubtless merits congratula- 
ions on the way he and the roads worked out 
It sees in the President’s 
uick lunge at the railroads evidence of a 
‘revolutionary political situation,” due to the 
act that the President and his advisers see 
‘a seething radicalism which is taking pos- 
Bession even of their own conservative party.” 
he conservative Ledger, of Philadelphia, sees 
n it all, however, not merely a truce that has 
ensued, but an enduring peace and the triumph 
pf reason. “Jt is not too much to hope,” says 
he Ledger, “that it marks the beginning at 
east of the disappearance of the railroad ques- 
ion from politics, since it points to the per- 
anent establishment of a judicial policy 
which only the most reckless will have the 
ardihood to disturb.” 


A NOTHER conservative paper that be- 

lieves that the President not only will 
eceive but deserves congratulations for the 
ay in which he has met the situation is the 


Yew York Evening Post. “The result,” it 
says, “will be a help to his political prestige 
at a time when he plainly needs it.” It pro- 
eeds: 


“Without grasping all the details of what has 
aken place, the country will get a good general 
dea of what the President has accomplished. 
he broad facts are not easy to mistake. In an- 
icipation of the passage of a law compelling 
hem to submit increases in rates to the scrutiny 


and judgment of the interstate commerce com- 


ission, the railroads had hastened to file a large 
Those the new law 
would not have been able to touch. But the ad- 
inistration caught up the first weapon handy 


THE ETERNAL QUESTION 
—Cunningham in Washington Herald 


and, seizing upon the evidence or combined action 
to raise rates, got the roads enjoined under the 
anti-trust act.” 


The New York Tribune hails “an impor- 
tant victory for the administration,” and fore- 
sees that the “conciliatory spirit” shown by 
the railroad companies “must hush the criti- 
cism that was gaining in volume,” and as a 
result “no further occasion will exist for fan- 
ning the flames of anti-railroad feeling.” But 
the New York Press refuses to join in the 
jubilation. The defeat of the provisions in 
the new law for a “physical valuation” of the 
railroads, it thinks, leaves the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission without any means of tell- 
ing whether a rate should or should not be 
accepted, for “the Commission cannot tell 
what rate is actually reasonable until it finds 
out what the property of the railroad is 
worth.” 


* 
* * 


RIEF as is the interval since the death 
B of King Edward and spontaneous as 
was the grief with which all London 

poured forth to make his funeral so 
spectacular, his memory seems extinguished 
by the concern with which official Britain takes 
note of the Toryism of George V. The new 
sovereign, concerning whom London news- 
papers speak with the traditional reserve and 
deference, is reported in Berlin dailies to be 
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QUITE ENGLISH, YOU KNOW 
Special message to Munich Simplicissimus from _ its 
correspondent in Heaven: ‘Edward VII. hav just ar 
rived h«re and, after hoisting th: British flag, has taken 


possession of the best territory in sight. 


THE DEPARTED 


Peter? E 
negotiate an entente cordiale 





SPIRIT OF 

Edward VII.: “How are you, St. 

wh re in Heaven 1 can 
against Germany.” 


Show me 


—Munich Jugend 


reading the ministry lessons new and strang 
concerning the limits of the royal prerogatiy 
His Majesty means to keep within the limi 
of the constitution, as the Berlin Post sa 

but he interprets that instrument for himse 

“It is an unwritten thing and the King’s opi 
ion of it is as good as that of any of his a 
visers.”” The diplomatic correspondence is 4 
be entirely under his personal supervision. N 
despatch must be sent to any foreign govern 
ment without his prior sanction. His Majes 
reserves the right to amend the phraseolog 
to suit himself. Appointments to high com 
mand in both the army and the navy are t 
be made personally by the King. He wil 
name ambassadors and ministers at his wi 
and pleasure. He will prorogue and dissolvg 
parliament when he pleases. These intima 
tions of the firmness with which George YV, 
has assumed the prerogatives of his sover 
eignty do not surprise the dailies of conti 
nental Europe, which have all along attributed 
a masterful personality to him; but they indé 
cate to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse a reigi 
anything but colorless. 


OW the new King of Great Britain w 
range himself in the struggle over th 
House of Lords is the topic of the hour. H 
has not been so intelligent as he might hav 
been, fears the Berlin Vorwédrts, in anticipa 
tion of the misconception which his Toryis 
must produce. His acts have given color t 
the impression that he will assert himsel 
He seems to take pleasure in summoning ming 
isters to his presence to hear assertions of hi 
views. But the interest of the people in th 
King’s actions may account for some exag 
geration of the import of the audiences whic 
his Majesty gives so freely, suggests the Lon 
don News which, like Liberal organs gen 
erally, is a little uneasy at the political pro 
pect. There is a well defined dread in thé 
ministerial press that the opposition is exploit 
ing the advent of a new sovereign to shelvé 
indefinitely the whole question of the Hous¢ 
of Lords. That idea is alarming to the Lon 
don Chronicle. It warns the peers that noth 
ing can come to their rescue at this stage, no 
even the King, who “has sought to infor 
himself fully at first hand concerning thé 
views of both political parties upon a situa 
tion unusually delicate and difficult.” 


EORGE V. spent all the time he coul 
spare last month in listening now td 
Prime Minister Asquith and again to formef 








THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE KING EDWARD 


y Underwood & Underwood 


The gun carriage bears the casket upon which repose the orb, the scepter and the sword of state. The royal 
hargcr, led by the grooms, follows the gun carriage, and the little dog Caesar has his place among the mourners 
rho, next in order, include George V., the Duke of Connaught and the German Emperor, besides seven reigning 
povereigns. 
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The Gentlemen on Top (con spirito): 


We’re here because, 
We’re here because, 
We’re here because— 


The Gentlemen Underneath (sotto voce): 
We’re here! 
—The Labor Leader (London) 


Prime Minister Balfour on the theme of the 
House of Lords. Such is the gist of the 
Paris Figaro’s information. His Majesty 
thought the Lords might be left to themselves 
for a time until Parliament had disposed of 
those far-reaching plans of social reform in 
which the new King and his consort are most 
interested. He might have been heeded in this 
sense, opines the Figaro, were it not for the 
complete breakdown of the truce between the 
Liberals and the opposition. The King is af- 
firmed to have been unable to conceal iis dis- 
appointment. Mr. Asquith failed to show his 
Majesty how social reforms could be promoted 
by any modification of the House of Lords. 
“The whole burden of the Liberal argument is 
that the House of Lords is an inconvenience 
to the Liberal party. They find its hereditary 
constitution a convenient point of attack.” 
But the task of attacking the hereditary prin- 
ciple in discussion with the head of a hered- 
itary monarchy has been, the Figaro fears, 
“delicate.” Court etiquet has increased the 
delicacy. 


HE Prime Minister would seem, hence, 
balked for the present in his plan to re- 
duce the hereditary chamber to impotence. 


The King’s objection, as Paris ne wspaperll 
gossip understands it, is that the Asquith 
policy condemns the kingdom to single cham. 
ber government. He is supported—if this bef 
really his Majesty’s view—by the arguments 
of the London Times. Mr. Asquith would 
make the House of Lords “a hybrid between§ 
a registry office and a debating society.” Therejl 
appears, nevertheless, to be pretty generall 
agreement, our British contemporary says) 
even in the House of Lords that the heredi-9 
tary principle by itself is no longer an ade-j 
quate basis for its existence. As Lord Rose-| 
bery puts it, the possession of a peerage ought} 
not of itself to entitle a man to sit and vote} 
in the upper house. Only the rumor that 
George V. is differently minded upsets calcu- 
lations based upon their Lordships’ conver-j 
sion to the policy of their own reform. “There§ 
is good reason,” says the London Times, “for§ 
looking very carefully at the next step.” 


George V. is understood to have used almost 
those very words to Mr. Asquith, whom, by 
the way, he is said in the Figaro to detest. 


cp" a general election can clear the ob- 
scurities of the situation, in the opinion 
of the Yorkshire Post and other provincial 
papers, which see no reason for deferring the 
appeal to the country because of the accession 
of a new King. Nobody, however, says thej 
London Times, wants a general election just 
now. “The Liberals do not want it because 
it may be the signal for a serious division of 
opinion among their leaders on the public 
platform.” The Unionists do not want it be- 
cause they fear their inability to obtain a ma- 
jority large enough to overcome the Irish 
vote. The problem then for the two great 
parties would seem to be, the London Times 
says, how to postpone the general election. 
George V. is with them on this point. At 
least that is Paris gossip. London dailies 
never discuss the King’s political preferences 
thus definitely. What may force an election§ 
is, first of all, the discontent of the labor group § 
and, second, the fierceness of the factional 
feud among the Home Rulers. Mr. Asquith 
is trying hard to remain neutral in the war 
between Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Redmond. The 
adherents of these patriots thronged to County 
Cork last month and expended much energy 
in street fights, at which the police were pres- 
ent as helpless spectators. “The fighting be- 
gan at an early hour,” to quote one typical 
account of the innumerable frays in the Lon- 
don Post, “It culminated in a fierce combat.” 
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DEATH OF GOLDWIN SMITH 


[* ADDITION to the problem presented 
by the feud among the Irish, Mr. Asquith 
has to face the situation among the labor 
groups creaged by a popular impression that 
George V. is “the workingman’s King.” The 
Prime Minister can scarcely force the hand 
of a sovereign, argues the Paris Gaulois, 
whose record in the past has been one of un- 
flagging interest in the welfare of the labor- 
ing poor. What Mr. Asquith has to fear, 
we read, is “a protectionist stampede of the 
working classes” which would interfere with 
any campaign against the House of Lords if 
a dissolution were forced on that issue. Prime 
Minister Asquith is as convinced a free trader 
as he ever was; but more and more, says the 
French paper—and its belief is endorsed by 
the London Times—the wage earners of Great 
Britain are turning to protectionist theories. 
“Their interest in the controversy over the 
hereditary principle, warm at first, has abated 
since the accession of a monarch to whom 
the welfare of the working classes is the first 
consideration.” Thus the Paris paper. Be 
the facts what they may, there is a definite 
impression in the European journalistic mind 
that the Prime Minister does not venture just 
now to press his views upon King George be- 
cause His Majesty, Tory tho he be, is a little 
too popular with the masses. The sovereign 
has taken too conspicuous a part in the solu- 
tion of the problem of unemployment to be 
defied just yet. When the reign is a little 
older and when the issues have defined them- 
selves more sharply, the House of Lords may 
be taken in hand. For the time being, as the 
Paris Figaro remarks, the most powerful poli- 
tician in the United Kingdom is George V. 


* 
Kk * 


ENERABLE as were the years to 
which Goldwin Smith had attained 

- at his death the other day, his mind 

dealt clearly to the very end with 

those problems in theology, in politics, in liter- 
ciure and in science which had concerned him 
for half a century. His chief interest to the 
average American resulted from the vigor 
with which he affronted British opinion by 
maintaining that Canada is destined to be 
absorbed into the United States. “To-day,” 
he wrote not lone since, “the United States, 
in the most emphatic possible manner, is be- 
coming literally flesh of our flesh and blood 
of our blood.” This he declared in his 
Toronto home and he was not applauded for 
it. “He was at first deeply interested in re- 


Photo by George Grantham Bain 
THE UNIFIER OF CANADA 
STATES 


AND THE UNITED 


The late Goldwin Smith, who died last month, believed 
that it was manifest destiny that the Dominion and the 
Republic should merge, altho this idea cost him many 
friinds among the loyalists. 
ligious questions,” says The British Weekly, 
“but in later years he seemed to have lost his 
faith.” Yet he held to the words of Christ 
as the essence of Christianity. “Gradually 
his Christianity became little more than a pro- 
tection for ethics and a shield for the weak 
things of the world.” He had had every pos- 
sible intellectual advantage, yet some critics 
of his career wonder if he did not miss great- 
ness. “He took a brilliant degree at Oxford, 
and at the time of his graduation he wielded 
with perfect ease his great instrument of style. 
At an early age he became Regius professor 
of Modern History at Oxford and was asso- 
ciated with the leading men of his period in 
politics as well as in literature.” It is over 
forty years since he first came to this country 
as a college professor. He had given much 
of his energy to Canadian politics, but in the 
capacity of writer upon them and not as a 
participant. The unsurpassed brilliance of his 
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prose, his luminous ease as a lecturer, his 
great personal influence over all with whom 
he came in contact, the facility with which 
he acquired all kinds of knowledge and the 
great weight attached to his opinion upon a 
political question render the comparative fail- 
ure in life of Goldwin Smith, as The British 
Weekly says, quite inexplicable. 


ok 
ok * 

SITUATION containing the possi- 
bility of serious menace to the good 
relations between Great Britain and 
the United States was taken up last 
month by The Hague tribunal with an im- 
posing array of counsel on both sides. This 
is the ancient fisheries dispute between New- 
foundland and the American fishermen. “The 
dispute has exercised British and American 
diplomacy for almost a century,” says the 
London Times, “and supplies a signal example 
of the evil consequences of loose wording in 
international agreements.” The phase of this 
difficulty which bulks most largely in the 
briefs submitted by Elihu Root and his col- 
leagues on the American side is what is known 
as the winter herring fishery on the west 
coast of Newfoundland. In the prosecution of 
that fishery the government of the ancient 
British colony has long striven to prevent 
American citizens from engaging. The his- 
tory of the dispute, as The Hague tribunal 
was assured by both parties to this contro- 
versy, goes back really to the War of Inde- 
pendence. Prior to that unpleasantness, the 
inhabitants of the North American colonies 
had equal rights with British subjects in fish- 
ing on the grand banks and in the inshore 
waters of Newfoundland. During the revolu- 
tion this ceased, but the treaty of Versailles, 
in 1783, which ended the war, restored them 
this privilege and they enjoyed it until the 
war of 1812 again abrogated it. Disputes 
arising subsequently, the convention of Wash- 
ington was framed in 1818, by which the citi- 
zens of the United States relinquished all their 
claims to other privileges in British North 
American waters—for a consideration. What 
that consideration really amounts to is the 
question now to be decided at The Hague. 
Everything depends, the London Times says, 

upon 1818. 


Slap Hague tribunal may elect to consider 
events subsequent to 1818 before de- 
ciding the dispute between Britain and our- 
selves; but both parties seem content to stop 


at that date. The treaty of that year grants ou 

fishermen “the liberty forever, in common withf 
the subjects of his Britanic majesty, to takel 
fish of every kind on the southern coast oj 

Newfoundland from Cape Ray to Ramef 
Islands, on the western coast of Newfoundland 

from Cape Ray to Quirpon Islands and on the§ 
coast of Labrador northward _ indefinitely,'} 
with the right further to land and dry theif 
fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbors andj 
creeks on the southern coast of Newfoundland§ 
but without the right of landing and drying onf 
the western coast. The Americans thus havell 
a right to fish in common with the colonists 
on the western coast and portion of the south-§ 
ern coast of the island, the landing and dryingf 
privileges having, as alleged, been virtually} 
extinguished through settlement of the latterll 
sections of the seaboard. The western coast 

is visited every autumn and winter by vast§ 

shoals of herring, which spawn in the bays if 
and are netted in great quantities. 


UP TO this point, there seemed little dis-@ 
agreement in the presentation of the 
dispute before the learned pundits of The 
Hague. Contention begins only when the 
period between October and January is con-@ 
sidered. During that interval herring are not) 
obtainable—alas !—elsewhere in North Ameri-} 
can waters; yet both as an article of food and] 
as bait for their fishing vessels operating off § 
the Massachusetts coast, there is a large de-]J 
mand for these herring in the New England 
and other eastern states. It is met by a fleet J 
of Gloucester vessels visiting these bays andi 
securing cargoes of herring. They have not, | 
however, in the past gone as fishing vessels, § 
but rather as trading vessels, for the actual § 
fishing has been done by the coast folk, who ¥ 
sold their catch to the visiting American ships. § 
The latter found it cheaper to buy the fish § 
than to bring large crews and attempt to do§ 
the catching for themselves. This might have 
gone on indefinitely but for the fact that New- J 
foundland has been seeking reciprocity in fish- J 
ing matters with the United States, and the § 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the her- § 
ring fishery made it a prime factor in the § 
negotiations. 





EWFOUNDLAND herring purchased by § 

American fishing vessels and brought § 

into American ports by these vessels have been § 

admitted duty free as being the product of J 

the American fisheries. The same herring § 
brought into American ports in Newfoundland 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DISPUTE AT THE HAGUE 
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THE UPHOLDERS OF 


order from Elihu Root to the left are Chandler P. 


UNCLE 
At the extreme right of the photograph stands E‘ihu Root, who is chi‘f of the staff of counsel. 
; ‘ Anderson, 
tions; George Turner, of the State of Washington; S muel J. Ele 4 i 
the fisheries laws; Charles B. Warren, of Michigan, the specialist in diplomatic law; 


SAM’S CASE AT THE HAGUE 

The others in 
of New York, special counsel in international rela- 
Elder, of Bcston, who adviscs the commission in 


Sclicitor James B. Scott, of 


the State Department, and Robert Lansing, of Watertown, counsel for the United States bcfore the tribunal. 


vessels have been required to pay a duty. 
This was the state of affairs which led to the 
enactment of Newfoundland’s famous bait 
act. It had proved a powerful weapon against 
the French. The first effect of this enactment 
was to exclude from Newfoundland waters the 
large fleet of American vessels fishing for cod 
on the grand banks from March until October 
and to reduce them to expedients of a heroic 
kind in the endeavor to procure even a partial 
bait supply. Inasmuch, however, as the sec- 
tions of the Newfoundland coast where bait 
is most abundant during those months are 
where the Americans had no right of entry 
under treaty, they were unable to help them- 
selves. But when the Newfoundland govern- 
ment decided to enforce the same enactment 
against them in the winter herring fishery on 
the west coast, the matter assumed a different 
aspect. There they had certain rights. It 
became a question as to the interpretation of 
those rights. 


LL inhabitants of the United States, ac- 
cording to the treaty under review at 

The Hague now, had the rivht to fish in this 
region on the west coast of New Foundland 





in common with British subjects. That raised 
the question in the first place as to whether 
men on board American fishing vessels who 
are not American citizens are inhabitants of 
the United States within the meaning of the 
treaty and possess a legal right to fish there. 
The next question is whether the right to take 
fish in common with British subjects would 
give American vessels the right to hire New- 
foundlanders to augment their crews, which 
right the colonial vessels possess. This in- 
volves not alone the question of the right of 
the Americans under the treaty, but the power 
of the colony to punish its own people for 
joining American fishing vessels. The third 
question is whether the Americans are bound 
by the colonial fishing laws made subsequently 
to the passing of the treaty of 1818. Are laws 
safeguarding the fisheries made after 1818 
binding upon Americans? Must Americans 
retrain from using fishing implements forbid- 
den to the colonists? Where on the coast may 
an American dry fish? These are but a few 


of the conundrums propounded at The Hague 
in the course of last month. and the London 
Times, to which we are indebted for this 
summary of the case, fears that its disposition 
may evoke as much contention as it soothes. 
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GYPT was furthest from the minds 
RK of Britons when Theodore Roosevelt, 
having received the freedom of the 

city of London, raised his voice in 

the Guildhall and nunctuated his words with 
gestures not less amazing, as the Manchester 
Guardian observes, than the things he said. 
It was with the primary object of establish- 
ing order, cried the Colonel of the Rough 
Riders, to an audience including the most dis- 
tinguished men in England, that you went into 
Egypt. Now the British have a right to be 
in Egypt or they have not. Either it is or is 
not your duty to establish and keep order. If 
the British feel that they have not the right 
to be in Egypt—if they do not wish to estab- 
lish and keep order there—then by all means 
let them get out of Egypt. “If,” said Roose- 
velt next, his voice seeming from the news- 
paper accounts to have attained a diapason 
at this point that proved his laryngitis to be 
a thing of the past, “if, as I hope, you feel 
that your duty to civilized mankind and your 
fealty to your own great traditions alike bid 
you to stay, then make the fact and the name 
agree and show that you are ready to meet the 
responsibility which is yours.” If the British 
stay in Egypt it is their first duty, their Guild- 
hall guest told them, to keep order—“above 
all to punish murder and bring to justice all 
who incite others to commit murder or con- 
done crime when it is committed.” Such was 
the homily which within another twenty-four 
hours had precipitated the greatest sensation 
the world of Islam has known since the rise 
of the Mahdi in the Soudan. Wherever there 
is a Moslem, says the Temps of Paris, the 


name of Roosevelt will be execrated as that 


of the fiercest foe of the faith. 


cp" the rigor of the newly enacted press 
regulations prevents the fiercest denun- 
ciation of Colonel Roosevelt in the patriotic 
native papers of Egypt. So much is apparent 
f-om comments in the Manchester Guardian, 
which, like all ministerial organs in England, 
feels affronted by the boldness of the Rough 
Rider’s reference to the Egyptian problem. 
The opposition organs in London took little 
pains to conceal their delight even when, as 
in the case of the London Mail, they indulged 
in‘ some perfunctory reproof of the Colonel 
for being indiscreet. In Egypt, however, the 
native papers, notwithstanding the censorship, 
exploded. Colonel Roosevelt has sown the 
seed of religious animosities between Mahom- 
etan and Christian. says 4/ Shaab, organ of 
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the native faction which claims to be in closest 
touch with the aspirations of the late Mus- 
tapha Kamil Pasha. “That illustrious patriot, 
now dead, had taught his people that Egypt 
should be vacated by the British because they 
had not made the people happy. Roosevelt, 
by his Guildhall speech, had insulted the mem- 
ory of the sacred cause for which the national 
hero of the patriots of modern Egypt suffered 
so much.” 





WAY qualifications were united in the 

late Mustapha Pasha Kamil which fit- 
ted him, says the London Standard, for the 
position he occupied as the former expositor 
of the aims and objects of the Egyptian pa- 
triotic movement. He was a man of consid- 
erable wealth. A European education had 
made him a perfect English and French 
scholar. Extensive travel had taught him the 
advantages to be derived from the political 
freedom exercized by western nations. 
went from Europe back to his native Cairo 
imbucl with the idea that his ‘countrymen in 
the mass were fully qualified for representa- 
tive government on lines similar to those in 
France or Italy. Henceforth his speeches 
and writings reflected his attitude of bitter 
hostility to the British administration of 
Esypt. He was the proprietor and editor of 
the Arabic newspaper El Lewa in Cairo, in 
the columns of which he carried on a vigor- 
ous campaign against the British government 
up to the very moment of his death. He es- 
tablished and maintained at his own expense a 
school for the education of children of rich 
and poor, whom he destined to carry on the 
great work of Egyptian emancipation. 





RENCH newspapers have always been 
hospitable to the effusions of the late 
Kamil Pasha. The cordial understanding be- 
tween London and Paris did not bar the 
Temps from finding space for the denuncia- 
tions of which the late patriotic leader was 
so fond. He wrote of England in El Lewa 
somewhat after the fashion of the late O’Don- 
ovan Rossa in The United Irishman. These 
activities and his various methods of domestic 
agitation soon placed the late Kamil Pasha 
at the head of the Egyptian nationalists. He 
went to London some four years ago to lay 
the aims of his followers before the people of 
Great Britain. He found some support for 
a time in London radical organs. His memory 
has been cherished not only in Cairo, where 
the Egyptian native press makes of him very 
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much what the Hungarians make of Kossuth, 
but in the columns of the Manchester Guar- 
dian. The death of Mustapha Kamil Pasha 
was to the patriotic cause a blow so severe 
that to this very day it languishes for a leader 
endowed with his culture, his mastery of prac- 
tical politics and his rare ability to present 
the native point of view to the English mind. 
The Cairo press campaign has never been 
effective since Kamil died. 





[* SPITE of the late Kamil Pasha’s faith 
in the capacity of his countrymen for 
self-government, the Egyptian general assem- 
bly, which was inaugurated as a step forward, 
is denounced by the London Times as polit- 
ically immature. The demand for a grant of 
full parliamentary institutions “as soon as 
possible” seems to the British organ ridicu- 
lous. The Egyptian general assembly urged 
the government to confer upon the so-called 
legislative council and upon itself powers 
which would give these two bodies control 
over the financial and general administration 
of the land. “These proposals in themselves 
might hardly seem worthy of general discus- 
sion,” declares our contemporary. “But they 
are of interest as a proof of the childishness 
and we fear of the servility of the majority 
which adopted them and as evidence of the 
recklessness and of the hostility to British 
control which animate their authors.” The 
London daily asks what would be the effect 


—The Westminster Gazette (London) 


of granting the desired powers “upon the 
wonderful work of administration and of fi- 
nancial reform which we have accomplished 
in Egypt.” What would become of the whole 
fabric of Egyptian credit? 





"THOSE European powers whose subjects 
have vast financial and commercial in- 
terests in Egypt would be the first to prevent 
“reform,” insists the London Times. “What 
would become of the nation’s solvency were 
its guardianship transferred to the hands of 
the nationalists, inspired by the gospel of the 
late Mustapha Pasha Kamil, acting under the 
orders of the palace and of the palace clique? 
What would become of the departments of 
irrigation, of education and of justice under 
the same management?” The leading natives 
are themselves perturbed by the prospect, 
insists the London daily, and are out of sym- 
pathy with the independence idea in legisla- 
tion and in administration. Yet these natives 
are represented as “cowed” and as joining in 
the existing agitation “against their judgment 
and against their will.” Local, native and 
religious opinion is “manufactured” by the 
“incendiary vernacular press” of which the 
late Kamil’s personal organ is the shining ex- 
emplar. Were it not for the recent enact- 
ment of a rigorous press law, Cairo, thinks 
the London Times, would be controlled by a 
clique of irresponsible native editors repre- 
senting only themselves. 
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HSYPTIAN agitators have been led, rightly 

or wrongly, to believe that behind every 
nationalist aspiration stands the Khedive— 
that Abbas II., whose hatred for Lord Cro- 
mer, during the latter’s long sway as British 
agent and consul-general, was so notorious. 
The resolution of a recent assemblage, re- 
questing the British to abdicate their position 
in Egypt in favor of an Egyptian parliament, 
was moved by the editor of the nationalist 
organ, El Moayyad, who once, at any rate, 
stood high in the Khedive’s favor. The pur- 
pose behind the whole patriotic agitation, in- 
sists the London Times, is a return to the old 
system of class privilege, oppression and cor- 
ruption. The pashas and the beys would oust 
the British in order to plunder the fellaheen. 
They want “the good old times” of Tewfik 
and Ismail to return. “That and nothing else 
is, with the great majority of them, the 
meaning of their sudden devotion to the cause 
of constitutional freedom.” They are the men 
who intrigued with the French to get rid of 
the honest and orderly administration which 
they loathe. That was before the cordial un- 
derstanding between London and Paris which 
swapped Morocco for Egypt. 





M2RE unpleasant to the British dailies 

than any other feature of the agitation 
in Egypt is their inability to determine whether 
or not it receives the support of the Khedive. 
That enlightened but inscrutable young poten- 
tate figures now as the devoted friend of the 
British and again as their subtlest foe. Still, 
as the London Post must concede, Abbas II. 
has always exhibited an “imprudent restive- 
ness” under the restraints which British occu- 
pation necessarily places upon him. “Displays 
of this temper unfortunately may do a certain 
amount of mischief and get a certain number 
of his tools into trouble.” So far as he is per- 
sonally concerned, they end in humiliation and 
in failure. There has not been anything in 
his conduct since his accession to the throne, 
says the London Times, to encourage the be- 
lief that any addition to his authority would 
be exercized otherwise than to the detriment 
of Egypt. “He may acquire and enjoy great 
influence by loyal and steadfast co-operation 
with the British.” Attempts to enlist the sym- 
pathies of British radicals will be dangerous 
to the Khedive. So the opposition press of 
London asserts. The Manchester Guardian 
maintains the opposite. 
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PPAN-ISLAMISM—the union of all the fol- 

lowers of the prophet under the com. 
mander of the faithful—is discerned by the 
Paris Temps as the key to the whole Egyp- 
tian problem. 
press are Pan-Islamic. Lord Cromer has 
brought out in his official utterances the tre- 
mendous strain to which the religious propa- 
ganda of Pan-Islamism exposes the Khedive’s 
Moslem subjects. A great religious teacher 


among the Mahometans wrote to Lord Cro- — 


mer not long ago regarding the conflict be- 
tween material interests and theological claims 
which must be going on all the time in the 
minds of Egyptian Moslems. 
is every other consideration when weighed in 
the balance of the true believer against the 
most fanatical and militant of all religions. 
The Ulema who wrote Lord Cromer addresses 
him as “the reformer of Egypt” and pays to 
British rule in his country one of the most 
poetical acknowledgments it ever received. 
“He must be blind who does not see what the 
English have wrought in Egypt. The gates 
of justice stand open to the poor. The streams 
flow through the land and are not stopped at 
the order of the strong. The poor man is 
lifted up and the rich man is pulled down. 
The hand of the oppressor and briber is struck 
down when outstretched to do evil.” The 
writer of this tribute further declares how 
deplorable would be the exchange the Egyp- 
tians must make in placing themselves in the 
hands of the Sultan as their sole suzerain, 
going back to Turkish misrule and oppres- 
sion. Yet clearly as he sees all this, laments 
the London Times, he does not for an instant 
falter in his allegiance to the overmastering 
claims of Islam—“tho the Khalif were hap- 
less as Bayazid, cruel as Murad or mad as 
Ibrahim, he is the shadow of God.” 





AN-ISLAMISM implies a movement 
among all who acknowledge Mahomet 

as the Prophet of God to unite for a common 
purpose and to avert the process of disinte- 
gration which has long been apparent in the 
Moslem world. Thus is its spirit set forth in 
the London Times, the London Post and the 
Paris Temps, dailies which have long de- 
plored the thing they are called upon to de- 
fine so frequently. Unfortunately for Britain 
and France, the Mahometans of the world, 
outside the Balkan peninsula, are found chiefly 
along the northern, eastern and western coasts 
of Africa, in dominions belonging to Turkey 
and Morocco, and to Great Britain, France, 
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Germany and Italy in the Sultan’s and the 
Czar’s Asiatic possessions, in Persia and Af- 
ghanistan, in India, where they number sixty- 
two millions, and in the Dutch and English 
East Indies, while there are considerable num- 
bers in China. Obviously, therefore, as we 
are reminded by the London Times over and 
over again, a real cohesion amongst all the 
Mahometans of the world would have the 
most startling results. It must, however, be 
remembered, in the first place, that there are 
numerous divisions among the Mahometans 
to be bridged over before any unity, either 
religious or political, could be attained. The 
London daily from which we glean this re- 
flection is comforted by it hugely. So is the 
Paris Temps. “It is hardly possible to con- 
ceive of any community of interest between 
the barbarous fetishists who call themselves 
Moslems in West Africa and the philosophical 
mullahs of Teheran.” 





ANATICISM makes Egypt the hotbed of 
the Pan-Islam agitation in spite of the 
divisions among the Moslems. The most en- 
lightened reformers in the Turkish Empire, 
concedes the London Post, are convinced that 
their best chance of regeneration and cohesion 
lies in reawakening the religious zeal of their 
countrymen and in purifying their religion of 
its corruptions. The new Sultan of Turkey, 
who is regarded by most of the Sunnites as 
the true Khalif, is willing to turn this move- 
ment to his own uses, altho he is far less ag- 
gressive than was his deposed brother, Abdul 
Hamid. The latter diverted the zeal which 
others had aroused to his own aggrandize- 
ment, and by craftily fostering the influence 
given to him by his possession of the holy 
places, he turned the eyes of all true believ- 
ers to Constantinople. This was true not only 
in the case of his own subjects, but also of the 
Egyptians and of the subjects of France in 
the north of Africa. The present Sultan’s 
policy discloses itself far more subtly. He 
does not lead, as did his brother. But he fol- 
lows. He is a pious rather than a political 
khalif and he seems for that reason the more 
revered. 





Four years have come and gone since 

Lord Cromer drew attention to the grave 
danger of an outbreak of religious fanaticism 
in Egypt due to Turkish encroachments on 
the frontier. The French have found that the 
preachings of the Lewa—the late Mustapha 
Kamil Pasha’s organ in Cairo—have been 
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almost as dangerous in Tunis and Algiers as 
in Egypt. In India it is also true, or so the 
London Times says, that the Mahometans 
seem to be awakening to the need of unity 
and collective action. For many years they 
abstained from participation in the nationalist 
movement which the Hindus inaugurated in 
India. In recent years this attitude has 
changed markedly. Pan-Islamism had spread 
to the empire of the Moguls. It is the back- 
bone of the agitation in Persia, if the Paris 
Temps guesses correctly. Of all the Pan- 
Islam activities, that in Egypt, by general 
consent, has had the fiercest explosive- 
ness. German policy has strengthened it, if 
the insinuations in the Figaro be sound. Pan- 
Islam policy promotes the Emperor William’s 
ambitions in Asia Minor—a theory which the 
Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung laughs to scorn. 





OW the Pan-Islam ferment works in the 
young Egyptian brain is attested, ac- 
cording to the Paris Temps, in the recent as- 
sassination of the Khedive’s Prime Minister, 
Boutros Pasha Ghali. The twenty-five-year- 
old Ibrahim Wardani, who committed this 
crime, was employed in a chemist’s establish- 
ment, where his leisure was devoted to perusal 
of El Lewa, Al Akhbar and other patriotic 
organs. The late Prime Minister of Egypt, 
Boutros Pasha, was a Coptic Christian who 
for nearly a generation had held official posts 
of the first importance and during most of 
that long period had been devoted to the policy 
of British occupation. The patriotic and Pan- 
Islam press had accused him of signing 
treaties which placed the land in pawn to the 
British. His religious belief placed Boutros 
Pasha outside the pale of Moslem sympathy. 
The assassination was followed by sensational 
reports of the existence in Egypt of a vast 
secret society, having for its object the con- 
version of the population to the most extreme 
forms of nationalism by terrorist means. 
Bombs were alleged to have been imported 
from Switzerland in large numbers and mal- 
contents from India were to hurl them. 





LTHO certain younver adherents of the 
nationalist party—the Hisb-el-Watani— 
consisting mainly of the students Mr. Roose- 
velt addressed, and dismissed and dissatisfied 
functionaries, have formed clubs in which holy 
wars, political assassinations and boycotts have 
been frequently discussed and freely recom- 
mended, according to the London Times, there 
is no evidence of a great plot to end British 
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This royal lady is popularly supposed to be much 
abused; but, according to all who know, no husband 
could abuse her with impunity. 


rule in Egypt. “It is true that some of the 
more enthusiastic members of these clubs have 
left Egypt for Switzerland and for Italy with 
the avowed object of studying the science of 
explosives. It would be rash to infer that 
any large section even of the extremist party 
is involved in any conspiracy, however much 
they may sympathize with it.” The nationalist 
party has, since the death of Mustapha Kamil 
Pasha, lost much of its prestige owing to in- 
ternal dissension and to a series of rather un- 
pleasant financial disclosures involving if not 
the honesty of the leaders at least their ca- 
pacity. At one time there was open war be- 
tween the titular chief of the party and the 
brother of the departed Kamil. The patriotic 
press is divided just now on important points 
of policy. 


* 
+ *” 


EFINITE as is the announcement 
from the Mexican capital that last 
month’s uprising against the govern- 

: ment involving the Yucatan popula- 
tion has been put down, all despatches from 
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THE KING OF THE BELGIANS 


His Majesty as a mannikin, symbolizes, his critics 
think, the pliability of the King in the hands of his wife 
and children. 


Vera Cruz point to more trouble. Even those 
European dailies which, like the London 
Times, deem the Diaz administration benevo- 
lent and successful have of late asked them- 
selves if Mexico be not on the eve of a crisis 
more serious than any which has rent the 
republic since the execution of Maximilian. 
Yucatan, it seems from recent reports, not in 
the Socialist organs of this country, but in 
British papers so circumspect as the London 
Athenaeum and the Manchester Guardian, pos- 
sesses a singular society composed of “two 
classes, slaves and savages.” Above both 
flourishes the millionaire class of plantation 
owners. “The rapid growth of the henne- 
quin industry,” to quote the Manchester Guar- 
dian, “has led to an enormous increase of 
wealth without any corresponding advance in 
civilization and culture. The plantations are 
worked by what is in fact tho not in name 
slave labor.” These statements are based upon 
a record of travel through the “American 
Egypt,” as the Britons are now styling Yuca- 
tan, by Channing Arnold and Frederick J. 
Tabor Frost, whose reports of what they saw 
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THE KING OF THE HELLENES 


His Majesty George, sovereign of Greece, is uncle of 
the British sovereign. 


are astonishing many foreign dailies. These 
investigators pursued their work in complete 
independence of those magazine writers who 
in our own land are involved in such contro- 
versy regarding the truth of the Mexican situ- 
ation. Messrs. Arnold and Frost believe the 
stability of Mexico to be more apparent than 
real, and that it is Sound up with the extraor- 
dinary personality of President Diaz. They 
think a state of anarchy will ensue at his 
death. 





[tT IS upon the authority of the new Min- 

ister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, 
Enrique Creel—picked out, rumor has it, as 
the successor of Diaz—that the suppression of 
the uprising in Yucatan is so definitely re- 
ported. State and federal troops achieved 
the task within five days from the capture of 
Valladolid tv the rebels. “Quiet now pre- 
vails throughout the republic,” runs the official 
assurance. One of the first acts of the rebels, 
says the Mexico City IJmparcial, was to seize 
the only printing plant in Valladolid and issue 
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By virtue of his sovereignty of the air, Wilbur Wright 
very properly’ takes his place among the royalties in this 
series of clay cartoons—the latest thing in Paris, 








a manifesto, signed by Crescenscio Jiminez 
Borrequi, declaring that Yucatan had risen 
against the authority of President Diaz “under 
a foreign protectorate.” The grievances 
against which this step was a first protest have 
been set forth of late in more than one Euro- 
pean periodical. The rebels are “mestizos 
almost to a man,” as the London Athenaeum 
puts it, “and the fathers of more mestizos by 
a shameful system of virtual slavery.” On 
the east coast the Mayans have always been 
independent, but for years they have been 
“ruthlessly massacred, whenever a cowardly 
opportunity offered,” by Mexican troops. 


’ 


| Dees is said to know very little of condi- 
tions in Yucatan as they are. He knew 
nothing at all on the occasion of his first visit 
—not so many years ago—when he was “stag- 
gered” by the luxury and wealth of the plan- 
tation princes. One “haciendado” is affirmed 
to ‘have spent no less than thirty thousand 
dollars on colored lamps to “dazzle the presi- 
dential eyes for a single evening.” Yucatan 














Photo by Thomas Fitzhugh Lee from Moody’s Magazine 
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BEATIFIC CHILDHOOD IN MEXICO 


This photograph, declared to be characteristic, illustrates the panegyric of modern Mexico under Diaz from 
the pen of Elisha Hollingsworth Talbot, who sees in the republic to the south of us much to convince him that 


Utopia, after all, is no dream. 


slaves and Yucatan savages were thus beheld 
under what was literally a rosy light. General 
Diaz is supposed never to have suspected that 
the Indians he saw are slaves, “by centuries 
of brutality detraded and robbed of that spirit 
which made them foes worthy of Cortez’s 
prowess.” The other element, the savages, 
are the “Yucatecans, the mongrel people re- 
sulting from the early unions of the Spanish 
with the Indian women.” All have been kept 
down in recent years, one London account 
says, by General Ignacio Bravo, “a _ blood- 
thirsty octogenarian who rejoiced in the Gil- 
bestian title of ‘Inspector-General of Primary 
Instruction,” and of whom it is said that he 
never dared to meet the rebels in the open. 
Whether these allegations be true or false, 
they have damaged the prestige of Diaz. 


MONTEREY was the scene of the civil 

turmoil which went hand in hand with 
the more belligerent movements at Valladolid. 
The latest candidate for the Presidency of 
the Mexican Republic, Francisco I. Madero, 
was held as a prisoner on the charge of aid- 
ine the escane of a fugitive from justice. An- 
other candidate or former candidate, for the 
presidency of the Mexican Republic, Heri- 
berio Barron, just now in this country, spent 





These chi:dren are imbibing civilization. 


last month partly in protestations that he is 
out of politics and partly in efforts to enlist 
Washington’s good offices. He longs to re- 
turn to the land of his birth for strictly busi- 
ness reasons. His constitutional guarantees, 
while adequate on paper, have not, he fears, 
much tangible reality in fact. Hence he 
shrinks from crossing the frontier. The Sejior 
is not alone in this reluctance, for reasons 
which more than one refugee laid before a 
congressional committee in Washington a 
fortnight ago. They all amount to charges 
that the Liberal political movement in Mexico, 
taking the form of opposition to the adminis- 
tration of Diaz, is treated as a criminal con- 
spiracy and punished by denial of the right 
of free speech, of freedom of the press and 
of freedom of assembly. 


Been enenes of the courts in Mexico are 
“creatures of the president,’ charges 
Sefior Barron in an article published by The 
Editorial Review. “The gravest cases are de- 
cided in the course of a morning call at the 
National Palace.” The present system of gov- 
ernment in Mexico, he adds, is the most pow- 
erful and most irresponsible autocracy of 
modern times. “President Diaz wields dis- 
cretionary powers over the property, freedom 
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Courtesy of The American Magazine 


IN THE LOWEST CIRCLE 








OF THE MEXICAN HELL 


This photograph reveals to the reader of the series entitled ‘“Barbarous Mexico” how the Yaquis look when, 
torn from their happy homes and marched off under military escort, they realize how hollow is the mockery of 


that administrative system set up by Diaz. 


and life of every Mexican and is not account- 
able to anyone for any of his acts.” Diaz has 
destroyed the autonomy of the federal states. 
“Governors of states, senators, deputies and 
judges are merely his appointees, and he can 
remove them from office whenever he 
chooses.” State and federal offices are oc- 
cupied only by men whom Diaz can trust and 
who, “assured of immunity, whatever com- 
mands they may carry out,” become in their 
turn petty despots. “Municipal life is para- 
lyzed by the fact that every member of the 
municipal councils is selected by the governor 
of the state.” When state governors prove 
contumacious, the authority of the general 
commanding the local troops is increased. 
Senators are superannuated tools of the auto- 
cratic Diaz. 


LL recent denunciation of Diaz is but 
part of a conspiracy of calumny by “the 
maligners of Mexico,” according to Alfred 
Henry Lewis, who studies the theme from 
a sympathetic point of view in The Cosmo- 
politan. “The murderous Yaquis adrip with 
innocent blood from their slaughterings, are 
rounded up by Diaz and placed on reserva- 
tions in Yucatan. And this, by our ingenuous 
magazinists, is told in gasping horror as a 
tale of Mexican cruelties.” The character of 
Porfirio Diaz has likewise been painted blackly 


by irresponsible hack writers who never 
studied the man at first hand. “Diaz has 
fought, suffered, starved, moiled, toiled, lived 
for Mexico. Her life has been his life, her 
welfare his welfare. He has dared the state, 
withstood the church, in her defence.” The 
anti-Mexican campaign, this authority hints, 
is financed by Standard Oil. “Standard Oil 
has its feud with Mexico for being kicked 
out.” This monopoly is Mexico’s enemy, and 
it is Standard Oil, Mr. Lewis doubts not, that 
is financing “the libel warfare” against Diaz. 
He has fought the trusts. He has made his 
country solvent. . 


T IS not true that the people of Mexico 
groan beneath a despot’s sway, asserts 
Mr. Elisha Hollingsworth Talbot, long a close 
student of Mexico, who writes in Moody’s 
Magazine. Mr. Talbot has studied the Mexican 
natives on the sugar plantations, in the mines, 
in the cotton mills, in the great cigar factories, 
in the vineyards, on the princely agricultural 
haciendas, in the varied occupations of the 
great cities and small towns and in the homes 
of all classes. “Everywhere,” he writes, “and 
always the all-pervading atmosphere has been 
one of supreme contentment.” The only un- 
happy persons in Mexico are the criminal 
classes, and “the socialist or restless element 
composed of disappointed office-seekers, plot- 
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ters against orderly government, enemies of 
progress and persons who are jealous of the 
foreign capital, influence and brains that are 
rendering such important aid in the develop- 
ment of the country.” These, years ago, says 
Mr. Talbot, “established a chain of rumors 
miles along the Texas-Mexican border and 
in southern California, which are intermit- 
tently employed in manufacturing out of 
whole cloth sensational, ridiculous and wick- 
edly false rumors of impending revolution.” 


NE instance of the manufacture of 
calumny is cited by Mr. Talbot. He 
refers to the statement that in the state of 
Vera Cruz seven hundred men and women 
were slaughtered at the command of General 
Diaz on the occasion of a strike in a cotton 
mill near Orizaba. “The number of persons 
shot did not exceed five,” Mr. Talbot re- 
ports on the authority of the manager of the 
mill referred to, “and these were caught in 
the act of setting fire to dwelling houses and 
stores. Not one person was shot or even 
arrested in the mills.” Equally false is the 
statement that five hundred mangled corpses 
were shipped to Vera Cruz and thrown into 
the bay. “The punishment meted out to the 
ringleaders of the outrageous strike at Orizaba 
was just,” adds the mill manager, “and no 
one was punished without a fair trial.” Yet 
the charge has been made that many of the 
mill hands were shot down in cold blood in- 
side the mills while peacefully at work—an 
assertion for which there seems’uvc a shadow 
of basis in the facts as Mr. Taibot has‘ gath- 
ered them. Nevertheless this story is still 
widely circulated in this country by the ele- 
ments seeking to discredit the administration 
of Diaz. 


* 
* * 


HAT Nicaraguan force from the gun- © 


boat Venus which boarded and 

searched the American schooner 

Esfuerzo, in defiance of the ruling of 
the Washington government that the Venus 
had forfeited the right of search, quite ex- 
hausted the patience of the Taft administra- 
tion. Our Department of State at once an- 
nounced that it will no longer tolerate “the 
high-handed proceedings of the de facto Nica- 
raguan government in subjecting to search 
American merchant vessels suspected of carry- 
ing contraband to the rebels.” Orders were 
sent to the officer in command of the United 
states naval force off the Nicaraguan coast to 





afford full protection to all American vessels 
and to American property and interests in 
Bluefields, “landing marines and bluejackets if 
necessary.” Commander Gilmer, the sailor 
immediately concerned, was given such wide 
discretion that, as one Washington official is 
quoted as saying, “he can fire first and explain 
afterwards.” The commander would appear 
to have done a good deal of both lately, but 
at last accounts he was unable to inform 
Washington precisely who and what is the de 
facto government of Nicaragua. “General” 
Madriz rules the west, wherein is the capital 
city of the republic; whereas “General” Es- 
trada has to put up with the small towns of 
the east, where, renorts have it, “the revolu- 
tion is accepted.” The capture of Bluefields by 
one side or the other would terminate the 
“war.” The fall of the city has been definitely 
reported, and as definitely denied three times 
in as many weeks. Whenever Estrada con- 
trols the wireless station at Bluefields, stories 
of his military triumphs circulate around the 
globe. Madriz, judging from later reports of 
his conquests, does the telegraphing now. 


O WHAT extent the situation in Nica- 
ragua has strained the relations between 

the United States and Mexico is a theme of 
speculation in more than one newspaper in 
Europe. The government of President Diaz 
wanted the appointment of a joint commission, 
the Paris Temps says, for the investigation of 
the entire Central American situation with 
special reference to Nicaragua, a proposition 
which Washington is believed to have re- 
ceived coldly. Official opinion there credits 
the administration of Diaz with a desire to 
annex the wealthy republic of Guatemala, in 
return for permission to accomplish which ac- 
quisition the Taft administration would be 
allowed by Mexico to do what it pleased with 
Nicaragua. Whatever the basis for these re- 
ports may be, it is asserted confidently by our 
European contemporary that “if the United 
States had accepted the Mexican proposals it 
would have been greatly to the advantage of 
Mexico, as it would have been ocular proof 
that the United States felt it necessary to rely 
on the support of Mexico to preserve the 
peace and security of the Central American 
republics.” That is the net result of the pact 
wnereby Mexico and the United States un- 
dertook joint responsibility for the peace of 
Central America. One outcome may be a re- 
assembling of the representatives of the five 
Central American republics. 
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' vote in the legislature. 
| balloting proceeded, the deadlock continued. 
' Lorimer’s name was 
Then one afternoon a lone patriot broke the 
E spell. 
| day fifty-five Republicans and fifty-three Dem- 
' ocrats voted for him and he was elected. 


' now the 





| judgment in the meantime. 
/ marked in the beginning, it looks as if he 
| were in a tight place. 


» consequences upon our own character. 


Persons in the Foreground 








SENATOR LORIMER: A VERITABLE ‘‘ RAGGED DICK” 
HERO 


HE junior senator from Illinois, Wil- 
liam Lorimer, seems to be in a tight 


place. When he was elected to the 
United States Senate, it was after a 
long and hard fight between other candidates, 
none of whom was able to secure a plurality 
Weeks passed, the 


not even mentioned. 


He cast a vote for Lorimer. The next 


That was little more than a year ago. And 
United States Senate has been 
shocked, the country has been scandalized and 
Illinois has been simply convulsed by the 
revelations that are being elicited in Chicago 


' concerning the use of money in that election. 


Strange to say, all the indictments thus far 
secured are of Democrats. The men who paid 
the money and the legislators who confess to 
having received it are Democrats. It is a 
strange situation, for Lorimer is and always 
has been a Republican. The most interesting 
question of all—who furnished the money— 


» is yet to be answered. So far no direct con- 
nection has been established between the brib- 
' ing and Senator Lorimer himself. 


He has 
called on the Senate to investigate the matter, 
and is entitled, of course, to a suspension of 
But, as we re- 


Well, “Billy” Lorimer has been in so many 


| tight places that one wonders how he can feel 
| at home anywhere else. 
| the story of one of Horatio Alger’s boy-heroes 


in the “Ragged Dick” series. He might have 


S been taken as a model for “Ragged Dick” 


himself. If he has really gone crooked, it 
will shake our faith in those heroes of our 
boyhood days and we tremble to think of the 
Those 
heroes did not swear. Neither does William 
Lorimer. They did not drink. Neither does 
William Lorimer. They did not use tobacco, 
except once or twice to get a little wholesome 
experience. William Lorimer does not use it. 


His life reads like 


They all ended their career of hardship and 
hunger up on a pinnacle of honor and fame. 
If William Lorimer is to end his in a pillory 
instead of on a pinnacle, what assurance can 
be left to us that Ragged Dick himself did 
not, after we lost sight of him, rob a bank or 
hold up a railroad train? And if that were 
the case, then indeed “the pillared firmament 
is rottenness and earth’s base built on stubble.” 

Fired with a love for fuller freedom, the 
Scotch Presbyterian minister who was the 
father of the present Senator started from 
Manchester, England, one day forty-nine years 
ago, when William was but five years old, to 
find a new sphere for his labors in the New 
World. He packed himself and his family 
into the steerage of a transatlantic liner, and 
as soon as they reached New York they all 
started for Michigan. The first clear mem- 
ories the lad received of America were those 
of Castle Garden with its crowd of men, 
women and children, carrying bundles of vari- 
ous sizes and shapes, and he in the midst of 
the crowd with a little bundle of his own, 
worrying for fear he would be sent back to 
England alone because he had been so sea- 
sick all the wa~- over, and Uncle Sam would 
not receive sick people! In Michigan the 
father worked as a farm-laborer, preaching 
for nothing when he got a chance. A far- 
seeing Providence, designing a political career 
for William, led the father to the State of 
Ohio, where all real politicians must sojourn 
for some period of their life. There, in 
Holmes county, Lorimer the elder farmed on 
week-days and preached on Sundays, William 
going with him to the meetings, carrying the 
Bible and hymn-book for his parent and try- 
ing to feel like a minister himself. “I recol- 
lect,” says the son, “that he preached to large 
congregations and that he was earnest and 
vigorous both in gesture and language. His 
doctrinal points of course I could neither re- 
member nor comprehend. I only know that 
he preached goodness and that he lived the life 
of a consistent Christian.” Not prospering in 
Ohio, the family went to Chicago and there, 
when William was but ten years of age, the 
father died, leaving the family almost penni- 
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less, with William as its mainstay in the line 
of breadwinning. 

It is a tale very similar to that of the late 
Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, and of 
Judge Ben Lindsay, of Colorado, each of 
whom, about the same period in life, found 
the responsibilities of manhood suddenly 
thrust upon his shoulders by the death of his 
father. In an interview with James B. Mor- 
row, in the Cleveland Plain Dealer last fall, 
Senator Lorimer tells how he met the situa- 
tion: 


“When the little money we had was spent, I 
began to think of getting some kind of work. 
There were six children in the family, and I 
was the eldest. A boy in the neighborhood sold 
Sunday newspapers. At his invitation, I went 
along with him one morning. I bought fifty 
copies of the Chicago Tribune and sold them all 
in a walk toward home of several miles. My 
profits amounted to $1. That was the first money 
I ever earned. In a little while I obtained a 
newspaper route of my own. I would get out of 
bed at 3 o’clock in the morning and deliver all 
of my papers before breakfast. By and by I 
would keep right on down town and _ blacken 
shoes until evening. From $10 a week I worked 
my business up until I had doubled my earnings. 
Meanwhile my mother and the children were liv- 
ing in comfort. 

“As a newsboy I came into contact with good 
people—ministers, merchants and clerks. As a 
shoeblack I did business with gamblers and the 
worst men in the city. I knew all the sneak 
thieves, highwaymen, burglars and pickpockets in 
Chicago, meeting them on the sidewalks, in door- 
ways, gambling rooms and saloons, and polishing 
their shoes. Without vanity or excuse, I can 
say that I was as popular with one class of my 
customers as with the other. Burglars often 
urged me to meet them at certain places in the 
night. I never asked them any questions, nor did 
I ever meet them after my day’s work was done. 
When I became older I realized that they proba- 
bly wanted to push me through transoms and to 
teach me to be a thief and robber.” 


Early in his career as a newsboy he had 
all his papers “swiped” from him by several 
bigger boys. The monopolistic instinct de- 
velops early in life and the intrusion of a new 
boy in the business of selling papers was re- 
sented. William was but ten and, the loss 
being serious, he followed the example of 
Jacob in the Scriptures and lifted up his voice 
and wept. An older newsboy and bootblack, 
Mike Kenna by name, demanded in rough 
tones to know what was the matter. William 
told him and Mike, instructing him to wait 


where he was, disappeared around the corner, 
In five minutes he reappeared with the recov- 
ered papers. To-day, forty years later, 
Michael Kenna is an important local boss in 
the Democratic party of Chicago, known far 
and wide by the picturesque name of “Hinky 
Dink.” Whenever Lorimer has run for of- 
fice, ““Hinky Dink,” tho of the opposite party, 
casts his influence in favor of his boyhood 
friend, and when the Democratic boss runs for 
an office (he has been an alderman many 
times), Lorimer lays no obstacles in his way. 
Part of the Democratic vote that was cast for 
Lorimer for Senator, in the Illinois legisla- 
ture, was cast by the legislators from “Hinky 
Dink’s” domain, and it is safe to say that they 
at least did not have to be bribed. 

Well, mixing with preachers and gamblers, 
bankers and burglars, as newsboy and _boot- 
black, young Billy Lorimer developed rapidly 
a knowledge of human nature, but, thanks to 
his memories of a father’s teachings and to 
the wise influence of his mother, he kept his 
life clean and honest. “During my life on 
the streets,’ says the Senator, speaking of 
his mother, “she never lectured me. She 
didn’t warn me to avoid this or shun that. 
When she talked, she was always impersonal. 
She laid down wholesome principles of con- 
duct without mentioning any one’s name.” 
This wise mother taught him to read, and 
then he took a school-book with him on his 
newspaper route in the early morning, study- 
ing it by the light of the street lamps. He 
never went to scheol a day in his life. But 
when he was fifteen, and earning $1,000 a 
year on the streets, he was an attendant at 
Sunday school, and his teacher, a young lady 
only two years older than he, seeing his ig- 
norance of book-learning, gave him several 
books, assigned him lessons, and for two years 
heard him recite every Monday night. 

At the age of fifteen he began looking for 
jobs of a higher grade than blacking shoes. 
He tried sign-painting, but success in that line 
he soon found would be too tardy for a boy 
with a family to support. Then he became 
solicitor for a laundry. Then he went into 
a meat-canning establishment, familiarizing 
himself with all the different processes—cook- 
ing, capping, processing, inspecting and the 
rest, and earning from $25 to $35 a week. 
From that he gravitated into a regular pack- 
ing-house, and at the age of twenty broke 
down under the long hours and unhealthful 
surroundings. (For further details and high 
lights read Upton Sinclair’s romance, “The 
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TO SCHOOL A DAY IN HIS LIFE 


Senator William Lorimer, of Illinois, had a complete course in the University of Hard Knocks and is now 
taking a sort of post graduate course in Washington and Chicago. He began his career by supporting a widowed 
nother and her six children, when he was ten years old, by selling newspapers and shining shoes, 
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Jungle.”), A city alderman found him a job 
as a street-car conductor, and then he first 
began to show the effects of his sojourn in 
Ohio and to dabble in politics. It was the 
year of the Cleveland-Blaine contest and 
young Lorimer idolized the “plumed knight” 
from Maine. He talked so fervidly about 
Blaine that lumber merchants used to wait 
for his car in order to get him to going on 
the subject. It nearly broke his heart when 
Blaine was defeated by less than fifteen hun- 
dred votes in New York. In his own voting 
precinct in Chicago, young Lorimer, endeavor- 
ing to cast his first vote for his idol, found 
that there were no Republican ballots at the 
booth, and he had to tramp into another pre- 
cinct to find a ballot. Determined that such 
a thing should not happen again, he organ- 
ized a few young men into a Republican club, 
in his mother’s kitchen, before the next elec- 
tion came around, in order to distribute Re- 
publican ballots in his precinct. That was his 
first step as an organizer. Before long he 
vas a member of the central committee of 
his party, and he soon took the lead in re- 
organizing the whole Republican machine of 
Chicago. “To-day,” he asserts, “Chicago has 
the most scientific organization ever known 
in all the history of American politics.” In 
the meantime, Lorimer was mounting the lad- 
der of financial success as well, becoming a 
contractor on a very small scale (having no 
trouble with strikers as he was the sole work- 
man); then speculating successfully in real 
estate; then getting control of a brick-yard, 
which he has owned and operated ever since. 
In 1894, being then thirty-seven years of 
age, he was nominated for Congress in a dis- 
trict with a normal Democratic plurality of 
17,000. He could not find anybody else to 
take the nomination so he had to take it him- 
self. He was elected, too, the men in the 
stockyards coming out strong for their for- 
mer fellow-workman. And his mother went 
to Washington to hear him take the oath of 
office. He served twelve years in the lower 
House before going to the Senate. Only two 
years before his first candidacy for Congress, 
he had made his first political speech. He 
was a candidate for clerk of the superior 
court and he had to follow the eloquent 
Senator Mason on the platform. His speech 
consisted of just thirty-four words. He said: 
“I am no speech-maker. After I am elected 
clerk of the superior court, I‘want all of you 
to come to my office, put your feet on my 
desk, and smoke my cigars.” It was a beauti- 
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ful speech, but it didn’t succeed in carrying 
him into the office. 

“There has never been anything in the 
Senator’s personal habits,” says Clifford S. 
Raymond, writing in Human Life last year, 
“which could offend any church ideas of 
morals, discipline or upright conduct.... 
Even the most elevated of the high-brows ad- 
mire the personal, altho they view with alarm 
the public, character of the new Senator.” 
He not only was never heard to use a cuss- 
word, we are told, but he never was seen to 
look one! Further: 


“In private life he was a model of the virtues. 
He had married an accomplished and intelligent 
woman, whose aid and counsel has been of profit 
to him. His children were many and handsome. 
He had so conducted himself towards his fellow 
man that no setting sun found him harboring 
sentiments of such a character that he could not 
shake any fellow human by the hand on the ris- 
ing of the morrow’s sun and inquire tenderly 
after his health. 

“He never allowed his pleasant face to be 
clouded by angry emotions. With his mild blue 
eyes fixed serenely on the pleasant future, with 
his benevolent chin nestling confidingly over an 
ecclesiastically white string tie, with a benevolent 
smile lighting up the rest of his benevolent coun- 
tenance, Mr. Lorimer has made his placid way 
through life. If he were to be given his proper 
costuming and his proper stage setting, he would 
be placed in a quiet meadow where the daisies 
grow and where the larks sing. He would have 
a shepherd’s crook in his hands and whilst he 
watched and guarded his meek flock he would 
make sweet music on the pipes.” 


That cynical observer of affairs at Wash- 
ington who tells the readers of The Saturday 
Evening Post Who’s Who and Why, sums up 
Lorimer’s political character as follows: “He 
is a big, fair man. His followers call him the 
‘blond boss.’ He likes political power, and 
plays the game with that in view. He has 
cut a wide swath in Illinois politics. Many 
times he has seemed to be supreme in the state. 
Many times he has teen so badly defeated 
that the opponents to his methods have cele- 
brated his final downfall. Always he has 
climbed up again. He has been praised, 
abused, complimented and execrated, but he 
has always been bland, benign, calm, dispas- 
sionate, suave, and on the job. He has al- 
ways been all these things on the outside, but 
on the inside he has been a boss who has 
used anything that came his way, with a keen 
and intelligent eye toward his own exaltation 
at proper periods.” 
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He owns a large library, and his favorite 
authors are Victor Hugo and Charles Dick- 
ens. His favorite recreation is yachting, and 
especially yacht-racing. But he is also a lover 
of the baseball game, and mild-mannered as 
he is he can “root” for the Chicago “Cubs” 
when they need it—which is not very often. 
He owns a farm of 600 acres in Michigan 
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and is looking for another. Eight children, 
six of them girls, stand round about him and 
his wife to defend him from any charge of 
being in favor of race-suicide. He tries on 
them the same policy his mother tried on him, 
of rebuking, warning and admonishing by in- 
direction and suggestion rather than by direct 
and personal appeal. 





NE of the strongest things about the 
QO development of the insurgent move- 
ment in the Lower House of Con- 
gress is its lack of a leader. In 
the Senate, the movement consists of nothing 
but leaders—Dolliver, La Follette, Beveridge, 
Cummins and the rest, any one of whom may 
be supposed to have his eye on the pres- 
idency. In the Lower House there is no real 
leader as yet. The insurgent newspapers 
play up first Murdock, then Norris, then 
Cooper, then some other one of the little com- 
pany that, despite its size, is worrying 
Speaker Cannon and his aides so visibly these 
days. In the most dramatic of their battles 
—the one in which Cannon was ousted from 
the committee of rules—the insurgent leader 
was George W. Norris, of Nebraska. His 
claim to leadership is as good as anybody’s, 
therefore, just at the moment. Not that he 
asserts any such claim. No one of the House 
insurgents asserts such a claim. They are 
too- foxy for that. When an insurrection 
crystallizes around some one man as leader, 
all that is necessary in order to crush the in- 
surrection is to crush its head. Cannon has 
tried to take just that course. One of the 
first men he singled out was Norris, remov- 
ing him from a rather choice position on the 
committee of public buildings. But the course 
hasn’t worked out well. If Norris or any 
other of the insurgent cong:essmen were to 
be actually beheaded, the movement would go 
on just as well. 

“Get on any train in the corn and hog 
states anywhere between Chicago and Lin- 
coln,” says the Washington correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, “and you will 
find a dozen men like George William Nor- 
ris. They are church members, don’t drink, 
probably have a Sunday-school class at home, 
and smoke five-cent cigars with a relish which 
is the truest and surest visible manifestation 
among adult males of real leaders of the sim- 
ple life. They have a fair first-hand grasp 





THE UNEXCITING CAREER OF JUDGE NORRIS 


of the simple elements of public affairs and 
a rough working knowledge of national gov- 
ernmental machinery and procedure. They 
do not know the subtleties and chicanery and 
the wheels within wheels of politics as it is 
played in the East.” We don’t think this cor- 
respondent knows what he is talking about 
when he thus discredits the political finesse of 
the middle states. They know the game there 
better, if anything, than it is known in the 
East, and they can usually give the Eastern 
men cards and spades, when it comes to a 
national convention, and then win out. But 
the correspondent is probably right in viewing 
Norris as an inconspicuous, average sort of 
man. He is not a spellbinder or a Napoleon 
of politics. “Simple in tastes, quiet in his 
dress,” says another special correspondent, 
“there is nothing to distinguish him from 
any one of a hundred American business and 
professional men who would be met in any 
one of the growing towns of the Middle 
West.” He is a country lawyer and he had 
a hard fight to get back to Congress in the 
last election. His plurality was but twenty- 
two. But that small balance of votes on the 
right side has enabled him to strike a blow 
at what is called “czarism” in Congress that 
may have telling effects for years to come. 
When the opportunity came Norris was ready 
for it. He had his little resolution tucked 
away in his coat pocket and had been carry- 
ing it around so long that the paper was 
crumpled and rusty looking. But it served 
the purpose when an opening was given at 
last. 

He was born on an Ohio farm, near San- 
dusky. His father died when he was a small 
child, his only brother was killed in the Civil 
War before George was five years old, and 
his mother was left in straitened circum- 
stances. George, instead of going to kinder- 
garten, started in to help support the family. 
He began by gathering chips for the kitchen 
fire, bringing water from the spring house for 
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“T have been in the habit,” says George W. Norris, one of the insurgent congressmen, 
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the tea-kettle, weeding the garden, and gath- 
ering eggs. Then he grew big enough to milk 
the cow, hoe the corn, carry the swill to 
the hogs, and, by climbing up on the edge 
of the manger, get the bridle on old Dobbin. 
Ask any middle Westerner whose hair is be- 
ginning to turn gray what George did in 
those days of his boyhood and he can tell you 
offhand. He “worked out” on neighboring 
farms later on, in summer time, and went to 
the district school in winter. He learned 
enough of the rudiments to become a school- 
teacher in states a little farther West, where 
they had to use old barns and corn cribs for 
school-houses. After getting a few dollars 
together he concluded to go to college. He 
came back to Ohio and started to digging up 
Greek roots in Baldwin University, located in 
Berea, O., on the outskirts of Cleveland, where 
they have huge stone quarries that turn out 
grindstones for the whole world. After grad- 
uation he went to a normal school in Valpa- 
raiso, Ind. He resumed teaching, studying 
law at night and becoming a full-fledged law- 
yer in 1883. He went to Nebraska to prac- 
tice, became prosecuting attorney and then 
was twice elected district judge. He has been 
seven years in Congress without particularly 
distinguishing himself until a few weeks ago. 
He was one of the first of the insurgents, 
but it is conceded that he has not been play- 
ing to the galleries nor seeking personal dis- 
tinction. He has had to educate his own 
constituency along insurgent lines. When the 
final vote on the Payne-Aldrich bill came, 
he was one of the few insurgents to vote 
for it, tho he had been fighting all along to 
change it. 

“T have been in the habit,” said Norris in 
a recent interview, as he puffed at a stogie 
that makes his favorite smoke, “of hoeing my 
own row of corn ever since I was a young- 
ster. Not once within my recollection have 
I ever been aided by influence or money in 
anything. When I was a small boy I had to 
get out into the hayfield to make my living 
by the hardest kind of hard work, and it has 
been a continuous history of the same labor 
ever since. But I guess the hard knocks have 
done me good at that.” He had no help in his 
last campaign from the Republican congres- 
sional committee and expects none this year. 
He is used to small pluralities, by the way. 
In 1892 he was elected president of the de- 
bating society in Valparaiso University by the 
plurality of one vote. His plurality when he 
was elected district judge in 1895 was but two. 
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His plurality of 22 in 1908, for Congress, has 
been mentioned. And the recent victory over 
Cannon, under his leadership, was reached by 
the scant plurality of three. Five minutes 
after the voting was completed enough regu- 
lar Republicans rushed in to have turned the 
tide had they been in time. 

Judge Norris was not cut out for a great 
orator. He is pleasant looking, amiable, in- 
telligent, and inspires a feeling of confidence 
in his sincerity. He is short and plump and 
dark. He speaks well, but his voice does 
not rise much higher than a conversational 
tone and his manner is not at all theatrical or 
declamatory. Because of his lack of pyrotech- 
nics he is not a gallery favorite. His train- 
ing in speech-making has been in the debating 
societies which flourished all through the mid- 
dle States a generation ago and which gave 
so many of our politicians their start in the 
art of addressing the public. Norris is a de- 
bater rather than an orator. He gets at his 
point without delay and makes his meaning 
clear. Then he stops. He does not move one 
to tears or fire one to heroic endeavor. In 
Indiana he used to walk three miles, after a 
hard day’s work, to attend the debating society, 
where such a subject as, “Resolved that in- 
temperance is a greater evil than all other 
evils combined” would be threshed out until 
midnight, the whole society growing intensely 
excited over the results. When the Populist 
movement swept over Nebraska, there were 
only two lawyers in the county where Norris 
resided that failed to join the new party. 
One of the two was Norris. He maintained 
his adherence to the Republican party and de- 
bated the political issues with the Populist 
orators in the face of many a hostile audience. 
Republican doctrines were at a discount in 
those days in Nebraska, when they used to 
shovel corn into the stoves because it didn’t 
pay to cart it to the market. Judge Norris’s 
Republicanism was severely tested, but he did 
not waver. If he has become an “insurgent” 
now it is not from lack of loyalty to the party, 
as he looks at the matter, but from opposition 
to a system in the House of Representatives 
that gives an excess of power to the speaker. 
A Congressman cares more for a good com- 
mittee assignment than for anything connected 
with his position, says Judge Norris. The 
power given the speaker by the rules commit- 
tee to select the standing committees “places 
him in control of the political guillotine.” In 
the appointment of the committees of the pres- 
ent house, he charges, every insurgent was 
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discriminated against and his place given to 
some one who had faithfully followed the 
speaker’s lead. Each of them represented a 


district as large as the speaker’s. Each was, 
under the Constitution, entitled to equal power 
with him. Yet under this one rule the speaker 
is able temporarily to destroy the usefulness 
of every man even of his own party who ques- 
tions his autocratic rights and desires to cur- 
tail them in any degree. 

Norris, according to the Evening Post cor- 
respondent already quoted, “represents the best 
type of man in the insurgent movement. No 
personal animus has been disclosed in any- 
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thing that he has said or done. Whether right 
or wrong, to all appearances he is disinter- 
ested and striving for what he conceives to 
be the general welfare. Certainly, that is about 
all we can ask of our public servants in this 
imperfect world. Norris could not by any use 


of the imagination be called, as the common 


phrase runs, a ‘big man.’ He lacks the broad 
vision, the thoroly trained mind, and the con- 
trolled imagination that characterize political 
giants, but he is honest and sincere and well 
meaning; that is something. At any rate, he 
has done what he set out to do, and made a 
clean job of it.” 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS CHANTECLER 


ENERAL as is that note of admira- 
tion which dominates the chorus of 
European press comment upon the 
personality of Theodore Roosevelt, 

it would be affectation to ignore the analogies 
discerned in a number of critical estimates 
between the greatest contemporary American 
character and the greatest contemporary stage 
character. The original cartoon of Theodore 
Roosevelt as Chantecler appeals to some for- 
eigners mightily. 

Only in the capacity of strutting rooster 
does Theodore Roosevelt impress the Socialist 
Humanité, organ of the illustrious Jean Jaurés. 
As a strutter Theodore Roosevelt is pro- 
nounced incomparable, quite a rival to M. 
Guitry in the part of Chantecler. Otherwise 
he is to be characterized solely by what he did 
not do. Ordinary biographies are composed of 
what the subject did, but it is the peculiar 
distinction of Theodore Roosevelt to be known 
by what he has left undone. This comment is 
in tune with the whole Socialist orchestra of 
Europe, for the dailies of that school can 
not forget Theodore Roosevelt’s denunciation 
of their crusade as immoral. They all tend 
to quote with approval the denunciation of 
Professor Herron to the effect that Theodore 
Roosevelt is to carry the world “through the 
beginning of a new dark ages.” The French 
Socialist organs take their cue from the Ger- 
man Socialist Vorwérts, which tells the story 
of the former President’s life somewhat in the 
spirit of an evangelical tract expatiating upon 
the career of a notorious evil doer. Theodore 
Roosevelt is even referred to in this paper as 
an awful warning. 

Who and what is this Theodore Roosevelt ? 
In reply to its own scornful query, the Berlin 


Vorwarts, organ of militant Socialism, insists 
that he is destitute of all delicacy, all modesty 
and all capacity. “The peace hero of the hour 
proved, in the office of President of the United 
States, the most diligent promoter of jingoism 
and of militarism.” He it was, declares this 
daily, who contrived the revolution in Panama 
by fomenting warlike dissensions between the 
Central American lands. Nor is he worthy 
of the title of gentleman, being quite without 
politeness and without culture—“‘a man ever 
ready to pick a quarrel with the weak with the 
ostentatious unction of the hypocrite.” No 
trace of true wisdom is discernible in any of 
his pumpous utterances during the entire 
course of his spectacular tour of Europe. “He 
prates, prates, prates of things he never under- 
stood because his mind is incapable of grasp- 
ing the spirituality of truth, unformed by real 
knowledge, unenlightened by reflection.” His 
knowledge is an ill-digested hodge podge of 
“Uncoordinated irrelevancies” upon which he 
bases “ unfounded conclusions” and “unsound 
generalizations.” 

Theodore Roosevelt looks upon himself as 
an “Imperator,” the imperial Caesar of the 
West, suspects Maximilian Harden, the most 
brilliant of German journalists, who expati- 
ates upon the theme in the Berlin Zukunft. 
It is a species of Julian progress that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has made through Europe. 
He is preparing a fresh campaign for the 
presidency and to the prestige he has won he 
looks for an election. He deems himself a 
Superman, a child of destiny. The world has 
taken Theodore Roosevelt so seriously that 
he has ended by regarding himself as a great 
man, “which he never will be.” His salient 
traits are set forth in Harden’s typically sen- 
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tentious style. Theodore Roosevelt boasts. 
Theodore Roosevelt prates. Theodore 
Roosevelt is a nobody. Think of a Ger- 
man Emperor welcoming him in person! 
Would the grandfather of the reigning 
German Emperor have welcomed Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in person? Never.” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s European trip has been 
a triumph of stage management. “He has 
an insatiable appetite for applause. He 
whirls through Europe. Whether there 
be in America men of worth enough to 
save their country from his election to the 
Presidency again remains to be seen.” 
No one can appreciate Theodore Roose- 
velt, in the opinion of that devoted ex- 
ponent of conservative opinion, the Berlin 
Post, who fails to detect his genius for ad- 
vertisement. “It is an American genius, 
this one for advertisement. But Theodore 
Roosevelt is limited in his capacity for 
advertisement by his inability to exploit 
anything but himself.” His personality is 
to Theodore Roosevelt what pills are to 
the quack. “He talks of one thing always, 
Theodore Roosevelt.” It matters not what 
his “ostensible theme” may be. “He per- 
petually harks back to himself.” Is he dis- 
coursing of peace? He reads Theodore 
Roosevelt into the whole theme. “Does 
he mention the ancients? It is but an ex- 
cuse for dwelling upon himself. He can 
not think of Marius without recalling his 
own services to the world.” Perhaps he 
is interesting, concedes the Berlin news- 
paper, but it is only because he reveals 
his colossal egotism in every phrase. “He 
does not really know anything unconnected 
with his career and that career he exag- 


. gerates to the proportion of his own ob- 


session with himself.” The word that fits 
him is megalomaniac. Long since would 
the world have wearied of him but for 
the genius he displays at every turn for 
advertising himself. 

Even the most indulgent critic of the 
Colonel’s~ military career, proceeds the 
Berlin Post, must perceive that he never 
was a soldier. “As for the heroic deeds 
of the Spanish-American war, it may be 
pointed out that for a hundred years there 
has been no less hazardous campaign 
than this one in Cuba, which we Prus- 
sians, when we think of its trifling sacri- 
fices on battlefields, rightly characterize 
with the unlovely but all the more effec- 
tive term of potato war.” And the hero of 
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“ME UNT GOTT UNT TEDDY” 


In megalomaniacal impressions of the mentality of the 
former President of the United States whom they lately 
eulogized, many European dailies are now pointedly un- 


complimentary. 
—Berlin Kladderadatsch 
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this potato war is Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
who has “the impudence to refer to tactics and 
strategy as if they were properly within the 
scope of his petty intelligence.” Note, like- 
wise, the Berlin daily adds, the certainty of 
Theodore Roosevelt that he is competent to 
discuss military questions. He would not 
hesitate to instruct Napoleon himself regard- 
ing a flanking operation. He would take 
Hannibal sternly to task for maneuvering on 
the Mincio. Theodore Roosevelt would stand 
unawed in the very presence of Frederick the 
Great and persist in correcting the faults of 
the great Prussian campaigns. One might 
bring all the illustrious generals of Europe 
for the past five hundred years into one class 
and Theodore Roosevelt would never entertain 
a second’s doubt of his perfect aptitude to 
impart instruction to them all. “If they ven- 
tured to instruct him he would display his 
teeth in a smile.” 

It may be observed parenthetically that 
great astonishment has been caused by this 
diatribe in the Berlin Post, which, as the 
mouthpiece of the “free” conservatives, con- 
veys the views of the most “governmental” 
of all the political groups in Germany. In 
matters of foreign policy, it is supposed to 
take its views altogether from the Wilhelm- 
strasse. The inference is, therefore, that an 
influential section of Berlin officialdom is 
privy to this onslaught upon the former Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is suspected to 
reflect diplomatic discontent at the failure of 
Theodore Roosevelt to support Berlin policy 
in Morocco. 
in world politics Theodore Roosevelt has been 
a “poser,” one who reaped credit where he 
sowed no seed of achievement. The mediation 
in the war between Russia and Japan was not 
the outcome of Theodore Roosevelt’s own 
initiative. His diplomacy was distinguished 
during his term of office less by genius and 
point than by acerbity and virulence. The 
people of the United States, not understanding 
that world politics in the far eastern war 
depended not so much upon the influence and 
wisdom of Theodore Roosevelt as upon the 
natural and necessary relation of things, were 
willing to attribute everything to the talent 
and capacity of this one “poser.” Nor need 


anyone doubt that Theodore Roosevelt took 
credit for everything with the best faith in the 
world. “He is the Chantecler who prides him- 
self upon the rising of the sun because he 
condescends to crow.” 





At any rate, the Post avers that, 








explained upon the same theory, avers the 
Berlin Post further. It heartily endorses the 
charge of “indiscretion and self will” brought 
against Theodore Roosevelt by the late Mark 
Hanna, “who indeed knew his Roosevelt.” 
When the mighty hunter first came into notice 
as police commissioner of New York, we 
read moreover, he began that censorship of 
everybody and of everything which “he ex- 
tends by a process as instinctive as it is 
natural” to “the universal world.” Nothing 
human is alien to him, proceeds this paper. 
“He will with perfect assurance undertake 
to teach German to the Germans and French 
to the French.” Are you a Chinese mandarin? 
Lo! this Roosevelt, fresh from the wilds of 
the west, is reading you his commentary on 
Confucius. “Not that he knows anything— 
no, no! He is too ignorant to realize his 
limitations.” Thus is the universe deafened 
by his voice, always dinning in the ear. 
Should any doubts of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
ability to teach the whole human race arise in 
any mind, he is equipped with credentials 
signed by himself, “in true American style, 
with a fecundity of imagination beside which 
Karl May’s descriptive gifts are but a flick- 
ering tallow dip.” 

Of his predisposition to “blow and bluster” 
and to “swell with conceit,” the clerical Ber- 
lin Germania feels not the slightest doubt. 
The Germania advances all sorts of objections 
to Theodore Roosevelt, the principal one of 
which is that he is an offensive ass. One 
searches his biography in vain, we are told by 
this daily, for one constructive act in the 
course of “a destructive career.” His pas- 
sage anywhere in the world can be traced 
by “the clamor and confusion to which it gives 
rise.” He makes much ado about his own 
scholarship and erudition, but one can not 
read his productions—or at least the Ger- 
mania can not—without wonder at his im- 
maturity of mind. On this point there seems 
to exist a basis of agreement between a cler- 
ical organ and a Socialist organ, for the Rome 
Avanti is equally impressed by Theodore 
Roosevelt’s crude style and his even cruder 
ideas. “He acts like a schoolboy and cer- 
tainly he writes like one.” The estimate is 
not far removed from one in the London Sat- 
urday Review, which sees in his most matured 
reflections while abroad “the kind of thing 
that might be compounded of elementary’ an- 
cient history, Guizot and perhaps Buckle on 
the history of civilization.” 


The sensations of his official career may be 
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USTERITY of life, piety of mind and 
an extreme absorption in the pro- 
saic details of wifehood and mother- 
hood are so characteristic of Her 

Majesty, Queen Mary, consort of George V., 
that all the society organs in Europe predict 
something of that revival of Puritanism at the 
English court which made the cult of the 
family so characteristic of the early Victorian 
era. The revolution at the court of St. James’s 
has, in truth, already begun and many of the 
flippant peeresses who ornamented the last 
reign have gone into obscuration. Fashions, 
it is announced, are to be serious and sober. 
Presentations at court will henceforth entail 
much elimination of ladies with a past. Re- 
ligion will again become important. Manners 
will cease to be free and easy. Bishops will 
be more in evidence and jockeys less en- 
couraged. Heroines of the divorce court and 
the music hall are to be taboo. More im- 
portant than all other details combined is the 
evident fact, as the Paris Figaro deems it, that 
the will of the Queen, instead of the personal 
preferences of the King, is to determine the 
social recognition and standing accorded to 
ladies and gentlemen making up what is called 
society. Smartness has lost the importance 
it had while Edward reigned, and impeccable 
respectability has attained a value it seemed 
altogether to have lost while the late sovereign 
held sway. Birth and blood are not to be dis- 
regarded, but they are to count only when re- 
inforced by virtue of the domestic description. 

With what justice the new Queen of Eng- 
land may be referred to as a prude is a theme 
upon which the Paris Figaro expatiates def- 
erentially. Queen Mary, it feels confident, is 
an extremely proper person. Her Majesty, 
we are told, will not countenance the sort of 
license upon the music hall stage of London 
which in the last reign seemed not to violate 
anyone’s sense of propriety. The Queen is 
affirmed to oppose short skirts unless worn 
solely for walking excursions into the country. 
They should not then be as high as the boot 
tops. In town short skirts should never be 
worn at all. This Puritan rigor in matters of 
costume is understood to be in harmony with 
another Puritan tendency of the Queen’s. 
She advocates reserve in feminine manner. 
The French daily understands that her little 
girl has been trained into a decided demurity 
of deportment. The Queen is thought un- 
wontedly silent for a royal personage, at least 
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THE PURITANIC QUEEN OF ENGLAND 


so far as may be judged by those who have 
studied her from a point of view outside the 
immediate royal circle. Never does she 
evince that “chattiness” which has made the 
King’s mother so popular. 

Long before her Majesty came to the throne 
her serious taste in reading was a matter of 
remark. The Queen is said in the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse to be quite unacquainted 
with the literature of the continent of Europe. 
The late King kept in touch with French let- 
ters and the French stage, altho he read com- 
paratively little. The new King is understood 
to be fond of reading, but his consort is de- 
scribed by our Austrian contemporary as “the 
scholar of the royal family.’ Yet she is in 
no sense modern. Her favorite novelist is 
said to be Thackeray, and if we may accept 
as authentic a story in the Vienna paper, she 
has kept most of the modern fiction writers 
of England out of her library on the ground 
of their immorality. To the new school of 
Socialist writers who owe so much to the in- 
spiration of Ibsen, the Queen is warmly op- 
posed. To her children she has read aloud 
all the world-famed fairy stories, the prime 
favorite in the royal domestic circle being 
“Alice in Wonderland.” The Queen is said 
also to have read many of the stories of the 
late Charlotte M. Yonge, and to be a great 
admirer of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels. 

Nothing could be more fervent than the 
religious faith of the Queen. She is strict in 
her attendance upon divine service and equally 
strict in impressing their religious duties upon 
the members of her immediate family circle. 
During the lifetime of the late King, the royal 
lady appointed all the spiritual advisers of the 
family, or at least that is what the French 
papers print. Edward VII. never felt the least 
interest in theology and it is said that George 
V. is comparatively indifferent upon that sub- 
ject, but his consort deems theology, says the 
Paris Figaro, a matter of the first importance. 
It will be extremely difficult to elevate to the 
bench of bishops any clergyman suspected of 
heterodox views, for the new sovereign has 
all the piety of Anne and a decided taste for 
the discussion of trinitarian doctrines. She 
has read much upon these themes, it likewise 
appears, and she pays much attention to those 
of the clergy whose religious views seem to 
her to be sound. It is predicted that bishops 
will be more popular at court than they have 
been for the last ten years. 
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The “new woman” and the whole feminist 
movement seem to the Paris Matin in some 
peril of being frowned down by the court. 
Her Majesty’s ideas of the functions of a wife 
and mother would nowadays be pronounced 
old fashioned. She is extremely strict, we 
read, in exacting implicit obedience from every 
one of her children, even the oldest. Each of 
them receives a stated allowance—no large 
sum, it seems—and at the end of every month 
a statement of receipts and expenditures is 
required. The habit of saving is encouraged. 
The Queen’s only daughter has an account in 
the post office savings department. Her sons 
are expected to save some of their pocket 
money. No gifts of any kind can be made to 
the royal children. They are not permitted 
to eat outside the royal residence unless they 
are at school. Their clothes, when not pre- 
scribed for formal occasion by the etiquet of 
their rank, are made under the superintend- 
ence of their mother. Even the oldest of the 
princes is said never in his life to have worn 
either socks or stockings that his mother did 
not knit. 

As a knitter, the prowess of the Queen is 
already world wide, but it seems from the 
accounts in the French and German dailies 
that her Majesty can crochet, embroider, do 
plain sewing and use the sewing machine. 
The Queen prides herself most, however, upon 
her knowledge of lace. As Princess of Wales 
she lent to the historical lace exposition in 
London a flounce of the famous Horniton lace 
which was part of the dress worn by her 
mother, the late Princess Mary Adelaide, on 
her marriage with the late Duke of Teck. 
Altho an expert in the manipulation of her 
pillow and bobbins, it is affirmed that Queen 
Mary never had a lesson in lace-making in her 
life. She picked it up from her mother, who 
learned it from her mother, and so the art has 
been handed down from generation to gene- 
ration in the Queen’s family. Her Majesty is 
said to be so completely at home with her 
work that she can carry on a conversation 
and ply her bobbins with nimble fingers at the 
same time. Even while knitting she can read 
a book in her lap, and she never goes any- 
where without the knitting needles, much to 
the amusement of the modern ladies in the 
court circle. 

Intellectually the Queen is not, the Figaro 
is forced to say, what the world calls brilliant. 
She never convulses the court circle by the 
flashes of her wit, nor does she seem to man- 
ifest that sprightliness for which some of the 


British Princesses in the past have been s9 
renowned. Her demeanor is characterized by 
gravity and her utterances are of the sensible 
sort. Were she not a Queen it might be as- 
serted that she lacks a sense of humor, but 
when a lady is on the throne of England, the 
Figaro says, it is probably just as well that 
she manifest no tendency to epigram. Her 
Majesty is said to have an infinite capacity 
for homiletics, or rather for the assimilation 
of homiletics. She will listen with pleasure 
to very long sermons about her duty to God 
and when she asks questions of the ladies in 
the court circle they are as likely as not to 
have reference to their religious views. Flip- 
pancy is never tolerated from anyone. Sun- 
day is always spent seriously and piously, nor 
are family prayers omitted. Grace is said 
both before and after meals. The Queen 
takes ale at lunch and her sons are allowed 
beer or ale at dinner. 

Popularity in the ordinary sense of the 
term does not seem to be dear to the Queen, 
we read in our French contemporary. She 
has never striven for it. She has no demo- 
cratic instincts and she is the firmest of be- 
lievers in rank and precedence. The habityal 
gravity, not to say sternness, of the Queen's 
facial expression, her reserve of manner, her 
severity of view regarding things in general 
and, above all, her firm belief that time exists 
only to be improved are calculated to inspire 
profound respect, but they explain a lack of 
popularity which must be admitted. Matters 
are not mended by a’suspicion that the Queen 
is what in private life is called “near”—dis- 
posed to scrutinize expenditures of all kinds 
and to save money. She has a passion for 
details which ordinarily a Queen might be 
expected to leave to others, such as the yield 
of milk from a particular cow and the exact 
price of a pair of shoes. Every article of her 
attire is affirmed to be made in Great Britain. 
Unlike England’s Queens for some genera- 
tions, she uses only the English language in 
her domestic circle. Victoria used German 
and Alexandra is said to prefer her native 
Danish. 

A decided prejudice against everything that 
is not English seems to some observers so 
characteristic of Queen Mary that the court, 
opines the Berlin Post, is in some peril of be- 
coming provincial. Her Majesty’s dislike of 
foreigners will have, among other results, that 
of diminishing the importance of the diplo- 
matic corps, from the members of which the 
late sovereign chose many personal friends. 
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THE QUEEN WITH A NEW-ENGLAND CONSCIENCE. 


Nothing could be more Puritanical, in the opinion of all who have studied the consort af George V., than her 
em likely to make the new court 


standards of conduct which, in view of her, great influence over her husband, se 
more moral in tone than was even that of Victoria herself. 








Science and Discovery 








WHY THE FLYING MACHINE NEVER FLIES 


OTHING in the recent history of 
aviation, both in this country and 
abroad, is so disappointing, notes 
Paris Cosmos, as the failure of the 

flying machine to fly. “If a flying machine 
could fly,” to quote our contemporary, “there 
would be some basis for the great expectations 
of the layman on the subject of aviation. Of 
course, no flying machine really flies at all, 
notwithstanding the confirmed popular impres- 
sion that the Paulhans, the Wrights and the 
Bleriots actually fly through the air in their 
flying machines.” “The explanation of the 
paradox,” adds that expert on aviation, Mr. 
H. Massac Buist, “is to be found in the point 
that ‘the fixed planes must give way to the 
flapping wings before the true flying machine 
arrives. That is, there is in existence to- 
day no such thing as a flying machine, ‘altho 
it seems quite impossible to make the man in 
the street realize the fact.’” The brothers 
Wright, Lilienthal and others have proved 
that under certain very favorable conditions 
soaring feats are possible; but “when it is 
proposed to employ motive power for impart- 
ing motion to the wings we come up against 
a proposition which Nature tells us shall 
never be solved by man.” Yet even this de- 
tail is not the real cause of the “hopeless mis- 
conception,” as the well-known scientist, Sir 
Ray Lankester, calls it, into which the general 
mind has been led by aviation. A gross delu- 
sion has been fostered, he says, regarding the 
future of aviation. He describes it in this 
way: 

“There are many among those who are hopeful 
about the future of aeroplanes who illogically 
suppose because some appliances, like the steam 
engine and the motor-car, have in the past 
rapidly developed from the condition of clumsy, 
dangerous things to the position of efficiency and 
universal usefulness which they at present oc- 
cupy, that such progress is a law of human in- 
vention, and that the aeroplane must of neces- 
sity eventually develop triumphantly. The sober 
truth is that such a future may be in store for 
us—but that there is no reason to feel confident 
that such is the case. Such an opinion is, of 


course, consistent with profound admiration for 
the skill, but above all for the courage, the im- 
mense courage, of men-like M. Blériot, and the 
others who risk their lives in feats of aviation. 


“An interesting consideration in regard to this 
matter is that when you increase greatly the size 
and the weight of any moving body, whether it 
be travelling on the ground, floating through 
the air, or swimming under the water, you alter 
in a most serious way the proportionate effect 
on the moving body of what is called ‘friction.’ A 
microscopic organism of one five-hundredth of 
an inch long swimming in ordinary clear water 
is, in consequence of this proportion of friction 
to surface and weight, in the same conditions as a 
man would be were he swimming submerged in 
a sea of treacle. The water is, mechanically 
speaking, a viscid fluid in its relation to the mi- 
croscopic animalcule. And so it is with the re- 
lations of that gaseous fluid, the atmosphere, to 
smaller and larger bodies which float, fly, or are 
propelled in it. Size and specific gravity make a 
great difference in the case with which they float 
or are supported and move in the air, and it is 
all against the flying facility of the larger masses, 
It is a noteworthy fact in this connection, fur- 
nished by the study of natural history, that there 
are no large flying animals—large, that is to 
say, as animals go. It is true that there is a 
great range in the size of flying animals, from 
the minutest flies up to the condor vulture and 
the albatross. But the bodies of those birds are 
small, not larger than that of an ordinary dog, 
and the stretch of the wings is only about 10 ft. . . . 

“Even the most birdlike of these new aero- 
planes do not, in the proper sense of the words, 
‘fly’ or ‘aviate.’ Their movement and their mode 
of propulsion are not similar to those of a flying 
bird, nor of a flying insect, nor of a bat, nor of a 
pterodactyle. They do not strike the air with a 
wing. The propeller is quite distinct from the 
expanse of surface by means of which they float 
or glide. Their movement may be compared 
with that of a bird not when it is flying, but 
when it is gliding without stroke of the wing, 
with a very slight fall, through the air. In im- 
portant respects the poising and gliding of an 
aeroplane is more like that of the toy called a 
‘kite’ than like the flight of winged creatures.” 

It being conceded by all experts on aviation 
that a flying machine never flies, the question 
next discussed is whether human ingenuity 
can ever devise a flying machine that really 
will fly. “For it is the inability of the flying 
machine to fly,” explains Prometheus, the Ger- 
man scientific periodical, “that threatens all 
aviation with a species of arrested develop- 
ment. The opinion of the authorities who 
have discussed this subject seems to be in the 
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negative. London Nature has from time to 
time found space for discussions of the flying 
machine that flies, and it has not found reason 
to give its judgment in favor of the proposi- 
tion that the subject of the controversy has 
or will have any real existence. A competent 
authority has recently summed up the con- 
troversy in the London Westminster Gazette: 


“Lilienthal, the inspirer of all modern efforts 
which have led to practical flight, was one of 
the keenest investigators into the mysteries of 
bird flight. As long ago as 1889 he published 
his famous book ‘Bird Flight as a Basis of the 
Flying Art.’ It was the result of twenty-five 
years’ research and study; but when he was sat- 
isfied that curved surfaces, such as birds use, 
would be essential to human flight he was still 
uncertain about the ability of man to lift himself 
by flapping wings, and it was only after a number 
of experiments that he determined that flight by 
means of flappers was out of question. Pro- 
fessor Langley, another of the greater thinkers 
acrially, declared that we shall never be able to 
imitate the flight of soaring birds, because we 
cannot hope to make a sensitive apparatus that 
will work quickly enough to take advantage of 
the rising currents of air. We have seen all 
along that the bird has proved a false teacher 
and a misleading guide, and the closer its inim- 
itable movements have been copied the less sat- 


isfactory have been the results obtained. To the 
ornithopterists and the other visionaries the 
screw-propeller is a device which wantonly 


wastes the power transmitted to it by the motor. 
No doubt Paulhan’s propeller wasted a good 
deal of power when he flew to Manchester, but 
he got there all the same, and in less time than 
the average express. If we cannot walk through 
a stone wall we must climb over it, and what 
matters by what means flight is achieved so 
long as it is. We are ready to be converted to 
any system which is mechanically possible, but 
we must not allow ourselves to be deluded into 
the belief that we have anything to hope—least 
of all expect—from flapping wings, the alternat- 
ing mechanism of which would, according to M. 
Robert Petit, absorb four-fifths of that chimer- 
ical 2 horse power, which would be about as 
effective to procure sustentation as a watch- 
spring would be to drive a motor-’bus. It is too 
utterly idealistic.” 

Discussion of the subject is not invariably 
pessimistic, and that careful student of avia- 
tion, Mr. Gustav Lilienthal, has lately had the 
temerity to contend that flying machines that 
fly may yet be devised by human ingenuity. 
He explains in London Engineering that two 
different modes of flying can be distinguished— 
motionless soaring and flight with flapping 
wings. This is denied by other aviation ex- 
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perts, but in spite of that Mr. Lilienthal would 
have it accepted as a fact that while flight 
with flapping wings can be accomplished only 
by birds and angels, motionless soaring has 
been achieved by gulls and swallows, which 
have long and narrow wings. But how could 
they get to the soaring stage if they did not 
first flap their wings? In reply to this objec- 
tion, Mr. Lilienthal, whose brother is uni- 
versally ranked as the first and greatest martyr 
to aviation, observes: 

“The crow that passes overhead with flapping 
wings exhibits a wonderful combination of act- 
ing forces. The main part of the wing, that 
which is close to the body, acts like the bearing 
planes of the flying machine; but the outer part 
performs the function of the air screw, only in 
a more rational way. As I lately proved by ex- 
periment, the action of the flapping wing gives 
rise to an air resistance more than ten times 
greater than the ordinary calculation would 
show. The stroke of the wing is not a motion 
of even velocity, but acts with a sudden jerk 
upon the air, and the inertia of the latter sud- 
denly acted upon gives a larger resistance than! 
would be expected from measurements with 
planes moving like a screw with even velocity. 
This increase of resistance is referable mainly to 
the ends of the wings, which perform the greater 
part of the stroke. 

“At the ends of the wings are the finger feath- 
ers, which are of great importance to the bird, 
and an injury to them prevents it from getting 
the necessary forward motion. These finger 
feathers have a different shape from all the other 
feathers. They are socketed in pockets in which 
they can turn more or less around their center 
rib, as the bird finds it useful. Their outline is 
quite peculiar. At the inner end the feathers are 
very broad, overlapping each other for a short 
distance, but then they suddenly become so nar- 
row that between them there remains an open 
space. This allows them to turn with the hind 
edge upwards at the down stroke and down- 
wards at the up stroke. When the bird is flying 
forward and the wings are striking up and down 
they swing in an oblique line upwards and down- 
wards. The finger feathers then turn at the up 
stroke so far that the hind edge remains about 
six degrees higher than the fore edge, in rela- 
tion to their line of motion. Even under this 
negative angle the feathers are subjected to a 
pressure from below, directed a little backwards 
but mainly upwards, which is quite enough to 
lift the wing without any force of the muscles. 
At the down stroke, when the position of the 
feathers is reversed, the hind edge turning up- 
wards, the feathers have an angle of about three 
degrees positive to the direction of motion. As 
measurements with molded planes have proved, 
the upward pressure under the feathers at this 
small angle is 7 per cent. of the normal pressure, 











or the pressure which would be exerted on a 
p'ane moving square to the air. As a result of 
the position of the feathers, this pressure is di- 
rected considerably forward, and this is sufficient 
to overcome not only the backward pressure of 
the up stroke, but also the head wind the bird’s 
body has to meet and to keep up the forward 
motion of the bird. It must be understood that 
the weight of the bird is chiefly carried by the 
upward pressure exerted against the main part 
of the wing as it passes with great speed through 
the air. The hollow mold of the wing, even 
when passing forward in a horizontal position, 
creates a clean vertical pressure of 52 per cent. of 
the normal pressure. 

“Twenty years ago it was universally thought 
that a bird of 8-10 lb. weight represented about 
one horse power, according to the laws of re- 
sistance of air then known. But in consequence 
of the discovery of the action of curved planes, 
of the reduction of mechanical labor by the for- 
ward motion, and of the increase of pressure 
created by the wing’s stroke, it is now known 
that the actual power required to make a bird of 
the weight mentioned fly is only 1-30 horse power. 

“The gliding flights, in which my brother had 
very great experience, carrying him for distances 
of 300 yards with a fall of 18 yards, are a proof 
that but little extra power would be required to 
continue these flights horizontally. In fact, some- 
times, when the wind increased in strength as he 
was gliding, he rose higher than his starting 
point. But there was great danger in these 
gliding flights.” 


The whole problem of devising a flying 
machine that can fly is thus made out by Mr. 
Lilienthal to consist in the maintenance of 
equilibrium. The warping of the ends of the 
planes as invented by the Wrights is not suffi- 
cient. Strong winds upset everything. “It is 
a pity,” says Mr. Lilienthal, “that prizes are 
offered for the greatest speed of flying ma- 
chines. If prizes were given for the slowest 
flight, constructors would have to improve the 
efficiency of the bearing planes. If prizes were 
also offered for flights with the smallest motor, 
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this also would develop construction on the 
right lines. At present the bird with its wings 
is the only living thing that can fly, and not 
until the example it sets is followed will there 
ever be a flying machine that flies.” 

Because aeroplanes do not really fly their 
utilization in war may not revolutionize strat- 
egy and tactics, says Lord Montagu of Beau- 
lieu in the London Mail: 


“It must be admitted, however, that for the 
present reconnaissance work will be the chief use 
to which dirigibles and aeroplanes will be put— 
that is, finding out the enemy’s position, the dis- 
position of his forces, and the strength of the 
opposing host. But there will also be the use of 
the aeroplane or dirigible as the terror which 
flieth by day or equally by night. 

“To come to practical suggestions, there is no 
doubt, for instance, that the possession of, say, 
one hundred Farman or Short-Wright biplanes 
would add materially to the efficiency of an army 
in the field, for these would be able to give ac- 
curate information to its commander as to the 
enemy’s movements. 

“An attack would be possible by means of both 
dirigibles and aeroplanes upon a sleeping camp 
or an enemy landing on a shore or advancing 
over open country. Explosive bombs dropped 
from a dirigible would create immense uneasiness 
and tend to demoralize an army both by night 
and day. Proximity to home would give our 
military. air force great advantage as against an 
attacking force. 

“Of course, no one who has studied the subject 
pretends that the military dirigibles or aero- 
planes will at once revolutionize war, either by 
land or sea, but the progress in airmanship will 
very shortly modify the tactics of commanders of 
armies and make war more terrible in every 
sense.” 


All this does not in the least affect the main 
point, which is that the flying machine does 
not really fly. There is not to-day in exist- 
ence any such thing as a flying machine. 
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SIDE ELEVATION OF THE CURTISS BIPLANE 
This diagram, reproduced through the courtesy of The Scientific American, shows in profile the line of the 


planes, the cycle device 


e for gaining the first impetus on the ground and the adjustment of the aviator’s seat 
with reference to the situation of the levers controlling the motor and the rudder, 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF PALADINO BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY EXPERTS 


IGHT distinguished members of the 
faculty of Columbia University found 
no evidence of “supernormal powers,” 
but “much evidence of trickery” in 

the course of their sittings with the famed 
Italian medium Eusapia Paladino in the phys- 
ical laboratory of the college. They have 
stated their conclusions over their own signa- 
tures in a statement published by Science. 
Paladino herself declares that “if she was 
caught in the trickery described, that trickery 
was due to suggestion telepathically conveyed 
by the investigators.” At any rate, Paladino 
has forfeited the confidence of the Columbia 
experts, for whom Professor Dickinson S. 
Miller, who holds the chair of philosophy 
there, states certain conclusions. Broadly 
speaking, he says in the periodical just named, 
Paladino’s “phenomena,” as observed in this 
country, fall into seven classes—levitations of 
the table, raps, touches, breezes, lights, mate- 
rializations and movements in and about the 
cabinet. With the lights the experts do not 
seem to have been favored to their own satis- 
faction. Of all the other classes, Professor 
Miller says, first, that conclusive and detailed 
evidence was gained as to the methods by 
which typical specimens of them were repeat- 
edly produced, and, second, that when the 
medium was securely held they were not pro- 
duced at all. 

European verdicts in favor of Paladino’s 
supernormal powers are not taken seriously 
by the professor. They do not stand the test 
of scrutiny here. It was thoro in the Columbia 
University tests. It seems from Professor 
Miller’s own story, signed by himself in the 
New York Times, that Paladino was always 
watched from a tiny window opened in the 
panels of the wall on the left, near the floor 
and near her chair. She was watched also 
from a large chest of drawers on her right, 
the lower drawers of which were taken out. 


“A comfortable reposing place for a man was 
prepared in it, and a small window made in the 
front of the drawers, which were left to keep a 
natural appearance. She was watched from a 
hole in the top of the ‘cabinet.’ An investigator, 
lying on a mattress on top of a high instrument 
case, kept his eyes at the hole, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of her arm or foot in the cabinet be- 
low. Finally (for I must report, besides our 
official sittings to which the report above refers, 
six other sittings held before and after by more 


or less different groups) she was watched from 
the space under the chairs on the right and left 
sides of the table, the watchers having their eyes 
within about eight inches of her feet. And care 
was taken to bring these observations together 
afterward with, those of the sitters. Important 
work was done by Prof. R. W. Wood in direct 
observation of the medium’s movements in the 
cabinet.” 


Her chief accomplishment, we are _ told, 
consists in this—that she knows where each 
one of the sitters is putting his attention: 


“If you should look at the critical place nothing 
would happen there. But she is a consummate 
mistress of all arts to direct your attention away 
from the critical place. If she wants to do some- 
thing with the hands, she bids you to be careful 
that you have good control of the feet. If she 
wants to slip her foot on your’s so as to get the 
heel where the toe has been and put the toe on 
another fuot, she will make mystic passes in the 
air in front of your eyes, and at each stroke of 
her hand, slip goes the foot—a slight motion, 
which it is virtually certain that you will not 
notice. A jerk in one place covers a lesser jerk 
in another. She is a supreme eluder. Give all 
your attention to holding her hands and no hand- 
phenomenon will come; the feet can do quite 
enough in the interval. Then she will tell you 
to give up the control and get under the table 
and hold her feet. Then the phenomena that 
follow are done by the hand, tho you do not 
know it.” 


In telling the results of their scrutiny, Pro- 
fessor Miller lays stress, first, upon the trick 
of “substitution,” an old ruse which is still 


her “grand stratagem.” He writes: 

“I had been expecting that after its discovery 
in Cambridge, England, long ago, she would have 
elaborated some new masterpiece. I was playing 
with the ideas of a false arm of fine French 
workmanship, a spring reel in her clothing, under 
her arm, or worked by the abdominal muscles. 
But the human race has proved itself patiently 
gullible enough to let Eusapia keep calmly on 
with her first trick. She persuades the two hold- 
ers on her right and left that they are holding 
two hands or two feet, when, in fact, they have 
hold of one at different points. It is done, of 
course, out of sight. With the feet it can be 
easily done, as the feet of the holders and the 
medium are all together under a table a foot and 
a half wide. With the hands it is done either 
on her lap as she sits at the table, or on the table 
under cover of the curtain, which often ‘blows 
out’ over the table and remains there. Our policy 
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in general was not to notice fraud or suggest 
suspicion. We held her on purpose just as she 
wished at several sittings in order. to watch the 
substitution trick at work and note the coming 
and going of the hands or feet. The English 
report says: ‘Of substitution of feet we discov- 
ered no instances’ in eleven sittings. In point of 


fact, substitution of feet is the basis of somewhat 
more than half Eusapia’s performances.” 


They found the secret of Paladino’s “mate- 
rializations,” insists Professor Miller. In all 
the previous reports, weird hands, heads and 
the like, suddenly appearing in front of the 
curtains, had figured numerously. Again Pro- 
fessor Miller was “crestfallen.” These spir- 
itual members, taking shape before the eyes 
of the investigators, turned out to be—the 
medium’s hands. By close watching, they re- 
peatedly saw her hand, which had slipped its 
holding, dart back toward the curtain. The 
hand appearing above her head was often 
strikingly like hers. Sometimes it was white 
and vague in the half darkness, apparently 
swathed in a bit of flimsy white material like 
a handkerchief that she was observed to carry 
with her. “No materialization whatever ap- 
peared except when there was reason to be- 
lieve that the medium had her left hand free. 
She is left-handed and every materialization 
was such as her left hand could produce.” 

The mystery of the breezes, Professor Mil- 
ler thinks, was also solved—the cold air under 
the table, sudden blowing out of the curtain, 
etc., and the breeze “from a scar above the 
forehead.” The curtain is flung out by her arm 
and hand, and makes a breeze as it is flung. 
The folds of it shiver slightly when she holds 
someone’s hand opposite, and calls for the 
spirit to come. “The prosaic cause of this 
phenomenon is that she turns her head side- 
ways near the curtain and with a little pucker- 
ing of the mouth blows along its surface.” 

The breeze from above the brow on the left 
side also came from the corner of her mouth. 
“I have been practicing it ever since,” said 
Professor Miller, “and can produce it with 
not a little effect.” 

The touches are made, says Professor Mil- 
ler, by the medium’s hand, usually the left, 
and also by her foot, which she can raise to 
more than a moderate height without altering 
the poise of her body. Professor Miller says 
he has seen her touch and grasp and put on 
and take off the eye-glasses of an elderly di- 
vine who sat on her left in a midnight seance 
in the room in the Lincoln Square Arcade 
where the sittings of which Mr, Hereward 


Carrington was manager were held. It was 
done (not this time by the foot) through the 
curtain, which blew out up to his face. His 
chair was violently pulled once or twice. The 
curtain was over the table. Professor Miller 
was “controlling” on the right and letting 
Paladino have her way. It was perfectly evi- 
dent to Professor Miller from the position of 
his hand under the curtain that this gentle- 
man was “deceived in the usual manner.” He 
was holding another part of the same hand— 
her right. How “sportive”’ were the spirits 
that evening, comments Professor Miller. 
How flowingly at her ease was Eusapia! 

The movements in the cabinet, we are as- 
sured, are caused usually by hand or foot. 
The noises in the cabinet are caused in vari- 
ous ways. Sometimes she will gradually work 
her chair back until it is in contact with ob- 
jects in the cabinet which are touching still 
other objects. Pushing the chair a little will 
then make the noises. 

“On one occasion at midnight, in one of our 
sittings in Fayerweather Hall, she was securely 
held and nothing was happening. Suddenly, 
however, there came strange, supernatural 
noises again from the top of the cabinet, quite 
beyond her reach. On examination afterward 
we found that the curtains hung in the door- 
way had been nailed to the board to put 
across the top of it; that this board was verti- 
cally sawed half through in the middle, and 
that by pulling on the curtains which she had 
clutched in her hands, which were being held 
on her lap, she had made one portion of the 
board rub against the other, and the curtain 
strain on its nails. Hence the preternatural 
sounds.” 

Professor Miller next comes to the raps. 
These he admits to be mysterious enough. 
The medium early in the sitting will tap or 
thump three times on the middle of the seance 
table and listen. Three faint, dull, but unmis- 
takable raps or thuds are heard in reply. They 
seem to come from under the table as if some 
hand were making them against its under sur- 
face. But both the medium’s hands are visible 
in a good light on or above the table. She 
bids the investigators put their ears to the 
middle of the table. Or again the medium 
or the investigator at her suggestion makes 
three light raps. Three sharp ones are made 
in response, not under the table, but nearby, 
from some indefinable quarter. Or once more 
the medium raps or rather rubs or scratches 
on the top of the table. A dull scratching is 
heard below, 
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Mysterious and even uncanny as all these 
phenomena appear in the course of the seance, 
the effects are produced in two ways which 
Professor Miller finds no difficulty in explain- 
ing: 

“Having freed her left foot, by substitution, 
} she raps it against the left leg of the table about 
three inches above the floor. She always tries to 
have a resonant table that will conduct sounds 
' well so that the listening ear applied to the 
upper surface cannot tell just where they orig- 
inate. The scratching is done with the left foot 
against the table leg in a similar way. The: outer 
side of her shoe extends well beyond the sole so 
that she can make a dull noise in rapping, tho 
' the shoe is on. However, there is much testi- 
mony that she often has her shoe off, and Mr. 
J. F. Rinn, who observed from below a chair, 
feels sure that she does the rubbing sometimes 
with the stockinged foot. 

“The other way of producing raps is a very 
old trick. One hand rests on the corner of the 
table. The skin of one finger is pressed against 
the table and then suddenly made to slip a frac- 
tion of an inch. This causes the sound. I have 
heard Eusapia do this so often and the sound 
| has come so unmistakably from the hand.” 


Most baffling of all Paladino’s wonders to 
' her skeptical investigators were the levita- 


tions: “We all sit around the table and our 
hands rest lightly upon it. The table tilts 
lightly, first toward one side, then, perhaps, 
toward the other. These first tilts are plainly 
produced by her hands resting on the corners. 
No concealment is made of this. The true levi- 
tations have not yet begun. Then suddenly the 
end of the table toward the medium rises; 
that is, only the legs at the other end of the 
table remain on the floor. Then, perhaps, 
three legs come off the floor. Then at last a 
grande levitazione.” 

These phenomena, the Professor admits, 
are remarkable. The faith in them is excep- 
tionally widespread. A student of these phe- 
nomena of long experience said: “I believe 
that the levitations are the only genuine part 
of the performance; the rest is trickery.” A 
judicious foreign critic, Count Solovoro, re- 
marks that the burden of proof rests now 
upon those who question their genuineness. 


“It was to surprise the secret of the levitations 
that, long after the January sittings were over, 
the plan was adopted of concealing watchers un- 
der the chairs of the sitters. Eusapia sits at the 
end of the table. On each side are two sitters. 
The rungs were taken out of the chairs. Several 
rehearsals were held. Each person among the 
sitters had his post and his part assigned. When 
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Eusapia arrived and took her seat her attention 
was diverted by asking her to cause an electro- 
scope to discharge, as she was reported to have 
done at Paris. The electroscope was placed on 
the table and she put her hand to it. The sitters 
and by-starfders drew up to the table, leaning 
eagerly toward the instrument. This hid the door 
from which the two creeping devotees of science, 
clad in close-fitting jersey gymnasium costume 
and ready for their act of self-humiliation, came 
noiselessly across the floor and lay at full length 
under the chairs, their respective faces close to 
her right and left foot. Eusapia suspected noth- 
ing. Neither the spirits nor her ‘psychic sense’ 
apprized her of the keen-eyed skepticism am- 
bushed at her feet. She testified more than once 
afterward that that evening had been a good one, 
the ‘influences’ favorable. 

“It was certainly richer in ‘phenomena’ than 
any other I have seen. There were none of the 
usual long pauses. For two hours or so one 
striking event succeeded another, with hardly an 
intermission. Mr. Rinn, who was under the chair 
on the left, tells me that his mind was quite 
open on the subject. When he was settled and 
the tilting began he said to himself: ‘I am simply 
an observer. I do not know what will happen. 
Perhaps a foot will come out from under that 
dress and perhaps it will not.’ He saw, however, 
that she was ‘substituting.’ Her right heel rested 
on the foot of the holder on the right, and her 
right toe, the toe of the same foot, rested on the 
foot of the holder on the left. Just as Mr. Rinn 
was making his reflections the left foot appeared 
from under her dress. The table was tilted, as 
usual, by her hands, raising its left leg above 
the floor. She put her left foot under the table 
leg, and, by that means, lifted the table.” 


Meanwhile, the observers above saw Pala- 
dino—when the attention of most was drawn 
away to the other end of the table—put her 
left hand on the corner of the table and press 
it down. Thus the table was hoisted between 
her left foot and her left hand. On other oc- 
casions the thing is apparently done with her 
right hand and foot. But Eusapia seems to 
work on the left side when she can. 

In agreeing substantially with the report 
thus outlined, Professor W. P. Montague, as- 
sociated in the chair of philosophy at Colum- 
bia, declares that his sittings with Paladino 
failed to convince him that she possesses any 
unknown powers. He says in Science that the 
Columbia University experts afforded Pala- 
dino every opportunity to substantiate her 
claims to be the possessor of a supernormal 
power or faculty, and that her failure to do 
so was conclusive. It is not to be inferred, 
however, explains Professor Charles L. Dana, 
that all Paladino’s tricks were exposed. 
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The larval exit. 


THE WAR ON 


NE of the first acts of the newly con- 
stituted Union of South Africa is to 
be a systematic war on the locust. 
They are the plague of the region. 

Morocco’s newly formed administration has 
been obliged to consider the subject no less 
seriously. It would be an irony of fate, to 
quote one noted entomologist and naturalist, 
Mr. M. Aflalo, if, while the powers are dis- 
puting over the Shereefian empire, the locusts 
should bring upon the land another decimat- 
ing famine. Nor is our own country with- 
out direct interest in the prospect in view of 
the assertion of a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Nature that the locust plague threatens 
some portions of the west this very summer. 
The true way to deal with the plague, ac- 
cording to Mr. Aflalo, is to collect the eggs 
before the larvae are hatched. He induced the 
Moroccan government to adopt this expedient 
in the past. The eggs with the hatched larvae 
were thrown into the Atlantic and a famine 
was averted. This plan is not practicable in 
South Africa. It has been proved by our 
authority that locust eggs can be kept for long 
periods and then hatched out. The little crea- 





The clawed feet seize the old shell, 


Immediately after alighting. 


The escape from the old carcass. 





The shoulders hump and the skin 
splits. 


THE LOCUST 


ture emerging from the ground to develop on 
the bark of the nearest available tree may 
have existed in its egg stage for many a year, 
according to some entomologists, altho the 
fact is denied by some students of the insect 
in this country. In any event, moisture and 
heat are essential for hatching, which is ef- 
fected when the tiny larva thrusts its head 
thro the aperture made for it in the soil by 
its own restless activity. Any desert region 
or arid tract will afford the eggs an adequate 
storage until the weather is propitious. It is 
in these periods of drought that the arid soil 
becomes covered with the eggs of the locust. 
Then comes a year with showers and myriads 
of eggs are hatched. The locusts emerge in 
countless swarms, take refuge in the trees, 
their wings attain the necessary development 
and in no long time there occurs a “storm.” 
The observer in the field studying the locust 
for the South African government thus writes 
in the London Mail: 


“The term ‘darkened the sky’ was literally 
true. The sun was hidden by an enormous, al- 
most solid, mass of flying brown locusts—the 
most destructive kind. They passed in millions 
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The head is drawn out. Legs and wings 
—hbillions—myriads. Upwards, as far as the eye 
could see, locusts shut out the blue sky. East- 
wards to Germiston, westwards towards Kru- 
gersdorp, the swarm seemed numberless, limitless. 
The whole world appeared to be filled with lo- 
custs. 

“They descended like flakes of snow. Millions 
crawled and jumped in the streets, millions rav- 
aged the gardens in the suburbs. But those which 
fell formed an infinitesimal section of the main 
body passing overhead. They were as a handful 
of sand taken from the seashore. 

“In Commissioner street they formed a carpet 
inches thick mangled by vehicles, cut up by cycles 
and motor-cars. Ladies fought them vigorously, 
parasol in one hand, the other clutching fran- 
tically at their skirts. Men beat down the in- 
vaders with books and papers and sticks. The 
most active dogs soon gave up the struggle in 
despair, and slunk away to quiet corners. The 
telephone service was interrupted by the weight 
of the insects clinging to the wires. The houses 
had a living roof of crawling locusts. 

“On the Reef, trains were brought to a stand- 
still. The locusts crushed on the rails made them 
so slippery the wheels would not grip, and all 
the sand available was useless. Down Hospital 
Hill three tramway-cars ran away for the same 
reason. So thick was the swarm on the Berea 
that the chauffeur of a large motor-car drove 
into a post and was overturned and had to be 
removed to hospital. 
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wings 





forward, 


The body bends 


in a tremor. 


“In the suburbs gardens were eaten bare, and 
the unfortunate owners fought in vain with 
sticks and tennis rackets against the millions of 
invaders. The great tailing dumps, the ‘Alps of 
the Rand,’ were no longer white as snow. They 
were all brown—brown with a covering of lo- 
custs. In town they penetrated everywhere. 
Tea-rooms and bars, houses and offices, all con- 
tained locusts. It was useless to close doors and 
windows. They crawled in by pipes and chimney, 
crept through crevices or ventilators, or arrived 
in the clothing of visitors. Johannesburg was 
flooded—with locusts. 

“The main army crossed the town in four or 
five hours, and disappeared in the north.” 


The plagues in Morocco have the additional 
importance for the people of Spain that any 
strong wind is apt to waft the clouds of these 
insects across the Mediterranean. Ordinary 
devices are reported in the light of experience 
to be useless as a protective. The Cyprus locust 
screen was useless in Natal. Efforts at de- 
struction of the eggs proved vain in South 
Africa, altho they seem to have succeeded in 
Morocco.. It is expected that long before the 
next visitation of the locusts in our country 
the science of entomology will have solved the 
problem of dealing with them. Otherwise the 
material damage might run into millions. 
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THE OPTICS OF THE LATEST SUBMARINE DISASTER 


HEN the French submarine Plu- 
viose, rising from a plunge, was 
struck down by the cross-Channel 
steamer Pas de Calais a few 

weeks ago, the latter was making eighteen 
knots. The periscope of the submarine was 
sixty-six feet ahead. It seems odd to the 
French technical papers that the submarine 
could not make good her escape. This is not 
quite sound as an inference, according to the 
Paris Figaro. The periscope, it admits, is the 
eye of the submarine. By means of this eye 
the craft obtains its bearings. The mechan- 
ism is made up of a pair of totally reflecting 
prisms placed in position at the end of a ver- 
tical tube. This tube follows the hull of the 
submarine and then ascends above the surface 
of the waves. All objects within the field of 
sight of the upper of the prisms is necessarily 
reflected by the prisms and thrown down into 
the appropriate apartment below, where the 
commander is on the watch. A telescopic joint 
is a feature of the periscope, the joint being 
worked by means of a ratchet and a crank. 
It is easy enough to draw the instrument down 
below the water when necessary. Every sub- 
marine disaster has extended the range of ex- 
pert experience in the management of the 
periscope. Nevertheless, it is held responsible 
for this latest tragedy. The result is much 


discussion in the foreign navies of the optics 


of submarine navigation. The mystery of 
the theme is dealt with in London Nature 
by that well known authority, Sir William 
White: 


“Little information is available as regards the 
success of ‘periscopes’ and other optical instru- 
ments which have been devised for the purpose 
of enabling those in command of submarines to 
obtain information as to their surroundings 
when submerged. In this department, secrecy is 
obviously desirable, and no one can complain of 
official reticence. From published accounts of 
experimental working abroad as well as in this 
country, it would appear that considerable suc- 
cess has been obtained with these optical instru- 
ments in comparatively smooth water. It is also 
asserted that when the lenses are subjected to 
thoro washing by wave-water, they remain eff- 
cient. On the other hand, the moderate height 
of the lenses above water must expose them to 
the danger of being wetted by spray even in a 
very moderate sea, and experience in torpedo- 
boats and destroyers places it beyond doubt that 
the resultant conditions must greatly interfere 
with efficient vision. In heavier seas, the com- 
paratively small height of the lenses above water 
must often impose more serious limitations in the 
use of the periscopes and similar instruments. 
Improvements are certain to be made as the re- 
sult of experience with these optical appliances, 
and we may be sure that in their use officers and 
men of the Royal Navy will be as expert as any 
of their rivals.” 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SECTIONAL VIEW OF A MODERN SUBMARINE 
(A)_ rudder; (BB) horizontal rudders or fins; (C) conning tower; (P) periscope with revolving lens at the 


top; (D) propeller; (E) engines; (F) flywheel on screw-shaft; 
various apparatus, The water can circulate through this; 
at the periscope; (M) one of two parallel torpedo-tubes; 
being placed in the tube; (R) water tanks, etc.; (SS) hatchways; (T) ventilator to use at surface. 


(G, H) superstructure forming deck and covering 


(K) the commander of the boat steering with his eye 
(N) lid of tube opened to fire; (O) Whitehead torpedo 
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AND DISCOVERY 


THE BACTERIOLOGIST WHO REVOLUTIONIZED 


MEDICINE 


LTHO he did not conquer the tu- 
bercle bacillus, Robert Koch, whose 
death has just inspired apprecia- 
tion and eulogy of his career in 

the world’s scientific press, immortalized his 
name as the discoverer of the greatest of 
the foes of the human race. Such is the con- 
clusion of The British Medical Journal. It 
ranks him with Harvey, Hunter and Vesalius 
among the supreme figures in medical science. 
H{e blundered in an important point of detail 
“just as all great pioneers blunder,” but he is 
not for that reason to be robbed of his re- 
nown. Only ten years have passed, we read, 
since Professor Koch announced at the inter- 
‘national medical congress in London his 
opinion that human and bovine tuberculosis 
were distinct affections. He asserted on that 
occasion, as the result of his experiments and 
inquiries, that the bacillus of human tuber- 
culosis was unable to give rise to tuberculosis 
in the ox and maintained that bovine tuber- 
culosis could not be the cause of tuberculosis 
in man. 

The practical question thus raised, as our 
contemporary observes, was one of great eco- 
nomic as well as of great sanitary importance, 
affecting, as it did, not only the health of 
human communities, but also the entire con- 
duct and organization of the wholesale and 
retail businesses connected with meat and milk 
supply, both of which had been suspected of 
spreading tuberculosis among consumers. 
One result was the appointment by the British 
government of a royal commission to inquire 
into. the relations between human and bovine 
tuberculosis. This body was able to prove that 
it had succeeded where Koch had failed in 
communicating human tuberculosis to bovine 
animals and that his assumptions were too 
sweeping. This, in turn, led to popular de- 
preciation of the importance of the work of 
Koch. There never was a doubt in the mind 
of experts of his immense service to the cause 
of medical science. The matter is put best, 
perhaps, by Dr. Simon Flexner, whose work 
at the Rockefeller Institute has won him such 
eminence. This authority remarks in the 
course of a recent lecture before a body of 
physicians: 


“It was reserved for the genius of Robert Koch 
to discover nearly twenty years later, in 1882, 
by the employment first of an original staining 


method, the tubercle bacillus in sections of tuber- 
culous organs, and next, by the use of a special 
method of artificial cultivation, to secure growths 
of the bacillus free from all admixture with ex- 
traneous matter. Wuth these pure cultivations 
he succeeded, as you well know, in reproducing 
in certain domestic animals ali the characteristic 
appearances of tuberculosts in man. Further- 
more, Koch’s studies of this period convinced him 
of the unity of causation of the various tuber- 
cular affections met with in man and also of those 
met with in the common domestic animals. Re- 
fusing to be daunted by the fact that tuberculosis 
tends to appear under different aspects in each 
species, and directing his attention not upon the 
gross appearances of the disease, but focusing it 
upon the microscopical appearances of the pri- 
mary tubercle, which, as he said, recurs with 
typical regularity in all the different processes in 
man, Koch recognized the essential identity of 
the apparently widely different forms of tuber- 
culosis in the various species of animals. It does 
not detract from the immense value of his work 
that Koch failed to distinguish between the 
tubercle bacilli isolated from the tubercular tissue 
in fowls, cattle and man. This failure was by 
no means accidental, for the possibility of the 
existence of differences in nature of the cultures 
depending upon their origins was clearly in his 
mind. Many of you will recall the long list of 
cultures which is given in the paper on tubercu- 
losis published in 1884.” 


Prior to his researches into tuberculosis, 
Koch had investigated the cholera germ with 
practical results, altho, in the opinion of ex- 
perts, he merely “pioneered” without actually 
following up the clues he presented to bacteri- 
ologists. Later he was sent to Africa to study 
what is called rinderpest, his treatment being 
thought to effect immunity in cattle scourged 
with that plague. His latest triumph was in 
connection with sleeping sickness. He con- 
firmed the suspicions of those bacteriologists 
who held the tsetse fly responsible for the in- 
fection. The assertion that Koch actually 
made the discoveries involving the tsetse fly 
in the link of contagion whereby the complaint 
is communicated to man is fiercely disputed. 
The fury of the controversy over sleeping 
sickness is suspected to have embittered the 
closing years of Koch’s life. It must be ad- 
mitted, according to the London Lancet, that 
the high hopes entertained respecting atoxyl 
and other remedies introduced as a conse-- 
quence of Koch’s generalizations in bacteri- 
ology have not been realized. Koch attributed 
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THE FIGHTER OF BACTERIAL INFECTION 
Robert Koch, the great German 
because expectations of his consumption 
of microbial origin. 


physician and bacteriologist, was somewha 


t t underestimated by the layman 
cure were not realized, yet he was the 


world’s leading expert in diseases 
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the failures to indiscriminate treatment in ad- 
vanced stages of the infection. 

After all, as the London Lancet remarks, 
the mind of Koch, while highly scientific and 
entitling him to rank among the greatest 
scientists, was more of the generalization than 
of the research type. In this he resembled Al- 
frei Russell Wallace. Wallace and Koch 
framed brilliant hypotheses upon the details 
collected by others. They did not gather 
facts so much as state the meaning of the 
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facts. By doing this, Koch rendered to bac- 
teriology services that can never be forgotten 
or depreciated. The lay mind could not quite 
get over the disappointment resulting from the 
first impression that a cure for consumption 
had been found by him. But before a disease 
can be cured the man of science must first 
find out what it is. In finding out what bac- 
teriologically infectious disease really is, Koch 
earned for himself a place beside the few 
immortals in medicine. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRIZE FIGHT 


ITTLE as there may be of the purely 
psychological in the aspect of Jack 
Johnson, the Texas negro giant who 
(unless plans are changed) is to de- 

fend his title of heavyweight champion of the 
world against the former undefeated heavy- 
weight champion, Jim Jeffries, it would seem 
that the problem confronting the black is 
mainly psychological. It is to be as much a 


contest of brains as of brawn, in the light of 
some reflections suggested by the London 
Comparisons between the brace of 


Lancet. 
pugilists, instituted in sporting prints during 
the past six weeks, have had reference mainly 
to the physical condition of each. These con- 
siderations, of course, have weight and are 
of critical importance. Expert opinion has 
inclined to the theory that the negro is the 
strongest man physically, so far as expert 
opinion can be gleaned from such authorities 
as the London Star and the New York Sport- 
ing Life. The idea in the average betting 
man’s head appears to be that Johnson is in 
better physical condition in some respects than 
is his rival. On the other hand, Jeffries is a 
far more skilled trainer. It is at this point 
that the psychological factor, of which our 
British contemporary makes so much, enters 
into the problem. 

The superiority of the brain of the white 
man to that of the black, we are told, is un- 
disputed by all authorities. The white man’s 
brain is a finer intellectual instrument than is 
that of his black brother. Its greater com- 
plexity might be a disadvantage in an ordi- 
nary encounter. A pugilist unable to think 
quickly on his feet would suffer more se- 
verely, other things being equal, than would 
the negro in a pugilistic encounter. This may 
help to account for Johnson’s long series of 
successes in the ring. Were he faced by an 


antagonist only slightly his inferior physic- 
ally and much his superior intellectually he 
would go down to defeat—other things being 
equal. In a general way it may be affirmed 
that a white man fighting with a negro to 
whom he is not physically inferior ought not 
to be defeated if the contest be prolonged. 
The explanation is that in the first onslaught 
of a pugilistic encounter the emotional ele- 
ment preponderates. The negro is more emo- 
tional than the white man. Therefore, in a 
brief encounter, the negro would have the 
advantage. With the prolongation of the con- 
flict the intellectual power of the antagonists 
functions. The first rush of emotion is suc- 
ceeded by a reaction. The head should be 
more fitted to discharge the function of 
thought unless in the first few rounds the 
negro has succeeded in dealing an effective 
blow. 

On the subject of the blows dealt by the 
fighters, our sporting contemporaries make 
much of two considerations. One of these is 
what is known technically as “a live punch.” 
The other is “the dead punch.” In this 
respect the white man seems to have the 
advantage if the fight is to be a long one, 
because he delivers a dead punch. The dead 
punch is a blow with the fist dealt fairly and 
squarely in a vital spot in a slow and deliber- 
ate fashion. It does not usually inflict severe 
pain. It does not at once knock out. But its 
force is prolonged. It is as if the blow kept 
on traveling through the physique after the 
fist had landed on the antagonist’s jaw or rib. 
Jeffries is affirmed by his admirers to be a 
master of this dead punch, altho there is some 
dispute’ on the subject. In any event, if the 
fight be prolonged, a series of dead punches 
would, some sporting organs declare, slowly 
disable the negro. The white man, being in- 








tellectually superior—as he must be—can place 
his dead punches with skill because he will 
emerge from the emotional crisis—if we may 
accept our British medical authority as final 
—much ahead of his black rival. 

It remains now to consider the live punch. 
It is a typical negro “smashing blow” because 
its force and vigor are the sum total of all 
the energies that can be landed upon the 
physique by the pugilist dealing it. The im- 
pact is tremendous, but the damage it inflicts 
is local and the reaction—if there be no knock- 
out—speedy. It was the live punch that John 
L. Sullivan dealt when, in the parlance of the 
ring, he “landed his right.” John L. Sullivan 
was a true psychologist, if we may accept the 
theories of our sporting contemporaries. His 
first measure of policy, upon finding himself 
face to face with a foe in the ring, was to give 
him one swift, searching, severe look. That 
look, observes Sporting Life, was often enough 
to win him the battle before a blow had been 
dealt because it threw an antagonist into a 
psychological state inconsistent with victory. 

So far as the physical resources of the pres- 
ent champions are concerned, the black man 
and the white man would seem to be on about 
equal terms. The betting men and their or- 
gans in the sporting press pay much attention 
to form, but from all accounts they have agreed 
among themselves that Jeffries is the more 
skilled while Johnson is the stronger physic- 
ally. But the black man seems to have under- 
taken a feat which is wholly uncharacteristic 
of his race. He is introducing the psycho- 
logical element into his contest, assuming the 
accuracy of the statements put into his mouth 
by the sporting papers, one of which is suf- 
ficiently characteristic for quotation: 


“Mister Jeffries was a great fighter before he 
retired, and I feel certain that he is still a great 
fighter, but I can’t make myself believe that he 
is a better man than I am, and that’s why I will 
win. When I was examined by Dr. Sargent at 
Harvard College some time ago, he said my phys- 
ical development was almost perfect, and told me 
I was fully as strong as Mister Jeffries. I am 
younger and I will have better stamina. I know 
some good men say that Mister Jeff is as clever 
as I am, but I disagree with them. I know I 
have a better left hand, and can fight on the de- 
fensive as well as any man in the world. 

“IT expect to be able to go a long distance to 
wear Mister Jeffries down without running any 
dangerous chances and then go in and win. Why 
not? I am not foolish enough to think that Mister 
Jeffries will be as easy as Tommy Burns or Stan- 
ley Ketchel, for I know he will prove much harder 
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to beat. But, honestly, I don’t think he will be as 
dangerous as he was six years ago. He may come 
back looking fit and strong, but I think you’ll find 
that he will not be able to stand the strain and 
will not show the old speed. 

“When Mister Jeffries’ strength begins to leave 
him it will be time enough for me to cut him to 
pieces, and when I have him beaten to a stand- 
still I don’t think it will be hard to put him out, 
He has taken off a lot of weight and will prob- 
ably fight at 215 or 220, but he will surprise me 
if he shows strength enough to go a long dis- 
tance. I expect to weigh about 200 pounds when 
I get into the ring, and I’ll be in better condition 
than ever before. Mister Jeff has a little longer 
reach, but that will do no harm. He is half as 
inch taller, and is more heavily built. But he 
never was an aggressive fighter, and he’ll find that 
I am harder to reach than any man he has ever 
faced. 

“T intend to let him do all the fighting at the 
start, for I want to size him up for a few rounds. 
I want to be sure about his real condition before 
I take a chance. If I find I can outbox him and 
can find the proper opening I think I can hit him 
harder than Fitzsimmons did and that means he'll 
go down. But remember, I shall not’be in a hurry, 
for I believe in taking my own time. All I ask 
is a square deal from the referee and the spec- 
tators. I intend to live up to the rules in every 
way and win on the level if I can. If Mister 
Jeffries can beat me I will make no excuses, for 
I have no personal feelings in this matter and am 
ready to take my medicine if I’ve got to. One 
thing is certain, Mister Jeffries and I are both 
American citizens, and no matter which wins, the 
heavyweight championship will remain in this 
country.” 


The conspicuous feature of this is the adop- 
tion by the black of the plan that best fits 
the white man’s psychology. If Johnson, 
in addition to his fine negro physique, pos- 
sesses the emotional self-control of the Cau- 
casian, he ought, we are assured by our British 
contemporary, the London Star, to win. His 
embarrassment will consist in the well estab- 
lished fact of Jeffries’ superb coolness in ac- 
tion. Jeffries, like Johnson, is a superbly built 
athlete. Both are as strong as bulls. Each is 
catlike and quick. Both have mastered the 
science of the ring. Each carries a damaging 
punch in his left as well as his right fist. The 
enormous advantage of the white man should 
consist in the ability to make a fight last. 
This Johnson has never been required to do. 
It is significant that his great victories have 
been won after a shorter battle than twenty 
rounds. This is the black man’s psychology. 
He fights emotionally, whereas the white man 
can use his brain after twenty rounds. 
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Religion and Ethics 








NEW MISSIONARY AND EVANGELICAL ACTIVITY 


HE skepticism and spiritual unrest of 
the age are constantly kept in the 
foreground of thought and discus- 
sion, but there is a reverse side to 

the picture. At the heart of the national life 
the old religious and spiritual currents flow on 
imperturbably. The Century Magazine dis- 
cerns at this moment signs of a revival of reli- 
gion. College students are said to be studying 
the Bible as never before. The World’s Sun- 
day-School Association has been holding its 
sixth meeting in Washington, attended by rep- 
resentatives of fifty-one nationalities. Mission- 
ary activity was never so pronounced as at 
the present time. 

Nearly $25,000,000 was raised last year by 
the Protestant churches of the world for mis- 
sion work. Of this sum the United States and 
Canada contributed $11,307,405. Two billion 
dollars is the colossal sum that missionary or- 
ganizations have set themselves to raise during 
the next thirty-five years. The Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement of America has been hold- 
ing meetings throughout the country for nine 
months past. At a recent “Men’s National 
Missionary Congress” held in Chicago more 
than four thousand delegates were in attend- 
ance. Addresses by Dr. Isaac Taylor Head- 
land, head of the Methodist University in 
Peking; by the Rev. C. P. Anderson, Arch- 
bishop of the West Indies; by Silas H. McBee, 
editor of The Churchman; and by Ambassador 
James Bryce, were received with enthusiasm. 
It Was not an ordinary “religious affair,” says 
Louis Wallis in the Chicago Public; it had the 
enthusiasm that accompanies only fresh and 
spontaneous movements. Mr. Wallis goes as 
far as to characterize the congress as “the 
most remarkable religious event in the history 
of America,” and he adds: 


“Denominational differences were proclaimed to 
be the outgrowth of historical conditions which 
no longer exist. The note of unity and univer- 
sality was heard from first to last. The absolutely 
necessary emphasis upon the moral heart of Chris- 
tianity gave a democratic undertone to the Con- 
gress. The sentiments most applauded were that 
the entire impact of civilization upon the heathen 
world must be Christian in its effect—that there 
must be no ¢conomic exploitation of the heathen, 
and that imperialism and greedy commercialism 
are incompatible with Christianity.” 


Much the same spirit informs an article in 


The Century by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper, 
secretary of the department of Bible work 
among college men for the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Last year, he calculates, 32,259 college 
men in 539 institutions attended voluntary 
Bible classes for two months or more. They 
were the best men in their colleges, he assures 
us,—prize and scholarship men, editors of col- 
lege papers, class presidents, leaders in ath- 
letics. Mr. Cooper continues: 


“At the United States Naval Academy in An- 
napolis the chairman of the Bible study committee 
is the first ranking midshipman at the academy. 
Through his leadership, 340 midshipmen are meet- 
ing weekly in Bible groups, while thirty-five of 
their number are acting as teachers, receiving in- 
struction for their work from an officer of the 
faculty. 

“At the University of Wisconsin the student 
who has been specially influential this year in the 
Bible campaign is probably the leading student 
in the university, being one of the most promi- 
nent men in the crew and on other athletic teams. 
An alumnus of Cornell, writing from Ithaca, re- 
cently remarked that last season in every Greek- 
letter fraternity at Cornell there was a group of 
men studying the English Bible. He added that 
this study was becoming a popular and perma- 
nent interest of undergraduate life. For two 
years an employed Bible secretary has been giv- 
ing his entire time to the voluntary Bible work 
at Yale, while at Princeton, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Michigan, the 
University of Illinois, and other institutions, the 
equivalent of one empioyed man’s time has been 
devoted to this student interest. The development 
of this activity among the large State institutions 
of the South and West is also of striking impor- 
tance. In 1908-09, ten State institutions in those 
particular regions reported an actual attendance 
of 3,678 students in voluntary Bible classes, the 
superintending agency being the college Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. This fact is a cause 
for reflection as one realizes that in most of these 
State universities no study of this nature is fur- 
nished in the curriculum.” 


All this, as more than one religious paper 
notes, does not support the conclusion that 
Christianity is declining in America. Not 
merely a moral renaissance but an actual re- 
vival of religion, so The Century thinks, is 
taking place. It says: 


“The call is heard in many unexpected quar- 
ters. A daily newspaper, published in Wall Street, 
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declares that there is nothing the country needs 
just now so much as a revival of old-fashioned 
religion. A daily paper, published in the interior, 
has taken every morning for a week the subjects 
of its leading editorial from the phrases of Paul’s 
praise of love as the greatest thing in the world. 
The last Christmas number of a Western daily 
journal had a brilliant editorial three columns 
long upon ‘The Holy Spirit,’ written by one of 
the strong journalists of America, and full of the 
passion of a genuine religious faith. These are 
signs of the times. Men are thinking seriously 
and feeling deeply on these great themes of the 
inner life. Even those who have not philosoph- 
ized much about it have the impression that help 
must come from this quarter in resisting the en- 
croachments of the dominant materialism, and in 
bringing the people back to the ways of sanity 
and integrity.” 


The fact that The Century is devoting its 
pages to chronicling and advancing the cause 
of religion is noted as, in itself, a significant 
sign of the times. “Ordinarily,” The Western 
Christian Advocate (Cincinnati) comments, 
“the churches, the preachers, and the religious 
journals are the only sources from which 
arguments for and exhortations to a general 
revival of religion are expected. It is therefore 
very significant, reassuring, and encouraging 
to find this subject treated editorially, in a 
serious and sympathetic way, in a secular mag- 
azine of such wide circulation and influence 
as The Century. Incalculable promise lies in 
the willingness of such organs of public opin- 
ion and of the daily press to take up and put 
forward such a subject.” 





THE POLITICAL FAITH 


N intellectual event of the first im- 
portance is the publication of John 
Stuart Mill’s “Letters."* We can 
hardly know too much of the man 
whom John Morley has called “the first guide 
and inspirer of a generation that has now all 
but passed away,” and whom Gladstone char- 
acterized as “the saint of rationalism.” While 
he lived, he was a leader in the quest for 
truth, he set the problems and defined the 
channels for people with a taste for serious 
thinking. He was the friend of Carlyle, 
Emerson, Mazzini. Since his death he exerts 
an influence that is still vital. Professor Will- 
iam James has dedicated his book on “Prag- 
matism” to John Stuart Mill. 

The newly issued letters reveal Mill as a 
man of intense humanitarian sympathy. He 
was not religious in the ordinarily accepted 
sense. He writes frankly to Carlyle that God, 
for him, is a probability, rather than a certain- 
ty. “I mean,” he says, “that the existence of 
a Creator is not to me a matter of faith or of 
intuition; and as a proposition to be proved 
by evidence, it is but a hypothesis, the proofs 
of which, as you I know agree with me, do 
not amount to absolute certainty.” For him 
immortality, too, is an open question. Of 
Christianity and the four gospels he says, in 
a letter dated 1833: 


“T have been reading the New Testament; 
properly I can never be said to have read it be- 


* Tue Letters or Jonn Stuart Mitt. Edited with 
an Introduction by Hugh S. R. Elliot, with a note on 


Mill’s private life by Mary Taylor. Two volumes. 


Longmans, Green & Company. 


OF JOHN STUART MILL 


fore. I am the fitter to read it now; perhaps 
there is nobody within the four seas so utterly 
unprejudiced on the subject. I have never be- 
lieved Christianity as a religion, consequently 
have no habitual associations of reverence, nor 
on the other hand any of contempt, like so many 
who have become skeptics after having been 
taught to believe; nor have I, like so many, been 
bored or disgusted with it in my youth. As far 
as I know your impressions about Christ, mine 
from this reading are exactly the same. How 
strikingly just, for instance, is your contrast in 
your last letter between the Christ of the Gos- 
pels and the namby-pamby Christ of the poor 
modern Christians. Many things have struck 
me in reading this book. One is that nearly all 
the good of the four Gospels is in Matthew alone; 
and we could almost spare the other three. Mark 
and Luke, however, do no harm; but John has, 
I think, been the cause of almost all bad the- 
ology: the Christ of that Gospel also strikes me 
as quite unlike the Christ of the other three; a 
sort of Edward Irving, one might say. How 
clearly one can trace in all of them the gradual 
rise of his conviction that he was the Messiah; 
and how much loftier and more self-devoted a 
tone his whole language and conduct assumed 
as soon as he felt convinced of that. Reading 
his history has done me along with much other 
good this in particular, that it has completed my 
hatred of the Gig. I can hardly feel easy now 
under the thought that I have one foot in it still. 
I shall probably dismount altogether from it in 
time.” 


The real faith of John Stuart’ Mill was a 
sociological faith, rooted in his desire to apply 
standards of rational justice to human affairs. 
“It may be possible,” says Mr. Elliot, the edi- 
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tor of the “Letters,” “to find philosophers of 
more powerful genius than Mill; it may be 
possible to find philosophers of more steady 
emotional balance; but I believe it would be 
altogether impossible to name any philosopher 
who has had the welfare of humanity so deep- 
ly at heart, or who has laid himself out so 
consistently and unsparingly in laboring for 
the progress of his fellow-men.” 

In the beginning, Mill’s thought was domi- 
nated by the “utilitarianism” of his father and 
of Jeremy Bentham. The doctrine of evolu- 
tion had not been enunciated. Biology was in 
its infancy. The greatest thinkers of the time 
assumed that all men were born alike, and that 
education alone could mold them into any de- 
sired form. Bentham devised a “Panopticon” 
with which he proposed to eliminate dishon- 
esty. It was a prison so constructed as to al- 
low an inspector to watch all the prisoners 
without being seen. James Mill argued that 
the means by which the “grand objects of de- 
sire may be attained, depend almost wholly 
upon the political machine.” And correlated 
with this one-sided notion. of humanity was 
the belief that political economy covered the 
whole sphere of government, that deductions 
from the principle of “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number” were all that were 
needed to solve the problems of humanity. 

John Stuart Mill made a great advance on 
his predecessors. At the age of nineteen, he 
chanced to open Wordsworth, and became en- 
tranced by a point of view with which, up to 
that time, he had been unacquainted. He 
passed through what he describes as “a state 
of reaction from logical utilitarian narrow- 
ness of the very narrowest kind,” and, after 
much unhappiness and inward struggling, took 
refuge in its very opposite. But Mill was too 
ardent to remain content in an attitude of 
philosophic conservatism. He felt the fasci- 
nation of Goethe and Carlyle. He began to 
study the theories of Saint-Simon, then in the 
ascendant in France. He came under the spell 
of Auguste Comte. Before long he found him- 
self once more a radical and a humanitarian, 
but on a new plane. 

In 1830 Mill was introduced to Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor, the lady who afterward became 
his wife. The intimacy between them lasted 
for twenty years, and during this time Mill’s 
reputation suffered greatly because of his con- 
nection with her. His father taxed him with 
being in love with another man’s wife, and 
expressed his strong disapproval of the affair. 
Mill’s affection was intense, and when the 


THE INSPIRATION OF HIS OWN GENERATION 
AND OF OURS 


John Stuart Mill, who led the thought of his time, is 
still a living influence. Professor James’s “Pragmatism” 
is dedicated to him. 


death of the husband left them free to marry, 
they withdrew almost entirely from society. 
The affair has often been noted as illustrat- 
ing the abnormality of men of genius, and 
Mrs. Taylor has won a kind of immortality 
as the friend of John Stuart Mill. The dedi- 
cation of his book, “On Liberty,” to her, the 
inscription on her tomb at Avignon, the ‘“Auto- 
biography,” indicate the earnestness and depth 
of his feeling. It must have been she who in- 
spired in him at least a measure of his intense 
zeal in behalf of woman’s emancipation, and 
before he married her he made the statement: 


“Being about, if I am so happy as to obtain 
her consent, to enter into the marriage relation 
with the only woman I have ever known with 
whom I would have entered into that state; and 
the whole character of the marriage relation as 
constituted by law being such as both she and I 
entirely and conscientiously disapprove, for this, 
among other reasons, that it confers upon one 
of the parties to the contract legal power and 
control over the person, property, and freedom 
of action of the other party, independent of her 
own wishes and will; I, having no means of 
legally divesting myself of these odious powers 
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(as I most assuredly would do if an engagement 
to that effect could be made legally binding on 
me), feel it my duty to put on record a formal 
protest against the existing law of marriage in 
so far as conferring such powers, and a solemn 
promise never’in any case or under any circum- 
stances to use them. 

“And in the event of marriage between Mrs. 
Taylor and me, I declare it to be my will and 
intention, and the condition of the engagement 
between us, that she retains in all respects what- 
ever the same absolute freedom of action and 
freedom of disposal of herself and of all that 
does or may at any time belong to her, as if no 
such marriage had taken place; and I absolutely 
disclaim and repudiate all pretence to have ac- 
quired any rights whatever by virtue of. such 
marriage.” 


Mill was one of the first to argue for rep- 
resentative democracy and, in particular, for 
woman suffrage. “I have long been deter- 
mined,” he writes as early as 1865, “that I 
would on no account whatever aid any attempt 
to make the suffrage movement universal to 
men, unless the inclusion of women were. dis- 
tinctly and openly proclaimed as a substantive 
part of the design.” To Florence Nightingale, 
who urges the importance of attacking prac- 
tical grievances which oppress women rather 


than of pursuing the “Utopian” dream of 
woman suffrage, he replies: 


“God knows I do not undervalue these miseries, 
for I think that man, and woman too, a heartless 
coward whose b!ood does not boil at the thought 
of what women suffer; but I am quite persuaded 
that if we were to remove them all to-morrow, 
in ten years new forms of suffering would have 
arisen, for no earthly power can ever prevent the 
constant, unceasing, unsleeping, elastic pressure 
of human egotism from weighing down and 
thrusting aside those who have not the power 
to resist it. Where there is life there is egotism, 
and if men were to abolish every unjust law 
to-day, there is nothing to prevent them from 
making new ones to-morrow; and moreover what 
is of still greater importance, new circumstances 
will constantly be arising for which fresh legis- 
lation will be needed. And how are you to en- 
sure that fresh legislation will be just, unless 
you can either make them perfect, or give women 
an equal voice in their own affairs? I leave you 
to judge which is the easiest.” 


Mill’s two best-known works are his “Polit- 
ical Economy” (1848) and “Liberty” (1859). 
The first deals preéminently with social, the 
second with individual, values. Mill leaned 
strongly in the direction of Socialism, yet 
preached at the same time a gospel of in- 
dividual initiative. He evidently felt that 


— 


neither the social nor the individual forces 
could be dispensed with, and he wrote in his 
“Autobiography” the maturest expression of 
his faith: “The social problem of the future 
we considered to be, how to unite the greatest 
individual liberty of action, with a common 
ownership in the raw material of the globe, 
and an equal participation of all in the bene- 
fits of combined labor.” 

The position of Mill is summed up by Mr. 
Elliot as one half way between modern views 
and the views of the early utilitarians. He 
believed, as his teachers did, that differences 
of character were traceable to differences of 
environment, but he came to see that this was 
only part of the truth. He was not so con- 
vinced as his predecessors had been that the 
millennium would attend upon suitable manipu- 
lations of the political machine. He realized 
that something beside political economy would 
be necessary to govern the activity of the 
State. He over-emphasized the Malthusian 
idea that population tends to increase beyond 
the means of subsistence. What he did not, 
and in the nature .of things could not, see, 
were the biological truths that were soon to 
revolutionize the thought of all humanity. 
Mr. Elliot concludes: 


“The economic era, in which Mill flourished, 
is giving place to a biologic era. What, it is 
asked, is the use of devoting so much effort to 
improving individuals by means of the environ- 
ment, when such improvements perish with them 
and have to be wrought all over again upon their 
children? Is it not better to lay out the time 
and money in the operations of selective breed- 
ing, when the improvements that are attained 
are inherited and become the inalienable prop- 
erty of the race for all time? And back comes 
the rejoinder from cbjectors: Are you certain 
that your biology is correct and complete? Are 
you aware that your attempt to control human 
evolution is to take upon yourself a responsibility 
greater by far than any that has ever before con- 
fronted mankind? Have you reflected that any 
flaw in our fundamental principles may entail 
consequences proportionately disastrous? 

“Tt is in these directions that political philos- 
ophy is widening out. If Mill lived too early to 
give us the benefit of his direct advice upon them, 
he nevertheless has cleared the way indirectly 
for their solution. And this he has done in two 
ways: negatively, by helping to dissipate the 
cloud of ignorance and prejudice in which so 


_many political problems in his time were steeped ; 


positively, by setting a standard of freedom of 
thought, and earnest seeking after truth, that 
must for long continue to inspire succeeding 
thinkers.” 
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THE BENEFICENCE OF EVIL 


N A book* that John Burroughs greets 
as “heroic” and that Joseph Edgar 
Chamberlin, of the New York Mail, 
pronounces “unique in literature,’ Mr. 

J. William Lloyd, of Westfield, New Jersey, 
lays down the thesis that evil is a necessary 
and benevolent part of the universal scheme. 
He tries to show that the world could not 
get along without it—that “everywhere evil 
compels good, and ever a greater good, and 
is the parent, the foundation, the root and 
beginning of good.” He stands as a sort of 
mediator between the old-time theologians 
who maintained that man is born and con- 
ceived in sin, and present-day Christian Sci- 
entists who deny that there is such a thing 
as sin. “Evil,” he declares, “both is and is 
not. When we prove all evil good, some one 
triumphantly cries, ‘Then there is no evil!’ 
and the words are very true. Nevertheless, 
we are obliged to affirm evil, even if it is only 
the evil of the error of believing in it. Sin 


there is, even if it is only the mistake of turn- 
ing back.” 

In the sense in which Mr. Lloyd conceives 
it, evil includes “all obstacles that oppose and 
defeat us, frighten, pain or pollute us.” He 


finds it omnipresent, as tho provided with ex- 
quisite care. “Turn where we will, do what 
we may, the serpent is always in our Eden, 
the due dose of poison in our cup, the needed 
pain and peril come punctually to the moment. 
Or if to-day is all sunshine, to-morrow is thick 
with clouds and bewept with rain; if the years 
stretch on in smiling peace, suddenly comes 
calamity, swift and awful, with the agony of 
cycles in the snap of an eyeblink.” And hu- 
manity is always striving to escape from its 
evil, feeling often, in its depressed as in its 
most exalted moments, that evil represents a 
kind of cosmic mistake and ought never to 
have been called into being at all. Again and 
again the argument has been advanced that 
God can not be omnipotent and all-loving, 
or He would not have created a world so full 
of evil, pain and disease. Again and again 
exponents of pessimistic philosophies have 
fallen back upon this argument. But according 
to Mr. Lloyd, the true view is that evil is not 
an enemy, but a friend. Its purpose, he urges, 
is to bring out the best that is in us. We 
ought to regard it as a champion regards his 
coach, a pupil his teacher. 

_* Lire’s BEAUTIFUL BaTTLe, oR THE Human Sour 


BrroreE Pain. By J. William Lloyd. The Lloyd Group, 
Westfield, New Jersey. ‘ " 


“When the boxer is exercising with his trainer, 
there are hard blows given, hard falls taken, 
painful tasks assigned, stern restrictions exacted. 
To the careless eye the trainer is the enemy of 
the athlete, a brutal master, a capricious tyrant. 
But the athlete knows the trainer his friend, and 
his best friend, indispensable to the attainment 
of his ideal. He knows that every blow makes 
his flesh firmer, every trip and push and strug- 
gle of opposition has given skill and strength and 
wind, has made him more handsome, mature 
and perfect in manhood. And as he steps forth 
into the arena, superb and beautiful in conscious 
strength and challenging pride, and hears the 
ringing plaudits of the thousands assembled, he 
loves this friendly adversary, who has beaten 
him, thrown him, opposed and denied him, as the 
truest comrade of his success. 

“Again, evil is like the adversary in a game of 
skill, who opposes every move you make, is al- 
ways with you and always against you, but the 
whole pleasure of the game, the whole pride of 
your victory, depend upon that presence and an- 
tagonism. 

“Without him the game is not, the victory is 
impossible.” 


If good were the only thing possible to do, 
there would be no credit in doing it; we 
should be automatic. The possibility of doing 
evil puts us on our mettle. “If we understand 
it rightly,” Mr. Lloyd says, “it is to us a lad- 
der let down, a flignt of stairs by which alone 
uplift becomes possible.” He elaborates this 
idea: 


“Every evil is a step by which whosoever puts 
his foot on it, with springy determination, rises a 
grade higher in the scale. And this is no excep- 
tion, but a universal law. Survey life as we may, 
we shall everywhere see, before everything and 
every creature, a ladder of evil let down by which 
it may rise, if it will, by which rise it must, and 
by which alone can it rise. The evils are mul- 
titudinous and infinite in procession and form— 
heat and cold, drouth and flood, fire and water, 
starvation. and surfeit, tooth and claw, blow and 
cut, open enmity and smiling treachery, pride 
and shame, hate and lust, toil and indolence, 
force and craft, disappointment and satiation, 
ignorance and misinformation, cowardice and 
recklessness, indigestion and fatness, the stupidi- 
ties of asceticism and the nerve racking of ex- 
cess, temptations of beauty and repulsions of 
ugliness, privations of poverty and repletions of 
wealth—the list goes on interminably, until it is 
perceived that every embrace may strangle, every 
caress hypnotize, every food poison; that every 
thing is potentially evil, needing only the wave 
of a wand to change it from white to black.” 
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Evolution, Mr. Lloyd goes on to point out, 
is but the illustration of this truth. The evil 
of the past has built up the good of the pres- 
ent. Nature everywhere showers her rewards 
on courage and industry, her curses on cow- 
ardice and inaction. Savagery preceded civ- 
ilization; all foundations are laid on stones 
and dirt; there is mud and slime at the bot- 
tom of all clear water; every seed germinates 
amid decomposition; and every reform has 
had to fight its way up through martyrdom 
and persecution. Each upward step declares 
an evil overcome by some concentration or 
change of forces or finesse of action. Each 
characteristic, power or beauty, reveals the 
same conquest, become easy and graceful by 
repetition. Thus, “the eye is a conquest over 
darkness, the ear over silence, speech and ex- 
pression over dumbness, courage over fear, 
love over loneliness.” The argument proceeds: 


“The whole history of man is but a commen- 
tary on the same truth. He has come up to his 
present glory by availing himself of an endless 
and ever varying procession of opportunities 
guised as evils. All these, overcome by fighting 
or forgiveness, strength, skill, fierceness or love, 
boycotting or accepting, destroying or assimilat- 
ing, have given him his dauntless heart, his iron 
will, his marvelous brain, his muscular mechan- 
ism, so perfect in beauty and use, his moral con- 
science, his spiritual intuition, his control of Na- 
ture’s forces, his weapons and his tools, his in- 
finite versatility in things mental and material. 

“Without evil we have no proof that gain has 
ever been, even to the millionth part of the 
thread of a hair. 

“There always comes first an evil, producing 
pain and a prayer of longing that it be overcome, 
taken away or avoided; then resolution, action 
and struggle, endless till victory, for ‘nothing is 
ever settled till it is settled right,’ that is, till the 
baffled, defeated soul has attained final and com- 
plete conquest and put its enemy and obstacle 
forevermore under and behind it.” 


From this follows the at first startling con- 
clusion that evil men are just as necessary 
as good men, and should not be hated. When 
a man is under evil, he feels that he must 
fulminate against it; but when he rises above 
evil, he recognizes that it is only a make-be- 
lieve enemy after all, and he stops his ful- 
minations. “At any given period of time, or 
phase of existence, past, present, or future,” 
Mr. Lloyd remarks, “there is enough evil 
in a man’s environment, if he chooses only 
to see that, to sink him into misery and de- 
spair, and enough of joy and the material of 
joy to make him cheerful and glad if he will 


but wisely appreciate it.” Mr. Lloyd adds: 
“Those whom we call wicked are simply good 
men whom the others of the age have out- 
grown. They are behind the times. They 
are just what we all were once, and their 
acts were once counted the foremost virtues. 
On the tiger-plane the tiger who can best 
throttle a man is the most virtuous, but when 
the tiger becomes a man he denies the tiger 
virtues and calls them wicked.” 

But will not this doctrine, involving as it 
does the assumption that, from the universal 
and divine viewpoint, no act is, in itself con- 
sidered, wrong or evil, lead to moral laxity 
and degeneration? Does it not remove some 
of the incentive to good? Mr. Lloyd replies, 
in effect, No; because a good man is no more 
ready to surrender his goodness than a skilful 
man is willing to surrender his skill. Such a 
one recognizes that good is being continually 
achieved; he has learned what he knows in 
the battle of life. Moreover: 


“He will work without despair, knowing cer- 
tainly that his labor will bear fruit; and he will 
fight without hate, knowing truly that his enemy 
is his brother, as sincere as he, and as helpfully 
and helplessly a tool in the Warkman’s Hand. 
He will not be conceited, knowing that the truth 
he now so vitally sees will some day enlarge and 
change, or fade and be absorbed by its opposite, 
or a greater. He will condemn, but with under- 
tones of approval; he will strike, but in the spirit 
of the surgeon; he will preach, but realize that his 
words can reach only those fore-ripened for them.” 


The struggle between good and evil, Mr. 
Lloyd intimates, will never end, but is destined 
to be carried to higher and higher planes. 
“After all,” he says, “nothing so awakens our 
admiration as to see the fire of courage kindle 
in a dauntless eye, and great obstacles steadily 
and skilfully overcome. No sybaritic idlesse, 
no dolce far niente, can ever so allure. In the 
past the world’s worship has gone to the victor 
and the pioneer and it will be so to the end, 
only on ever higher and more spiritual planes. 
The old battles of club and gun, of blood and 
brawn, will die out, but soul will struggle with 
soul, and self, in sublime agonies of stress and 
sacrifice, of enlarging liberty and uplifting 
ideals.” Mr. Lloyd writes further: “In other 
words, perfection is not perfection, unless it 
includes infinite growth and transmutation 
into the finer, into the ever-more-satisfying 
heautiful. The battle of life with its ever-re- 
curring, ever-increasing thrill of victory, is 
the eternal and most fundamental law and 
characteristic of the divine life.” 
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WILL NIETZSCHE COME INTO VOGUE IN AMERICA? 


HE neurotic but strangely fascinat- 
ing “philosopher with the hammer,” 
Friedrich Nietzsche, has begun to in- 
vade this country. “Nietzsche is in 

he air,’ Dr. Joseph Jacobs remarks in the 

York Times Saturday Review. Six 

yolumes* of a projected complete translation 
of his works are now in currency here. A 
handbook * on Nietzsche, written by an Eng- 
ishman, has been re-published in Chicago. A 
collection of epigrams,’ entitled “The. Gist of 
Nietzsche,” is offered by Henry L. Mencken, 
of Baltimore, author of “The Philosophy of 
Friedrich Nietzsche” and champion of that 
same philosophy in a newly issued written 
debate * with a Socialist. Mr, Mencken, who 


‘undoubtedly has done more than any other 


writer in this country to spread Nietzsche’s 
gospel, calls attention to the fact that “Nietz- 
sche has been breaking into print of late with 
conspicuous assiduity”: 


“The theological reviews denounce him in 
every issue as a natural son of Judas Iscariot and 
Lucretia Borgia. The yellow journals connect 
him with ‘waves of crime’ and ‘the decay of the 
churches’—spelling his name Nietsche, Neitzche, 
Nitshe, Neatzsche, Nitysche, Nittsche, Neitzshy, 
Nitschie, Nietzschy and Niscksy, according to 
their degrees of ignorance. In the uplift maga- 
zines he is becoming as prominent as Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson and Judge Ben B. Lindsay. In the 
New York Nation—last stronghold of the Har- 
vardocentric theory of the universe—his name is 
mentioned in the same paragraph with those of 
immortal Rollos and Waldos. Only The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The War Cry have yet to find 
him out.” 


The slow but persistent growth of Nietz- 
sche’s fame is one of the intellectual romances 
of our time. When he died, bereft of reason, 
ten years ago, no one could have predicted 
the extent of the influence he was to exert. 
Nothing less than a library of comment, in- 
terpretation and criticism has grown up 
around his name. Some of his phrases have 
become household words. His books, which 
were printed at his own expense and hardly 
taken seriously during his lifetime, have since 
been pronounced masterpieces and translated 


1THe Works oF FriepricH NI£ETZSCHE. Edited by 
Oscar Levy. The Macmillan Company. 

2NretzscHe In Ovutiine AND ApnuorisM. By A. R. 
Orage. Chicago: The A. C. McClurg Company. 

*THe Gist oF NIETZSCHE. Arranged by H. L. 
Mencken. Boston: John W. Luce & Company. 

‘MEN veRsUS THE Man. A _ Correspondence between 
Robert Rives La Monte, Socialist, and H. L. Mencken, 
Individualist. Henry Holt & Company. 


into many tongues. A German critic, Robert 
Mayer, speaks of Nietzsche’s rhapsodic poem, 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” as the greatest 
production of German literature since Goethe’s 
“Faust.” Bernard Shaw goes even further in 
calling the same poem “the first modern book 
that can be set above the Psalms of David at 
every point on their own ground.” 

Two American estimates of Nietzsche of 
more than usual penetration appear in recent 
issues of The Independent and The Smart Set. 
The first, by Edwin E. Slosson, excels as a 
piece of criticism, while the second, by Mr. 
Mencken, is strong on the positive and af- 
firmative side. While differing widely in their 
estimates of Nietzsche, these writers both 
agree in conceding his compelling power. 

Dr. Slosson takes as his point of departure 
a saying of Nietzsche’s to the effect that 
“every great philosophy is the confession of 
its originator and a species of involuntary 
and unconscious autobiography.” If this 
aphorism of Nietzsche’s be applied to himself, 
Dr. Slosson declares, the result is curious, for 
“never was there a greater contrast bet.veen 
the life and the creed of any man, moralist 
or immoralist, than existed in his case.” The 
argument continues: 


“The eulogist of the strenuous life, he spent 
his in teaching classical philosophy and in philos- 
ophizing. War he regarded as the mother of 
virtues and pity the greatest of crimes, yet his 
part in the Franco-Prussian war was that of 
hospital nurse. His ideal was the great blond 
beast, ruthless, self-asserting, lustful, healthy, in- 
dependent and dominant. He himself was frail, 
near-sighted, dyspeptic, neurasthenic, enslaved to 
drugs, celibate, timorous and retiring. He con- 
temned and denounced women as inferior beings, 
to be kept as slaves and toys, yet it was to a 
woman, his sister, Frau Forster-Nietzsche, that he 
owed not only his life, during the last eleven 
years, when he was as helpless and witless as a 
babe, but also the establishment of his reputation 
after his death, through the collection, publica- 
tion and elucidation of his manuscripts.” 


If, then, Nietzsche’s philosophy was in any 
sense his autobiography, it was the autobiog- 
raphy, Dr. Slosson suggests, not of his actual 
but of his dream life. “All he could never 
be, all men ignored in him, that he was worth 
to himself.” The qualities he lacked appeared 
to him the greatest of all virtues, and the 
things he couldn’t do seemed to him of all 
things the ones most worth doing. “We all,” 
Dr. Slosson thinks, “have moods like this, a 
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form of the natural attraction of opposites, 
of our awe of the incomprehensible and our 
admiration for the unattainable.” Moreover: 


“Nietzsche was Hegelian in temperament. 
Every idea suggested to him its opposite and he 
was equally attracted by it. He reminds one of 
the pith ball of the laboratory, that is first drawn 
to an electrified body and clings to it for an in- 
stant, then is seized with repulsion and evermore 
flies from it. So Nietzsche is enamored in turn 
of Schopenhauer and of Wagner until. he be- 
comes charged with their spirit, and then con- 
ceives for them an intense aversion and antag- 
onism. He treats even his own ideas in the same 
way, flying the next moment to the opposite pole 
of thought, becoming the iconoclast of his own 
idols. He was like most of us in seeing only one 
side of a thing. He was unlike most of us in 
seeing the other side of it soon after with equal 
intensity and exclusiveness. He never sees both 
at the same time in their real proportions and 
relationship. Had he kept to one point of view 
he would have exerted more influence over the 
world, but the fascination of his style lies in his 
vibrant thought. An Audrey Beardsley sketch, 
with its impossible masses of black and white, 
is more striking and sometimes brings out an 
idea better than a half tone.” 


As Dr. Slosson sees him, Nietzsche was the 
incarnation of the spirit that denies. The 
very fact that a thing was established or ac- 
cepted was enough to incite him to attack it. 
Finding woman honored, he depreciated her. 
Finding the spirit of democracy everywhere, 
he denounced it as a delusion and a snare. 
In a civilization saturated with the Christian 
feeling, he preached the gospel of the Anti- 
Christ. While the trend of social develop- 
ment ran overwhelmingly in the direction of 
a subordination of the individual to organiza- 
tions that increase his efficiency, he advocated 
an individualism bordering on Anarchism. 
He objected even to the communism of opin- 
ion: “My opinion is my opinion; another 
person has not easily a right to it. One must 
renounce the bad taste of wishing to agree 
with many people.” Altogether he was, in 
Dr. Slosson’s judgment, about as negative and 
iconoclastic a figure as could be conceived. 

But Mr. Mencken, presenting Nietzsche sym- 
pathetically, sees him from a very different 
angle. The great value of Nietzsche, Mr. 
Mencken would have us believe, lay just in 
the fact that he reacted from Christian doc- 
trine and emphasized the values that Chris- 
tianity blurs or ignores. He went back to 
paganism to recover the values that Chris- 
tianity had lost. To quote verbatim: 


“Nietzsche’s whole philosophy grew out of hi: 
early inquiries, as a student of Greek, into th 
spirit of Hellenism. It needed no long investig;. 
tion to show that this spirit of Hellenism wx 
almost diametrically opposed to the spirit oj 
Christianity. The Greeks, indeed, esteemed x 
virtues nearly all of the things banned by Chris. 
tianity as vices and sins. Their notion of a 
admirable man was one who exhibited strength, 
ingenuity and what might be called assertiye 
autonomy. A man who, on being smitten by; 
foe, turned the other cheek, would have excited 
their contempt. A man who, in the face of dap. 
ger, threw down his arms and began to pra 
to the gods, would have made them laugh. The; 
believed that life was a pleasant thing, and tha 
it was worth while to fight for it. They be. 
lieved in efficiency and egotism; they liked to dy 
things—to rear great temples, to dance, to give 
gigantic shows, to make war, to amass wealth, 
to conquer.” 


To Nietzsche the Greek spirit was beauti- 
ful, the Judaistic spirit repulsive. The firs 
was an assertion of the will-to-live, the sec- 
ond an attempt to escape from facing real 
life by preaching ‘self-sacrifice, humility, al- 
truism, and similar sentiments. These _prin- 
ciples, he contended, were the logical outcome 
of the oppression and suffering endured by 


the Jewish race; they may have served an 
admirable purpose in their time and place, but 
when they were taken over by the nations of 
western Europe, they became a positive hin- 
drance to all that is best in humanity. Mr. 
Mencken tells us: 


“Nietzsche believed that if the dominant races 
of the present day could be rid of the outworn 
and unworkable moral code of the Jews, they 
would make far more rapid progress than the 
world has ever seen. Out of this idea grew his 
celebrated conceptions—the higher man and the 
superman. The higher man is merely an efficient 
and ruthless man who has rid himself of all 
pious cant and hypocrisy. He is not a predatory 
bully, as many critics of Nietzsche seem to 
think, but an intelligent progressivist, with an 
eye not so much to his own immediate advan- 
tage as to the ultimate profit of the race. He 
wars upon the unfit chiefly because he doesn't 
want them to contaminate the racial strain. He 
sees nothing honorable nor noble in poverty and 
humility, but only a confession of unfitness to 
survive. Let the weak die, he says, that the 
strong may not have them to drag along. Let the 
highest honors of the world go to those men 
who make the most successful war upon the 
forces and conditions which work against the 
race—disease, climate, distance, time, terrestrial 
catastrophes, religions, superstitions, handicap- 
ping customs and laws. Not only to the war- 
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rior the honor, nor only to the emperor and mil- 
lionaire, but also to the explorer, the pathologist, 
the revolutionary, the iconoclast, the immoralist.” 


Such, in crude outline, are the principal 
ideas of Nietzsche’s philosophy as Mr. 
Mencken presents it. Is it, he asks, insane, 


as many would have us believe? He answers: 


“IT am constrained to think not. In places it 
may tax the imagination, but in other places it 
makes an irresistible appeal to every reflective 
man. Twenty years ago Nietzsche was merely 
an interesting freak, but to-day you will find his 
notions elaborated in the writings of men whose 
sanity and title to leadership are unquestioned. 
Mr. Roosevelt borrowed copiously from Nietz- 
sche for his essay on ‘The Strenuous Life’—the 
most astonishing and most sincere of all his 
compositions. From Nietzsche Dr. Metchnikoff 
got his idea of a welcome death, and from 
Nietzsche Dr. Eliot got two-thirds of the propo- 
sitions in his New Religion. Take away his 
Nietzschean flavor, and Shaw would be a mere 
harlequin. Rid the world of Nietzsche, and the 
year of grace 1909 could show no living philos- 
ophy.” 


The question arises, How far is the 
Nietzschean point of view likely to appeal to 
America? and the answers already given are 
manifold. Robert Rives La Monte, the So- 
cialist opponent of Mr. Mencken in the debate 
already mentioned, finds in Walt Whitman all 
the healthiest elements in Nietzsche. His at- 
titude suggests that “Thus Spake Zarathustra” 
will never supplant ‘Leaves of Grass.” Elbert 
Hubbard, on the other hand, looks to Emerson 
as a substitute for Nietzsche, and establishes 
(in The Philistine) this rather ingenious an- 
tithesis between Emerson and Nietzsche: 


“‘Behold! I teach you the Overman,’ might 
have been enunciated by Emerson. The Over- 
man of Nietzsche aimed at a beyond-man. The 
Overman of Emerson is to be evolved in man. 
Nietzsche sought to manufacture a God; Emer- 
son sought to fabricate a man. Nietzsche con- 
ceived power as something that primarily flowed 
out of man; Emerson conceived it as something 
flowing into man from the Oversoul—the shore- 
less sunken seas of the potential.” 


A Socialist writer in Wilshire’s Magazine 
argues that if the “ruling classes” know their 
own business and want to stem the rising tide 
of Socialism, they will vigorously encourage 
the spread of Nietzsche’s ideas. He is led to 
this view after reading Mr. Mencken’s con- 
tribution to the Socialist-Individualist debate. 
It is not that he is won over by Mr. Mencken’s 
statements, but they form, he thinks, the most 


logical argument against Socialism he has ever 
seen in print. He says further: 


“However, they possess one fatal drawback in 
the fact that the bourgeois dare not publicly use 
them against Socialism. Even if their truth were 
admitted, their general and public announcement 
by the ruling class would be the signal for the 
almost instant destruction of the present order of 
things. The Nietzschean philosophy and the 
logical deductions therefrom cannot be pro- 
claimed from the capitalist housetops. They 
constitute a true individualist philosophy which 
must remain the secret possession of the in- 
dividual—a philosophy which is not for ‘Men,’ 
but for ‘the Man.’ The philosophical legacy left 
by Friedrich Nietzsche to the ruling classes of 
the world is a sword which, if they dare to draw 
publicly in their own defence, will turn upon and 
slay them. 

“Mr. Mencken has but pushed to their logical 
conclusion views which in embryo are held by 
many bourgeois opponents of Socialism, but 
which, lacking his courage, they dare not develop, 
and are consequently forced to occupy a shifty, 
evasive and apologetic position, which rightly 
draws upon them the contempt and ridicule of 
the Socialist.” 


Dr. Joseph Jacobs, editor of The American 
Hebrew, seems to feel that Nietzsche’s phi- 
losophy has a great future in America. 
Nietzsche, he points out, is aristocratic to the 
core, America democratic to the depths. 
Nietzsche is essentially Hellenic, esthetic, 
America is Hebraic, ascetic. Nietzsche’s ideal 
is the solitude of the thinker, America’s the 
solidarity of the people. “In the midst of the 
dissatisfaction with Americanism, which is 
characteristic of the age,” Dr. Jacobs re- 
marks, “it is refreshing, and, in many ways, 
instructive to consider a set of ideals so op- 
posed and subversive of the American ones. 
Nietzsche is essentially one sided, but the side 
he presents happens to be the one hitherto un- 
represented by American thinkers, and_ it 
therefore will have, in all probability, the 
greater attractiveness and influence on this 
continent.” Dr. Jacobs writes further (in 
The Times Saturday Review): 


“Against slave morality he opposes a master 
morality based upon the higher selfishness of 
the masterful men with the will to power. Na- 
poleon, it may be remembered, made a similar 
distinction between ‘la grande morale’ and ‘la 
petite morale; and men of the type of Napoleon, 
Caesar, and Borgia, were the types that Nietzsche 
desired to see rule and destroy much of the rot- 
ting conventions of the hour. It is a mistake to 
think that they were his type of Supermen. They 
were only the anti-Christs to prepare the way. 
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“There is a rude, rough vigor in all this which 
is immensely attractive amid all the overturning 
of the ideals—Nietzsche calls them idols—of to- 
day. His virile thought ranges over the whole 
field of modern culture, except the economic 
division, on which he does not judge. His works 
are as stimulating as a storm by the seaside; the 
salt spray lashes but invigorates you. The su- 
preme self-confidence with which he gives utter- 
ance to his paradoxes and cynicisms has specially 
an attraction for little minds, who flatter them- 
selves they are little Nietzsches.” 


The New York Evening Post is unwilling 
to give Nietzsche much importance. It finds 
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in the Anglo-Saxon mind a sanity which 
“feels instinctively that this boasted philos- 
ophy of strength is in reality a product of 
febrile weakness.” In similar spirit Dr. Slos- 
son affirms: 


“It is not likely that he will ever be much read 
in the United States. Nor is there any reason 
why he should be. Nietzsche in Germany repre- 
sents the reaction from Schopenhauer. Never 
having had the disease in this country we do not 
need the antidote. It is inevitable that we, like 
the rest of the world, should be influenced more 
or less by some phases of Nietzschean thought, 
but it will not be directly. 





A COUNTER REFORMATION IN JUDAISM DEFEATED 


HE encroachments of the modernist 
spirit, resulting in recent acrimonious 
controversies in the Baptist, Meth- 
odist and Congregationalist camps, 

are now troubling the household of Judaism. 
This time it is not radical doctrine, but a 
trumpet-blast summoning to a counter refor- 
mation that has provoked discussion. On the 
first day of Passover, April 24, Dr. J. L. 
Magnes, then junior rabbi of Temple Emanu- 
El of New York, preached a sermon to his 
congregation attacking Reform Judaism, of 
which Emanu-El has been a leading expo- 
nent for more than half a century, on the ground 
that it had failed to attract the younger gen- 
eration and had proved a failure. As a rem- 
edy he proposed a return to the ancient Jewish 
religious practices. His address is pronounced 
by The American Hebrew “one of the most 
significant utterances of present-day American 
Judaism.” 

At the outset of his sermon, Dr. Magnes 
expressed his profound dissatisfaction with the 
present condition of Judaism in general, and 
of the Congregation Emanu-El in particular. 
“The old tree,” he said, “that brought forth 
many beauteous blossoms is almost stripped 
of its foliage, and one by one the golden 
autumn leaves are falling as the older men 
and women of the congregation pass to their 
rest. There is no springtime here. It is the 
winter that is before us. For we have no 
youth, no young Jews and Jewesses, to take 
the place of the elders. Let each family of 
the congregation ask itself where the young 
are, and the answer will be—not within the 
synagog, but outside of it, indifferent to it; 
and faithless and disloyal to Judaism!” The 
speaker continued: 


“Judaism is a religion that depends upon study, 
knowledge, upon mind, upon history, just as much 
as upon imagination and the emotions. Our 
young men and women experience nothing of 
the joy of Judaism. When they think of it, it is 
only with a sense of the burden that it imposes 
upon them. It is for them a misfortune because 
it restricts their social activity. If they apply a 
test to Judaism or Jewish institutions, it is the 
unmanly and cringing test of ‘Ma Yomru Hago- 
yim,’ ‘what will the “Goim,” the Gentiles, say?’ | 
shall tell you what the Gentiles say. They say, 
and with truth, that our younger Jews and Jew- 
esses are ignorant of Judaism, that they have 
cheapened themselves in so far as their religion 
is concerned, that they have lost their moral tone, 
that they have no self-respect, no pride of birth, 
no traditions, no hopes for their people. Look 
among you! Your sons and your daughters, 
many of them, are marrying outside of their 
people. They are rearing their children with 
all modern accomplishments, but with no religion. 
Their homes are bare of piety and of the spirit 
of prayer. Some of them perhaps are engaged 
in charitable work, but the work of charity is a 
negative work at the best, and with our young 
men and women it is very seldom carried on in 
the spirit of Jewish brotherhood, but rather in 
a spirit of remote pity mingled with disdain. Are 
you satisfied with this result of your reform 
of Judaism?” 


Dr. Magnes went on to plead for a restora- 
tion of the older Judaistic customs. He want- 
ed to see a re-establishment of the Hebrew 
confirmation for boys (bar mitzvah). “Yet,” 
he said, “when it is proposed to yield to the 
desires of several members of our congrega- 
tion who wish to have their boys Bar Mitz- 
vah, you throw up your hands in horror and 
pronounce the awful word ‘Orthodoxy.’ But 
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the Bar Mitzvah means only this: That your 
boys should receive a special Jewish training 
at the hands of your Rabbis in the hope that 
at least some of them may become cultivated 
and masterful leaders of Judaism.” Then he 
argued for an abandonment of the Union 
Prayer Book now used in all the Reformed 
Hebrew churches: 


“Far be it from me to underestimate the strug- 
gles endured in the creation of this book of 
prayer and the benefits that a modernized, uni- 
form service have conferred upon numerous con- 
gregations. But I cannot be blind to the fact 
that the Union Prayer Book, as at present con- 
stituted, has done its work and has lived out its 
day. The one prayer book that can ever be the 
Book »f Common Prayer for the Jewish people 
is the traditional Jewish prayer book, hallowed by 
the sufferings and the hopes and the religious 
yearnings of countless generations of our ances- 
tors,” 


The most important activity of such a syna- 
gog as he dreamed of, Dr. Magnes said in 
concluding, would be the development of the 


»? 
educational system. As he put it: 


“There niust be education for both young and 
old. The children’s school of the congregation 
would have more than one session a week, and 
would regard the study of Hebrew as one of its 
chief principles. The Bar Mitzvah of boys as 
well as the confirmation of girls would be parts 
of this educational system. For the adults of 
the congregation it would be necessary to institute 
classes, not so much for the study of Jewish 
literature or of Jewish history as for the study 
of Jewish religion itself. ... 

“Such institutions, finally, should endeavor to 
include in their large structures all kinds of Jew- 
ish activity. The building must become for the 
congregation the center of its Jewish life. It 
must become a center for all activities of the 
Jewish spirit, a miniature Jewish world reflecting 
the whole life of Jewry as in a mirror.” 


So Dr. Magnes pleaded in this sermon that 
instantly attracted the attention of the whole 
Jewish world. The American Hebrew (New 
York) gave him its backing, and The Jewish 
Voice (St. Louis) saw in his utterance “the 
beginning of a healthy reaction so sorely 
needed on every hand in order to revivify 
the dead parts of the synagog in these days.” 
A great number of his fellow-Jews, how- 
ever, expressed an attitude of dissent, and 
Rabbi Kaufman Kohler, President of the 
Hebrew Union College, came all the way 
from Cincinnati to combat the views of the 
young teacher. In a memorable sermon de- 
livered at Temple Israel, in Harlem, he said: 


“The question is not whether we want to 
be Christian or Jewish, but whether we want to 
be Oriental or Occidental. Did the great proph- 
ets, when they announced that the House of God 
should be a house of prayer for all nations, in- 
dorse Hebrew to mark off and keep out all who 
were not good Hebrew scholars? No, we want 
to be Occidentals before our God even in prayer. 
And therefore we introduced confirmation for 
boys as well as for girls, an organ in the temple, 
and the seating of men and women together in 
the pews, all of which should certainly be offen- 
sive to him who believes in the old traditions and 
sources. We want a service that is inspiring and 
winning the world for our truth. The alterna- 
tives are truth and sincerity on the one hand, 
and hypocrisy and formalism on the other. 

“Tt is true that we have not won the young 
generation. It is true that we have failed in 
many respects to win the young for our Sabbath 
and our services and congregational life—as yet. 
But, I ask, is the younger genera‘ion any better 
in orthodox synagogs? Is there any less apos- 
tasy, intermarriage, and religious and moral de- 
cline in Europe, where the old Ghetto forms are 
retained ? 

“Let us not deceive ourselves; we have fallen 
short of our great ideal in many ways. But we 
shall strive for it and continue to work toward 
it and improve our life and our service.” 


Dr. Magnes himself brought matters to an 
issue by writing a letter to the Board of 
Trustees of his synagog reaffirming the prin- 
ciples laid down in his sermon, and stating 
that unless these were indorsed by the board 
and by the congregation he was unwilling 
to be a candidate for re-election as junior 
rabbi. This letter was accepted as a prac- 
tical resignation of his position, and there the 
incident ended. “Salvation,” says The Amer- 
ican Israelite (Chicago), in an editorial which 
voices the point of view of the modernist ele- 
ment in American Jewry, “does not lie in the 
backward step.” The same paper comments 
further : 


“The cry for a counter reformation which has 
been sent up in certain quarters reminds us of the 
cry to go back to the flesh pots of Egypt. The 
Jew can not go back to stations which he has long 
ago left behind him. He can not retrace his 
steps to the Judaism of the middle ages. He can 
not shut himself up in the cramped confines of a 
secluded past. The Ghetto is not for him. Ori- 
ental Judaism is not for him. Judaism is 
grounded on the impregnable rocks of God and 
goodness, of justice and righteousness. These 
are eternal. Hence Judaism is eternal, no mat- 
ter what be added thereto or taken therefrom.” 
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AN IDEALIST MAYOR’S DIAGNOSIS OF OUR 
SOCIAL EVILS 


OT long ago a committee representing 

“The Federation of Churches” in 

Toledo, Ohio, called upon the 

mayor of that city, Brand Whitlock, 

to urge upon him his responsibility for the 

enforcement of certain laws, and to complain 

of what they regarded as his lack of militant 

vigor in the suppression of drinking, gambling 

and the social evil. Mayor Whitlock listened 

carefully to what they had to say. He told 

them that after consideration of their words 

he would communicate with them. This he 
has now done. 

The brochure* in which he lays down his 
position is a remarkable document. As the 
statement of views of a mayor of a large and 
prosperous American city, it is surely unique. 
We do not know what name Mayor Whitlock 
attaches to his social creed, but his arguments 
are obviously akin to those of the philosophical 
Anarchist. 

There is an impression abroad, he observes, 
that a mayor, by virtue of his office, possesses 
some peculiar occult power by which he can 
miake people good. But, as a matter of fact, 
“a mayor has no magic wand which he can 
wave over the city and make it good,” and 
“he has no means of forcing people to be 
good.” Indeed, Mayor Whitlock continues, 
“my conception of a mayor’s duty is that no 
such thing is required of him.” 


“T, for instance, am not the beadle of a New 
England village in the year 1692, but the Mayor 
of a modern American city in the year 1910, 
elected not to govern the people, but to represent 
them, not to bear rule over them, but to carry 
their will into effect. It is a convenient device, 
growing naturally out of an old tendency of 
human nature, to lay responsibility upon others, 
and in the matter of morals the mayor seems to 
have been the one most convenient to blame. 
And while I regret the evil that exists and have 
been doing all that I can to prevent it and to sub- 
stitute good for it in all ways within my power, 
if the responsibility is to be laid wholly upon me, 
I assure you that such a reliance must fail. Men 
are not made good by legal declaration, or by 
official action; they are not good because of the 
fear of policemen or of the pains and penalties 
of the laws. They are good when they follow 
the best and highest impulses of their souls; 
goodness is developed from within, and there 
is no other way by which anyone can become 
good. There are, I think, after all, very few if 


* On THE ENFORCEMENT OF Law 1n Cities. By Brand 


Whitlock. Rosengarten & Company, Toledo. 


any really bad persons in the world. There are 
those who do bad things at times, and, in com- 
mon with all of us, commit many human blun- 
ders, follies and mistakes. I think that much of 
what we call badness arises out of conditions for 
which the individual is not responsible, that men 
are good largely as they have the chance and 
the incentive to be good, and that it is our duty 
to see to it that all men have this chance and 
this incentive multiplied more and more. The 
responsibility for the conditions which we all de- 
plore, therefore, can not rest solely upon any one 
person, even tho he be an official; it rests upon 
an” 


It is easy, Mayor Whitlock declares, to 
utter words and to employ phrases such as 
“law enforcement,” etc. It is much more dif- 
ficult, he intimates, to grasp the significance of 
the legal principle, to understand when laws 
should be enforced and when they should not. 
In a democracy the law is, in theory, the will 
of the people, or of a majority of them. But 
law is changing all the time as public opinion 
changes, and the statute-books are loaded with 
regulations that no one dreams of observing. 
There are in Toledo at this moment, Mayor 
Whitlock points out, nearly 200,000 persons, 
of different tongues, races, creeds, interests, 
needs, traditions, ideals, views of what is good 
or bad, what is wise or foolish, what is expe- 
dient or inexpedient. In one sense, they rep- 
resent as many points of view as there are 
individuals, since no two men see eye to eye 
in everything; but in certain fundamental 
things they have learned to act together. They 
vote a mayor into office and give him the 
power to choose a director of public safety. 
They provide for the appointment of a chief 
of police, of policemen, of officials, each with 
his distinct title, such as judge of the police 
court, turnkeys, superintendent of the house 
of correction, guards, gaolers, etc. “All of 
these men, tho called officials, are nevertheless 
men, and the only real distinction between 
them and other men is that they have what is 
called ‘authority,’ that is, there are those called 
subordinates who do what they are told to do.” 
Thus the mayor tells the director of public 
safety to enforce a law, whereupon the director 
of public safety tells the chief of police to en- 
force a law, and then the chief of police tells 
the policeman to enforce a law. The police- 
man, thereupon, seeing an individual violating 
that law, or hearing that he has violated it, 
seizes him, leads him before the judge, tells 
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he judge that he has violated the law, and the 
udge tells other men, called by different titles, 
) take the man to the house of correction, 
ind there deliver him, with a paper on which 
;stamped certain directions and stamped with 
, seal, to a prison keeper, who is to lock the 
yan up for a certain number of days. This 
rocess is what is called “enforcing a law,” 
bnd it may be right and necessary. But, in 
Mayor Whitlock’s judgment, it does not get to 
the root of the matter. It imprisons a man 
yho has done something that the majority 
disapprove of, and that perhaps he disapproves 
of himself. It fails to explain why he did 
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ana what he did, and it offers no real guarantee 
qvainst the repetition of his act in the future. 
i In the old days, of course, the question of 
" oa crime was disposed of very easily. Some 
dif- people, it was held, are “bad,” and that is all 
i ail there is to it. A man of Mayor Whitlock’s 
‘ain psychology, however, could never stop there. 
nas He believes in human perfectibility. He is 
will like the Universalist in theology : he wants to 
But we everybody saved. In his capacity as 
lion yor he enforces law, but is always looking 
vith behind the law, into men’s hearts and into the 
oe luture. 
re His attitude toward the problem of prostitu- 
tion is typical and peculiarly timely during 
ty this period of discussion of the so-called 
- “white slave” traffic. The social evil, he Te- 
te minds us, is one with which public officials 
“4 Shave contended for ages. It is one which 
al has been made the subject of countless laws, 
sie from the time of the Mosaic code down to the 
a latest revision of the statutes. Like other 
eh officials, he has tried to suppress this evil by 
he ordering that women of loose character be ar- 
a rested or driven from the streets, but he says 
o that in giving such orders he has experienced 
th no sense of personal elation or satisfaction. 





He asks: 












ce 
7 “Having been driven from the streets, where 
’ are these women to go? Are they to be driven 
35 out of town? That would be only to transfer 
n the problem to some other locality. They can 
is not be driven into the river, or put to death, at 
d least any faster than society already drives them 
” into the river or to death. Who will take them? 
c At whose door will they knock for shelter? At 
i" whose establishment shall they apply for employ- 

ment? What are they to do? I'll tell you; they 
iq can go either to the river or to the brothel. In 
5 either case has the situation been improved? If 


they select the brothel, their own moral condi- 
tion certainly has not been advanced, and I doubt 
much if the general tone of society has been 
raised. About the only advantage gained is that 





RELIGION AND ETHICS 





TOLEDO 


THE NOVELIST-MAYOR OF 
Brand Whitlock, like the Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee, 
represents a new spirit in American political life. 
the calm breasts of the good men who walk the 
streets are to be no longer agitated, and a visible 
temptation has been removed from the young. 
It seems indeed, and I think that you, as men of 
affairs, have faced this conclusion, that the mod- 
ern municipality must take its choice. It may 
drive these women off the streets and into the 
house with the red light, or it may drive them 
out of the house into the white light of the street 
at night. We here are trying to keep these women 
off the streets. But the condition of these women 
is to me so abject, so pitiable and so sad that I 
have no relish in such work. Somehow the sins 
of others, the mistakes and the failures of others, 
cannot excite in me that moral indignation which 
exists in the breasts of some, nor can it in me 
be artificially provided by an affectation of that 
impersonal precision which, as it is supposed, 
should replace in an official all human feeling. 
The only consolation I have in dealing with this 
question is that we have a chief of police who 
has a big heart and has done much good, about 
the only good, 1 think, that I ever knew an of- 
ficial of the law to do these poor people. After 
they have been taken to the police stations, he 
personally investitates each case and there are 
many instances in which, at his own expense, 
he has sent girls to their homes and restored 
them, so far as might be, to a former, better 
condition of life. And I think it would be worth 
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anyone’s while some morning to sit with him 
when he is hearing these sad and sordid tales 
of broken lives and blasted hopes. It would stir 
the hardest heart to some human pity, some 
sympathy with the fallen.” 


In the same high humanitarian spirit, Mayor 
Whitlock approaches the problem of popular 
amusement, of Sabbath observance and of the 
opening of saloons. He feels that, since Puri- 
tan days, a great change has come over the 
people, and that religious zealots do not suf- 
ficiently take into account the new develop- 
ments. 


“The conditions of employment are such that 
men, for the most part, are indoors all the 
week, and when the day of rest comes they, or 
at least those to whom it does come, naturally 
as their country cousins went indoors, seek rec- 
reation in the open air. Again, when we reflect 
upon the intensity of the modern struggle for 
existence, the rigorous demands made upon the 
vital forces of men in the economic conflict, the 
long hours of toil in close and often ill ventilated 
shops, stores and factories, the nervous strain, 
the risk and danger in operating machines, it will 
be seen that some relaxation is necessary, and 
this fact, more than any other, explains the search 
for amusement, the theater, the ball game and 
all that. These things become a necessity under 
the economic conditions of to-day. The saloon, 
it is true, stands upon somewhat different grounds, 
yet, where the resort to it can not be explained 
on the ground of real or fancied social necessity, 
it being the only public place where many men 
may meet freely as equals and enjoy each other’s 
society, it is found to be due to the necessity for 
stimulation decreed by this same insatiable ma- 
chine, which, by exhausting men’s bodies in the 
mad greed for profits, drives them to stimulants 
in an impulsive effort to restore their wasted 
forces and exhausted bodies. And beyond all 
this, deeper, sadder, more pathetic far than all 
this, is the fact that thousands by society’s grim 
machine are driven to drink by poverty quite as 
often as they are driven to poverty by drink. 
Indeed, I think that Mr. Tom L. Johnson spoke 
the truth when he said ‘that there are more peo- 
ple who drink because they are miserable than 
there are people who are miserable because they 
drink.” The Sabbath realized by our Puritan 
ancestors has been altered by the conditions of 
our economic system.” 


The upshot of the whole argument is that 
while it is necessary to enforce legal statutes 
that have behind them the will and conscience 
of the best men and women in a community, it 
is much more important to fulfil the as yet 
unwritten laws of economic justice and broth- 
erly love. Mayor Whitlock looks to a so- 
cial reconstruction that shall give every hu- 


man being the same opportunity. He dog 
not define the specific economic reforms jy 
which he believes, but he says: “It ha 
seemed to me that there was no other thing 
for me to do than to try, by the use of such 
poor powers and such small talents as I may 
possess, to aid and advance that cause which 
seeks to do away with privilege in the land 
and to bring about equality and brotherhood 
This is the oldest, as it is ever the newes, 
cause in the world.” He adds: 


“In this cause, the one for which all the sac. 
rifices of the past have been made, the one in 
which all the long line of prophets and martyr 
and poets have enlisted, the one in which the 
hope of the future rests, men learn a new phi- 
losophy. In that philosophy, all crime, all evil, 
all sin, are as abhorrent on Monday, or on any 
other day of the week, as on Sunday. They are 
abhorrent by whomsoever committed, whether 
rich or poor, high or low. Drunkenness, be it 
in a squalid or in a luxurious environment, is 
abhorrent to it. The prostitution of a man who 
sells his talents as a lawyer, or preacher, or 
editor, or cartoonist, or speaker, to a cause in 
which privately he says he does not believe is 
found to be not only as bad as, but even worse 
than that form which drives a girl into the 
street. Gambling remains gambling whether in 
a low den or a drawing room, a swell club ora 
stock exchange, whether on a large or small 
scale, whether it be for pennies or for street car 
franchises. In that philosophy, it is as great an 
offense to steal a railroad as it is to steal a ride, 
as great a crime to appropriate a coal mine as 
it is to pick up coal along the tracks, in that phi- 
losophy public property is as sacred as private 
property. And those committed to that philos- 
ophy are trying to put an end to these things, 
not by denouncing others who do them, but by 
trying to live lives that have no place for them, 
and by doing their utmost, in every relation of 
life, to stop them, and by doing away with the 
thing which very clearly is the cause of them, 
that is, Privilege. ’ 

“That philosophy has no faith in the efficacy 
of force in making people good. It teaches 
that goodness comes from within, not from 
without, that you can not beat goodness into 
people, or give them a prescription for it, to 
be taken in doses, like medicine, but that they 
must generate it out of their own hearts, and it 
believes that if we will only make social and 
economic conditions that will give all men, in- 
stead of a few men, a chance to live, they will 
naturally and inevitably become good. It teaches 
that you can not make people good by law, nor 
by policemen’s clubs, nor by guns and bayonets, 
for it sees only hatred in these processes, and it 
knows that ‘hatred ceaseth not by hatred; hatred 
ceaseth but by love.’” 
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Music and Drama 








“ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE’’—PAUL ARMSTRONG’S 


COMEDY OF 


HE ancestry of “Jimmy Valentine” 
reaches back to “Jim the Penman.” 
He is a cousin of Raffles; he is the 
latest in a long line of dramatic 
rogues. But Mr. Armstrong’s amiable hero 
differs from his predecessors in achieving his 
reformation. In fact, he is more amiable re- 
formed than in his unregenerate days. He 
defeats the ends of the law, but not the ends 
of justice. The character, cleverly delineated 
by H. B. Warner, is modelled on the hero of 
O. Henry’s story, “A Retrieved Reformation.” 
The first act leads us into the interior of the 
Warden’s office in Sing Sing prison. Ladies 
of the Gate of Hope Society have persuaded 
the Lieutenant Governor of New York, Robert 
Fay, to inspect the jail. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor is accompanied by his niece, Rose Lane. 
Warden Handler produces the worst types in 
his collection of crooks. Rose protests that 
these are not representative. “Well,” remarks 
the Warden, “I'll give them a _ romantic 
type. He’s not a poet, but he’s doing ten 
years for opening a bank safe without tools 
or the combination—simply by the sense of 
touch.” From certain clues in the Warden’s 
account of his prisoner, Rose recognizes in 
Jimmy a fellow passenger who has heroically 
rescued her under peculiar circumstances from 
the criminal assault of a crook. When Jimmy 
Valentine enters, she starts back, then clutches 
Fay’s arm. Valentine sees her and just shows 
recognition, then reverts to the stoical convict 
manner. “OQ Jimmy,” remarks Warden 
Handler, “something’s gone wrong with the 
safe. Open it for me, wiil you?” 
VALENTINE. Very gladly if I can. What is 
the combination? 
HANDLER. Combination! 
VALENTINE. Yes, you don’t expect me to open 
it without the combination, do you? 
HAnobLeR. Yes I do. 
VALENTINE. You flatter me. 
HANDLER. Four-flushing because there’s a gal- 
lery, eh? 
VALENTINE. 
HANDLER. 
VALENTINE. 
HANDLER. 


No, sir. 

You better do as I ask, Valentine. 
I know that, but— 

You’re doing ten years for opening 


ROGUEDOM 


a bank safe and you can’t open an old safe like 
mine? 

VALENTINE. 
You know that. 

HaANbLeR. You're going to pose, eh? Well, 
listen, you go and cop that gopher or I'll give 
you solitaire for a month. 

VALENTINE. It is an impossibility for anyone 
to open the safe without the combination. 

HANDLER. You're going to go through with 
that, are you? 

VALENTINE. I regret I cannot do as you ask. 

HANDLER. Get out of here, you— 

Fay. Losing your temper, Warden? (Valen- 
tine starts.) Just a moment, I forgot the name. 

VALENTINE. Valentine, sir. 

Fay. Just a moment. With your permission, 
Warden. 

HANpbLER. He’s making a grand stand play be- 
cause there is some one here. 

Fay. And you— 

HANDLER. I’ve only— 

Fay. If you please, I should like to talk to 
Valentine. 

HANDLER. 
to talk. 

Fay. Valentine, car you not, as a favor to us, 
a lot of skeptics, open the prison safe? 

VALENTINE. If the Warden will favor me with 
the combination, I will try. 

HANDLER. You're four-flushing— 

Fay. Warden! And without it? 

VALENTINE. I cou'd no more do it than you, 
sir. . 

Fay. Were you not convicted for doing just 
what we ask? 

VALENTINE. Yes, sir, on the evidence of a dying 
crook and— 

HANDLER. That’ll do, Valentine. 

Fay. One moment, Mr. Handler. 

Mrs. WessteR. What have I contended, Gov- 
ernor? 

Fay. You were about to say, Valentine? 

VALENTINE. Nothing, sir. 

Fay. I want you to talk. 

VALENTINE, I would rather not. 

Fay. It might mean your pardon. 
clutches his arm.) 

VALENTINE. My pardon? 

Fay. I am the Lieutenant Governor of this 
State and— 

VALENTINE. 

HaAnpbLer. You will, eh? 

VALENTINE, I know, but I'll take all the other 
chances for this one. 


I never opened that bank safe. 


He’s waiting 


All right, go ahead. 


(Rose 


I'll talk. 
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Fay. Are you sure this is the 
man? 

- Rose. 
before? 

VALENTINE. Yes, 

Rose. Can you tell me where? 

VALENTINE. Yes (His eyes indicate Handler.) 

Fay. Warden, might I ask this man, my niece 
and I be left alone for a moment? 

HANDLER. Why? 

Fay. I have asked a favor of you, Mr. Hand- 
ler. I will be responsible for your prisoner. And 
the ladies will pardon me, I know. 

Mrs. WesstTER. Certainly. (They go to door.) 

HAnpter. He will tell a straight story, barring 
a few facts. He was with a crook, had part of 
the coin stolen. If you can jump that, pardon 
him. (To Valentine.) If you try to make a 
sucker of me, you'll get yours. (Exit all but 
Valentine, Fay and Rose.) 

Rose. (To Valentine.) Where did you see me 
before? 

VALENTINE. On a New York Central train be- 
tween Buffalo and Rochester, on the 8th day of 
June, two years ago. You were alone in the 
parlor car. I came in and saw a man sitting on 
the arm of your chair. You were pale and 
frightened. I pulled him away, talked to him 
and took him into the smoking compartment. 

Rose. Yes, go on. 

VALENTINE. He came back and I, a moment 
later, heard your scream. I came in and he at- 
tacked me. There was a struggle. I hip-locked 
him and threw him through the window. 

Rose. My thanks may be delayed, but they are 
nevertheless most sincere, Mr. Valentine. (She 
gives him her hand, which he takes eagerly.) 

Fay. And then, after you threw the man 
through the car window, will you not tell me 
what you did, Mr. Valentine? 

VALENTINE. I was afraid I might have killed 
the man, so I left the train by the wrong side at 
the next station. 

Fay. He was badly hurt; died later, did he 
not? 

VALENTINE. Yes, sir. 

Fay. Was he a friend of yours? 

VALENTINE. No, sir. 

Fay. Ever see him before? 

VALENTINE. NO, Sir. 

Fay. But he confessed that he was your part- 
ner in robbing the bank. 

VALENTINE. Yes, Sir. 

Fay. Why, do you suppose? 

VALENTINE. Likely because I threw him from 
the train. 

Fay. How did you come by the money identi- 
fied as having been stolen f.om the bank? 

VALENTINE. I won it from him playing cards 
on the train just before the row. 

Fay. Is Valentine your name? 

VALENTINE. No, sir. 

Fay. Then how did he know you as Valentine? 


(To Rose.) 
(She nods.) 


Mr. Valentine, have you ever seen me 


VALENTINE. He asked me my name while we 
were playing cards and, as I thought it none of 
his business, I told him Valentine. 

Fay. What is your business? 

VALENTINE. I was originally an expert account- 
ant, then I became an expert with the Globe Safe 
Company. 

Fay. Tell me, did you give this evidence at 
the trial? 

VALENTINE. NO, sir. 

Fay. Why not? 

VALENTINE, The man who confessed had died. 
If I had told this story they would have tried 
me for murder; that would have brought the 
lady in. 

Fay. But you did not know the young lady; 
you surely could not have been governed by any 
thought of her. 

VALENTINE. I mean—they could have convicted 
me on her testimony, I feared; I did not believ: 
they could convict me on the burglary charge. 

Fay. But once convicted, it seems to me, you 
would have made an application for a new trial. 

VALENTINE. My lawyer is working for that 
now, sir. 

Fay. Te!l your lawyer to apply for a pardon. 
I promise you he shall have every assistance in 
his effort to secure it. 

VALENTINE. Thank you, sir, thank you. 

Fay. And you can thank my niece, once. 

VALENTINE. I thank her most deeply. 

Fay. That’s all. (Valentine crosses toward 
door.) 

VALENTINE. 
times, sir, but— 

Fay. I know. 

Rose. Good-by, Mr. Valentine. 

VALENTINE. I would rather you called me by 
a name that is not disgraced. My name is Lee 
Randall. 

Rose. Good-by, Lee Randall. 

VALENTINE. Good-by. God bless you! 
Valentine.) 

Fay. Rose. 

Rose. Yes. 

Fay, Is he innocent? 

Rose. Why, certainly. 

Fay. That’s your intuition? 

Rose. Yes, and that’s all a girl has at judging. 
Don’t you think he’s innocent? 

Fay. I don’t know, but I think he might be 
honest were he given a chance. 

Rose. And you are going to give it to him? 

Fay. We will go to the Governor. There, 
there—come. 

Rose. The Warden is angry and the man is 
helpless, why, they might even kill— 

Fay. Oh, no, Rose, not that. 

Rose. But you realize— 

Fay. Yes, but I don’t think they would dare 
since I— 

Rose. But I am in a chill of fear. 
den’s manner— 


Words are futile things some- 


(Exit 
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Fay. Most Warden’s are bullies, Rose, and I 
don’t think this Handler an exception. I think 
afew words from me might— (Handler enters.) 

HANDLER. Finished your star chamber session, 
Governor? 

Fay. Mr. Handler, let me say something to 
vot for your own benefit. You are an employee 
of the State. Employees have been removed, even 
Wardens, for a speech no more discourteous than 
the one you have just made. When Valentine 
gets out, and I hope it will be soon, I am going 
to ask him how he was treated, and if—wait for 
me, Rose— (Rose goes out) and if he tells me 
you treated him any worse after to-day than be- 
fore, I promise you a little polite hell. Good day. 
(He leaves.) 

HANDLER. 

VALENTINE. 

HANDLER. 


(To Smith, his secretary.) Get him. 
You want me? 
Sure, sit down. (Valentine sits, 


Have a 


Handler offers him a box of cigars.) 
cigar ? ; 
VALENTINE. (Takes a cigar.) Thanks. 


The second act takes place in the parlor of 
a New York hotel. The ladies of the Gate 
of Hope Society are politely repulsed by the 
pardoned Jimmy. Rose Lane attempts to in- 
terest her father, an Illinois banker, in the 
fortunes of the ex-convict. She betrays her 
love for the youth. “Do you think he knows 
how you feel?” is the banker’s astonished query. 
“No, and he never will, unless you some day 
believe him worthy of me.” The banker de- 
sires to make further inquiries. He leaves 
the hotel with his daughter. Meanwhile the 
nether world tries to reclaim her protégé. 
Bill Avery, an old offender, and “Red” Joclyn, 
Valentine’s pal, alluringly delineate the fas- 
cinations of crime. They assure him that the 
law will not permit him to turn straight. “I 
don’t think the crooked game is any good,” 
Valentine rejoins. “And you” (speaking to 
Avery) “are getting too old for clever work.” 


Think so, eh? 
He isn’t too old to be an outside man 


AVERY. 
Rep. 
with us. 
VALENTINE, 

Red. 

Avery. So you’re out now and you're going 
to split Red and me out, eh? All this turning 
square talk I heard was a stall to get rid of me 
because I’m old, ch? 

VALENTINE. I don’t have to stall you, Avery. 

Avery. Like Hell! I’m old, that’s the dope. 
But I’ll be in on anything you do. When guys 
start stalling me off, from this on I’m a copper. 

Rep. Don’t talk like a sucker, Avery. 

Avery. I'll talk as I like. And I’ll do just as 
I say—that’s a bet! 


We don’t need any outside man, 


OPENING A SAFE BY THE SENSE OF TOUCH 


The ingenious method of Mr. Armstrong’s delectable hero. 


Rep. Duck! Doyle! 
hind the portiers.) 

Dove (the detective, enters). Hello, Jimmy! 

VALENTINE. How are you, Doyle? 

Dove. All dressed up, eh? To meet the 
ladies. 

VALENTINE, Who do you mean? 

DoyLte. Why, the two ladies of the Gate of 
Hope. 

VALENTINE. Oh yes, I couldn’t see any reason 
why I should wear a tag of the prison in the way 
of clothes. 

Doyte. Perfectly innocent, I hear. 

VALENTINE. Perfectly. 

Doyte. So you told the Governor. 

VALENTINE. He didn’t have much to do this 
morning, did he? 

DoyLe, Very pretty, Jimmy. Let me ask you 
a question. Do you think I would be your friend 
if I could? 

VALENTINE. Do you? 

Dove. Yes, if you were willing to exchange 
the ordinary courtesy between friends. 

VALENTINE. Meaning exactly what? 

Doyie. Favors. Now I'll do the first one. 

VALENTINE. Thank you. 

Doyte. Sarcasm won’t win you anything with 
me, I said I’d do you a favor. 

VALENTINE. All right, what is it? 

Doyte. I'll forget that job you did in Spring- 
field three years ago. 


(Red and Avery get be- 
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VALENTINE. 
life. 

Doyte. Which Springfield? 

VALENTINE. No Springfield. 

DoyLe. You dodged it nicely. 

VALENTINE. I don’t see how. 

Doyte. Now, which Springfield did you think 

were going to say? 

VALENTINE. I have no idea. 

Doyte. Good again. Well, I'll tell you. I 
meant Springfield, Mass. 

VALENTINE. I don’t think I was ever in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Doyte. I can prove you were in Springfield, 
Mass., the night the safe in the savings bank was 
grabbed. 

VALENTINE. Oh no, you can’t. 

Doy.Le. Believe me, Jimmy, I can. The witness 
may be a bit disreputable, but I can prove it. 

VALENTINE. You can job me, you mean? 

Dove. I can send you for five, at least. 

VALENTINE. But you won't if I do you a favor? 

DoyLe. You're a good guesser, James. 

VALENTINE. Well? 

Doyte. I want Avery. 

VALENTINE. Avery? 

Doyte. Bill Avery, who finished a nine-year 
stretch a month ago and joined up with your old 
friend, Red Joclyn. 

VALENTINE. I don’t know the man. 

Doyte. You were pretty friendly. 

VALENTINE. Well, I don’t know where he is 
now. 

DoyLe. Sure? 

VALENTINE. Absolutely. 

Doyte. He held up a citizen just three days 
after he got out, and I want him. 

VALENTINE. And I’m to tell you where he is 
and you will send him for highway robbery? 

Doyite. The man he stuck up may die. 

VALENTINE. And you expect me to hunt him 
up and deliver him to you? 

Doy.te. And you are going to—that’s the odd 
part of it. 

VALENTINE. It would be odd if I sent a man 
away for life. It would indeed. 

Doyie. Then I’ll slough you for that Spring- 
field job. 

VALENTINE.’ Then you may as well do it now. 

Doyte. No hurry. (Rises.) I’ve got a little 
work on the case yet, and I'll find you when I 
want you. 

VALENTINE. I’m not going to run away. 

DoyLte. Look here, Valentine. This Avery 
isn’t worth this. He’s as wrong as ever lived. 
He'll cross you or anyone else. I should think 
when a bum resorts to black-jacking an old man, 
that would put him out of your class, 

VALENTINE, I don’t know where he is. I don’t 
know that he did black-jack anybody, and I 
wouldn’t know him if I saw him. 

Doyte. That’s your spiel, eh? 

VALENTINE. (Rises.) That’s the truth. 


I was never in Springfield in my 


DoyLe. That’s a lie. You know where -he ; 
better than anyone. If you don’t, Red does, and 
I want him. One month to turn him up, and 
if you don’t I'll go after you, and if I go afte 
you I get you. 


This scene almost induces Jimmy to for. 
sake the path of virtue, when a note from 
Rose is delivered to him asking him to await 
her return. His hope rises high again. “Bill,” 
he says, “I’ve got a job for you, a good one.” 
“Me a job?” Avery questions. “Where?” 


VALENTINE. Listen, (Reads.) “This will in- 
troduce the man you promised the position as 
watchman of one of your grain elevators. The 
wages at $2.50 a day are satisfactory to him.” 

Avery. Two-fifty a day! A man can’t live on 
that. 

VALENTINE. It costs thirty-one cents a day to 
keep a man in Sing Sing. 

Avery. I don’t want a job. 

VALENTINE. Yes you do, and this is just your 
kind, Avery. And let me tell you something that 
you think I don’t know: you're tired of being a 
crook, tired to death. I knew that when we were 
inside. But you are afraid of what a lot of old 
pals will say. Well, let them say. What they 
got? Did you ever see a crook with anything? 
They haven't the standing of a house-dog. You're 
tired of it, Bill, and ashamed of the years you've 
lost, and I know it. Now here’s your chance, 
your day of salvation. There’s the letter and 
here’s the coin to get there. It’s way out West 
where no one knows you and you've got a chance 
Just think back to a mother and then ahead to— 

Avery. Give it to me. (Clutches it in his hand.) 
I'll try; by God, I'll.try. (Weeps.) 

VALENTINE. That’s the talk; that’s the heart. 

Avery. And if I fail I'll end it. 

VALENTINE. You won't fail. It’s only the suck- 
ers that fail. Make the next train. Beat Doyle. 
Get away. 

Avery. Good-by, Jimmy. 
Red. 

VALENTINE. I tell you, Red, there isn’t a crook 
you know who wouldn’t go straight if he could. 

Rep. God, but you know what’s inside of a 
man. 

VALENTINE. I know what’s inside of me and 
I dare face it. (Sees Rose and her father, banker 
Lane. Suddenly changes his tone.) I’m sorry, 
sir, but I don’t even know the man’s name. You'll 
probably find him in the office. 

Rep. Thank you. (He goes. 
Lane.) 

Rose. Oh, thank you for waiting. 

VALENTINE. It was a duty that I should wait 
to thank you for all you have done. 

Lane. Mr. Randall, my daughter tells me that 
is the name you gave her. 

VALENTINE, That is my name, sir. 


(To Red.) Good-by, 


Enter Rose and 
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Well, Mr. Randall, I am not going to 
ask questions. I presume no one wishes to forget 
the past more than you. I am going to explain 
, situation to you and offer you employment. 

VALENTINE. While I thank you, I could not 
accept any position at your hands or your daugh- 
ter’s. It is better that I started without assist- 
ance and procured employment with total stran- 
gers. 

Rose. But, Mr. Randall! 

Lane, I think you are wrong, Mr. Randall. 
| understand perfectly the spirit which prompts 
you to take this stand. Still I think you are 
wrong. Won’t you let me explain fully? 

VALENTINE. With pleasure, sir. 

LANE. First, we know or think we know the 
one thing against you. We believe, while know- 
ing this, that you are trustworthy. I am the 
President of the Fourth National Bank of Spring- 
field. 

VALENTINE. Massachusetts? 

Rose. Illinois. 

LANE. I own thirty per cent. of the stoch, my 
daughter forty. It is her wish, to which I assent, 
that I take you into the bank as an employee. 

VALENTINE. But, Mr. Lane! 

LANE. One minute, please. You will get a 
rather small salary to begin with, but as you 
learn the business—I understand you are an ex- 
pert accountant— 

VALENTINE. I have been, yes, sir. 

Lane. That will make your advancement rapid, 
presuming, of course 
VALENTINE. I understand, sir. 

Rose. And don’t you see, in a year or two— 
Lane. And this also I wish you to consider, 
Mr. Randall; in this position your past cannot 
affect you. I mean that. Since we know, only 
your future concerns us. 

VALENTINE. You are very generous, Mr, Lane, 
but— 

Rose. 


LANE. 


Won’t you in some way allow us the 
chance to repay the kindness you once did me? 


I want you to come. You accept? 

VALENTINE, With the deepest thanks. 

Lane. We are leaving now. I shall expect 
you to report when? 

VALENTINE. Within a week! 

LANE. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Rosr. I shall look forward to seeing you. 

VALENTINE. I can only say thank you. 

Lane. Good-by, sir, until next week. 

VALENTINE, I shall try my best to make you 
glad of this. 

LANE. I believe you, sir. 

Rose. Springfield is a beautiful city. 

VALENTINE, It must be. (As Rose exits, Red 
enters from door.) Red, we go straight from 
now on. I’ve got my chance. 

Rep. What do I do? 

VALENTINE. You trail along, Red. Get a job 
in my town for a year and by that time I'll have 
one for you. 


Rep. Doing what? 
VALENTINE. I’m going to make you watchman 
in a National Bank. 


Three years later we discover Jimmy as the 
assistant cashier in Lane’s bank. “Red” ex- 
ercises his vigilance in the capacity of watch- 
man. Valentine, or Lee Randall, as he is 
now called, is an intimate friend of the family, 
but he has not yet dared to ask for the hand 
of Rose, altho he is passionately attached to 
her. 

Her little brother, Bobby, and Kitty, her 
little sister, are playing in his office when he 
suddenly receives an unsigned telegram, 
“Doyle is coming.” He at once suspects that 
Doyle himself is the sender. “Don’t you see,” 
he explains to “Red,” “he’s not sure of me! 
But if I got away from the bank out of town, 
he’d know he had me.” Instead, Jimmy has 
fabricated an ingenious alibi. “I was never 
Jimmy Valentine, ‘Red.’ I was never in Sing 
Sing. I’ve been waiting for Mr. Doyle nearly 
three years and I’ve got him beat.” He pulls a 
scrap book from the drawer of his desk, pasted 
with clippings recounting the achievements of 
his deceased cousin and namesake, Lee Ran- 
dall. Moreover, Avery, who is prosperously 
married, has secured for him that very day a 
“faked” picture, showing Jimmy in the midst 
of a banquet. Jimmy has persuaded Lane 
not to answer any questions the detective may 
put to him. He is prepared for the fray. 
Nevertheless there is no little anxiety in his 
heart when Rose gives him to understand that 
she reciprocates his affection. He tells her 
that something may suddenly call him out of 
town and then, pleading business, requests her 
to leave him alone. “Rose,” he says, “it was 
chance that brought us together. Chance is 
uncertain and capricious.” 


Rose. Nothing can separate us. 

VALENTINE. Let that be your prayer to all the 
gods. But this I want you to remember, from 
my soul T love you. Now go. (She goes out.) 
Good-by, -Rose— (Stands silent for a moment, 
then picks up ’phone.) Hello! I will see Mr. 
Lane and the gentlemen now. (Hangs up ’phone 
and puts the scrap-book in drawer, looks at pic- 
ture, goes to picture hanging right, takes it down 
and hangs it center, then puts banquet picture in 
its place.) I am going to beat you, Mr. Doyle. I 
am going to make you like it. (Crosses to desk 
with money on it. Enter Lane and Doyle.) 

Lane. Mr. Randall, this is Mr. Doyle, a de- 
tective, who has been asking me some questions 
about you that I feel you can better answer. 

VALENTINE. Indeed? (Looking at Doyle.) 
What is the name? 
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Doyte. Doyle. 

VALENTINE. (Rising and shaking hands with 
Doyle.) Glad to know you, Mr. Doyle. (Sits 
down again.) Well? n 

Lane. You will excuse me. 

VALENTINE. Don’t go, Mr. Lane. 

Lane. I have no interest in the conversation, 

am sure, 

VALENTINE. Well, Mr. Doyle? 

Doyte. In pretty sweet—eh, Jimmy? 

VALENTINE. “Jimmy?” 

Doyte. I didn’t expect to find you here, Jimmy. 

VALENTINE. Why? 

Doyte. I thought you’d duck when you got 
my wire, Jimmy. 

VALENTINE. Wire? 
telegram? 

DoyLe. Yes. 

VALENTINE, 
you. 

Doy.te. Oh, you don’t know, eh? Got the old 
boy stalling for you and going pretty strong, eh? 

VALENTINE. Exactly what do you mean? 

Doy.te. Come on, Jimmy, not with me. Sorry 
to tear you away from so soft a place, but Massa- 
chusetts wants you. 

VALENTINE. From the occzsional words of in- 
telligible English you speak from time to time I 
gather that you imagine that I am a person named 
Jimmy. 

Doyte. Yes, isn’t that funny? 

VALENTINE. It is indeed. As a matter of curi- 
osity, might I ask Jimmy’s other name? 

Dove, I'll give you one guess. 

VALENTINE. That’s exceedingly kind of you, 
but this same experience having happened before, 
I will likely guess it. 

Doyte. Well, what do you think of that. Well? 

VALENTINE. You mistake me for a Mr. Valen- 
tine? 

Doyte. Jimmy Valentine, the very name, and 
you are Jimmy Valentine, and I want you. Now, 
is it come along or requisition? 

VALENTINE. Oh, I’m to be arrested for this 
Jimmy Valentine, am I? The last time I was 
mistaken for him I was only embarrassed by 
having a tough on the street in Chicago claim 
my acquaintance. You are really amusing, Mr. 
Doyle. 

Doy.e. So that’s your game, eh? 

VALENTINE. No game that I can see. 

Doyte. I suppose you are going to deny that 
Bill Avery called on you to-day? 

VALENTINE. I do not even know our friend 
Bill, Mr. Doyle. 

Doyte. No? Then a man with iron gray hair, 
wearing a top hat and carrying a cane, did not 
get off a train here to-day and come straight here? 

VALENTINE. It is not possible for me to know 
how the men get here who call on me. Such a 
man as you describe, however, did call on me. 
But that man’s name was— (Pauses, then goes 
to ’phone.) I forget for the moment, but they 


Oh, did you send that 


What’s the idea? I don’t follow 


likely will know outside. Hello! Do you recall 
the name of the last man who called on me to- 
day? No, not Mr. Doyle, he’s here now. Cronin, 
that’s it. Thank you. (Hangs up ’phone.) 
Cronin. He came to negotiate a loan. 

Doyie. He’s taken a new monaker, too, eh? 

VALENTINE. (Behind desk.) I don’t quite un- 
derstand. 

Doyte. Too bad about you. 

VALENTINE. Your attitude is trying my pa- 
tience, Mr. Doyle. Believe me, I am perfectly 
willing to do what any citizen should do to help 
apprehend a criminal, but I must ask you— 

Doyte. Oh, hell, Valentine, do you think I’ve 
lost my eyesight? You’re Jimmy Valentine and 
that was Bill Avery who called on you. I guessed 
he knew where you were and I had him watched, 
and the first trip he made I followed him. Now 
cut it out and declare yourself. Do you come or 
do I get requisition papers and take you? 

VALENTINE. You will do neither, and you will 
desist from insinuating that I am a criminal or 
I will cause the watchman to eject you from the 
bank. Further, I do not know that you are a 
detective. Your actions are those of a black- 
mailer, or— (Enter clerk.) 

CierkK. Did you ring, sir? 

VALENTINE. Yes, kindly remove that currency. 

CierK. Yes, sir. (Takes drawer of money. 
Then exits.) 

VALENTINE. Take it out. I shall take no chances 
with you, sir. Now either show credentials to 
prove what you are, or I shall telephone the 
police. 

Doyte. You wouldn’t dare. (Valentine turns 
to *phone and is about to pick it up.) Never 
mind that. Don’t bring any locals in on this. 
(Shows badge on suspender.) 

VALENTINE. Very well, sir. Now if you can 
see fit to refrain from your embarrassing in- 
nuendos, we may arrive at something. 

Doyte. Of course you know you will have to 
prove that you are not Jimmy Valentine. 

VALENTINE. (Smiling.) Pardon me, Mr. 
Doyle, if I set.you right on a point of law. You 
will have to prove that I am Jimmy Valentine. 

DoyLe. But you won’t make me. 

VALENTINE. No. To expedite matters, I will 
convince you that I am not. 

Dove. Please do, Jimmy. 

VALENTINE. Don’t you think you are wasting 
time by continually trying that childish method? 
If I were this man I would scarcely answer to so 
intimate a name from a— 

DoyLe. Copper. 

VALENTINE. Copper? Oh, you mean a police- 
man. But you are a detective. Do they use that 
term to designate all kinds of officers of the 
law? 

Doytre. You're immense. 
your own language any more, eh? 
crack wise. Just once! 

VALENTINE, I said I would save you the trou- 


Don’t even know 
Oh, go on, 
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JIMMY VALENTINE 


BURGLES FOR LOVE 


The stirring climax of a comedy of roguedom. 


ble of proving that I was a certain Valentine by 
proving I am not. 

DoyLe. Yes, I remember. 

VALENTINE, Very well, tell me how I may 
prove it? 

DoyLe. Very simply. I said good-by to you in 
a hotel one afternoon in Albany three years ago. 
You were fresh from Sing Sing Prison. 

VALENTINE. Am I to understand that I was 
in prison? A prisoner? 

Dove. Doing a bit, yes. 

VALENTINE. But I couldn’t have been in two 
places at the same time. 

Doyte. Not very easily, and as Sing Sing don’t 
allow its boarders to go visiting, I guess you were 
there. Now think hard and try to remember. 

VALENTINE. Mr. Doyle, there can be no chance 
of any deception in so open and shut a matter. 
lf I was in prison I must be your man. 

DoyLte. You were in Sing Sing. Committed on 
the 9th day of February, 1906. 

VALENTINE. February 9th, 1906, I was in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, sir. 

DoyLe. Well, the proof is finally up to you. 

VALENTINE. Proof? 

DoyLe. You must have proof now. 

VALENTINE. But my word. 

DoyLte. Oh, you are not going to talk me out 
of it. 

VALENTINE. But I can’t get proof in an instant. 
Go up there and investigate. 

Doyte. No, it’s too far, and don’t forget you 
were going to prove it. 

VALENTINE, But suddenly, on a second’s notice, 


why no man on earth can— Wait. If I happen 


to have that scrap book here, I brought i: down 
one day and if— (opens drawer) here it is. Of 


course there may be nothing here on the exact 
date you mention. 

Doyte. What's this? 

VALENTINE. A scrap book. I suppose all people 
are the same about this little vanity. You doubt- 
less cut out the first clippinzs about yourself you 
ever saw in print. There—no, that’s 1907. (Doyle 
comes to him, Valentine shuffles pages back.) 
Well, that’s pretty close, that’s in March, 1906. I 
made a speech that night. What was that date 
again? 

DoyLe. 

VALENTINE. 
second one I ever made. 
date? February what? 

Doyte. Ninth. 

VALENTINE. This is too good. Here, look there! 
(Indicates picture.) Who is that as big as life 
there? It’s been staring us both in the face ever 
since you’ve been here. (Doyle goes to the pi 
ture.) That was on February 11th, 1906. Why, 
yes, the photographer even dated it. 

Doyie. Is this you? 

VALENTINE. Well, look at it. If this Valentine 
was in prison, that must be me. You said your 
self that Sing Sing don’t allow her boarders to 
go visiting. 

Doyie. You can alibi yourself into hell, Valen- 
tine, but you can’t get away from that scar on 
your left wrist. 


Well, by— 
That was a pretty good speech— 
The first—what was that 
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VALENTINE. I never had a scar on my left 
wrist. 

Doyte. Let’s see. 

VALENTINE. But thet proves nothing. 

Doyte. Let’s see. 

VALENTINE. (Hands behind his back.) Don’t 
you realize that it is a very old-fashioned method 
of identification? Don’t you know, since the in- 
troduction of horse-hair in sewing wounds, there 
is never a scar? 

Doyte. (Looking at left wrist.) Could an old 
scar be opened and sewed with horse hair and 
disappear? 

VALENTINE. I don’t know, I presume so. 

Doyte. Was it the left? (Grabs his right 
hand.) 

VALENTINE. 
Mr. Doyle? 

Doyte. By God, that’s funny. (Goes to pic- 
ture, looks at it with glass.) Mr. Randall, you 
must excuse my mistake and my manner toward 
you, 

VALENTINE, That’s all right, Mr. Doyle. 

Doy.te. But the resemblance is the most star- 
tling I have ever encountered. You are perhaps 
a trifle taller—a half-inch maybe, but aside from 
that and the wrist scar you and Valentine are 
exact. 

VALENTINE. Well, I am glad I am not he. I 
should hate to have so clever a man as you hunt- 
ing me, and from what you say I assume you 
have been after him for some time. 

Doyte. Nearly three years. 

VALENTINE. Well, that’s quite a while: 
must want him badly. 

Doyte. He is the one man who can open a 
safe by the sense of touch. 

VALENTINE. Why, that’s not possible, is it? 

Doyte. He has done it repeatedly. The first 
year he worked, we thought the jobs were done 
from the inside—employees or officers of the 
bank. Then we got him by the confession of 
his pal, and a damn fool Governor pardoned him. 

VALENTINE. Well, if he was pardoned— 

Doyte. I want him for another job. One I 
can convict him on now, and couldn’t before the 
first conviction. 

VALENTINE. 
Doyle. 

Doyte. Doubtless. It’s a life’s work to land 
him. He’s the most dangerous man loose. 

VALENTINE. It doesn’t seem possible that a 
man could have so delicate a sense of touch. 

Doyte. He has—it’s been the ambition of my 
life to see him work. To catch him red-handed. 

VALENTINE. Well, for the sake of the com- 
munity at large I hope you do. 

Doyie. I’m sorry to have bothered you. May I 
take another flash at that picture? 

VALENTINE. Certainly. (Doyle looks at pic- 
ture, then comes back.) 

Doyte. On my way out I'll stop and explain 
to the— 


Anything else I can do for you 


You 


You will doubtless get him, Mr. 


Mr. Lane, the president. 
Good day, Mr. Randall. 
Randall! 


VALENTINE, 

Doy.Le. Yes. 

Rep. Mr. Randall! Mr. 
Jimmy! 

VALENTINE. 

Doyie. (To himself.) Jimmy! 
open.) 

Rep. (Rushing in.) 
in the new vault! 

VALENTINE. Where is the combination? 

Rep. They haven’t sent the combination yet, 
nobody knows it. 

(Enter Bobby.) 

Bossy. (70 Valentine.) I didn’t mean to do 
it, I didn’t mean to. I didn’t know—Kitty hid 
in the vault—thought I didn’t know. I pre- 
tended not to and shut the door to scare her. 
Then just in fun I turned the knob! 

VALENTINE. Good God! that baby! 

Rep. You can do it. I'll clear the bank. Just 
you and me. For God’s sake open that vault or 
that baby will die like a rat. 

Bossy, Kitty musn’t die. 
mustn’t. 

VALENTINE, 


Jimmy! 


Good day, Mr. Doyle. 
(Holding door 


Bobby has locked Kitty 


She mustn’t! She 


I know. I'll do it. I'll do it. 


The climacteric and last act takes place in 
the interior of the bank. Valentine is sand- 
papering his fingers with carmine. While he 
is at work, Doyle appears at the door un- 
noticed. “You're bleeding,” cries Red looking 
at Valentine’s fingers. 


VALENTINE. What of it? Don’t talk, I tell 
you. I heard it. I missed it again, but I felt it 
that time; I felt the dog lift, Red. There it is! 
Match! 

Rzp. (Lights match.) Twenty-one. 

VALENTINE. Sandpaper! I feel every jar to 
my eyeballs now. That’s the way to get red, bare, 
bleeding nerves. There—match! 

Rep. (Lighting a match.) Fifty-two. 

VALENTINE. How many bolts did this door 
have, did you notice? 

Rep. Twelve. 
VALENTINE, 
any more, Red? 
Rep. No, and God knows I don’t want to. 

VALENTINE. Yes, you do. So long as she calls 
we know she’s alive. Here we are again. If this 
is eleven, I know the old rotation. Match! 

Rep. (Light match.) Eleven. 

VALENTINE. I’ve got it, I’ve got it. 
it, Red, she’s ours in another minute. 

Rep. (Lights match.) Ten. 

(Rose enters.) 

VALENTINE. Here we are again. 

Rep. (Lights match.) Forty-two. 

VALENTINE. That’s it, forty-two, that’s what it 
should be. Hear her? 

Rep. No. Good God, Jimmy, if, after all she’s 
dead? 


Thought so. Can you hear her 


If this is 
Match! 


Match. 
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VALENTINE. Keep your nerves, old pal. There! 
Match! 

(As Red lights match, ose moves forward a 
step as tf to speak, but her attention is attracted 
by Doyle, who moves also. Doyle puts his hand 
up for silence. Both watch.) 

Rep. (Lighting match.) One. 

VALENTINE. That’s the old rotation. Ten off 
the first. Then one, two and three, then back. 
Match! 

Rep. (Lighting match.) Twenty-one. 

VALENTINE. Twenty-one, that’s it, that’s it. 

(Dog is heard to lift inside. Valentine opens 
door. As the safe door opens, Kitty falls out, Red 
picks her up.) 

Re». She’s dead! 

VALENTINE. No, she'll be all right in five 
minutes; take her to the doctor on the corner. 

(Red carries girl toward door, meets Rose.) 

Rose. Kitty! Hurry! 

Rep. She'll be all right in a few minutes. 
(Exits.) 

VALENTINE. 
after all. Tl go without— 
Rose. Valentine turns and sees her.) You 
aw— (Rose nods and stares at him. He 
yoks at her, then at Doyle, then crosses to Rose 
md takes a rose from her breast.) You won't 


(Seeing Doyle.) I guess you win, 
(Doyle indicates 
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mind my having that flower, I know. I am going 
to be gone a long time, and this I want you to 
know and remember through the years, my love 
for you is the only clean thing I ever knew. It 
is complete, and it will never, never end. (Turns 
to Doyle.) That’s all, Doyle. 

Doyte. Didn’t you have an—engagement with 
the lady? 

Rose. Yes, he did, an engagement that means 
my happiness, my life and his. 

Doyte. Then I guess we'll just cheat Massa- 
chusetts. 

VALENTINE. Do you mean that, Doyle? 

Doyte. That the lady needs you more than 
Massachusetts. You had me going all right; but 
just to retain your respect, don’t think that I fell 
for that double negative photograph. Good day. 
(He goes out.) 

VALENTINE. (Turning to Rose.) 
stand, you know who he is? 

Rose. I only know I love you. 

VALENTINE. And knowing— 

Rose. Perhaps I always knew. 


You under- 


If a woman 


loves, she rejects that which does not fit into her 
dream, but if she loves as I— 
I'll maké it good, Rose, I’ll make 


VALENTINE. 
it good. 
CurRTAIN. 





OBERAMMERGAU, A 


HE greatest example of an inherited 
dramatic instinct fostered by genera- 
tions of proficiency, is afforded by the 
village of Oberammergau, where once 

in every decade the passion of the Lord is re- 
iterated as a gigantic religious pageant. The 
mother’s daily prayers in the village are that 
her boy may live to play the part of Christus, 
and if the child happens to be a girl the 
mother’s prayers are most fervent that she 
may live to play the part of Mary, mother of 
Christus. Actors fall naturally into the parts 
of which they have been thinking all their 
lives. Even the babies in Oberammergau, 
(eclares Henry Ellsworth in the Columbian 
Magazine, can lisp lines of the drama. 


Oberammergau, we are told, is forty-three 
miles southwest of Munich and scarcely two 
hundred and forty-three miles, as the crow 
fies, from the Austrian Tyrol and Venice. 
From May until October the spectacle is 
presented approximately six times a month. 
The play has no features of .modern advertising 
connected with it. There is no press agent, 
bill poster or printing. The largest remunera- 
tion is paid to Anton Lang, who plays the part 
of the Savior. He receives $6.00 for each 


VILLAGE OF ACTORS 


performance. Three hundred persons receive 
about twenty-four cents for a performance 
that lasts eight hours in all kinds of weather. 
This is merely a reimbursement for loss to 
them in their vocation while rehearsing or per- 
forming the play. The gross receipts last 


“ALL HAIL” 


in Oberammergau practising for 
Passion Play. 


A little child the 
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THE CRUCIFIXION SCENE IN OBERAMMERGAU 


The actor impersonating the Savior is suspended from the cross for twenty minutes, 
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THESE PEASANTS LIVE THEIR SACRED PARTS 


The character at the left of Jesus is John, the favorite disciple; at the right leers Judas. “It is almost 
blasphemy,” remarks Helena Short, “to call it acting. . .. The spirit of Christ descends on these villagers, and they 
live the scenes because they cannot help living them.” 
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OBERAMMERGAU WOOD-CARVERS AT WORK 


people of Oberammergau, we are told, are not rustics but artists. 














ANTON LANG, THE INTERPRETER OF THE CARPENTER’S SON, WITH HIS FAMILY 


The folk of Oberammergau devote: their working hours to pious occupations, such as the carving of sacred images. 
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year were $257,000, with a net profit of 
$57,000, employed for schools, road-breaking 
and river improvement. 

It is perhaps needless to say, remarks Jo- 
sephine Helena Short, to whom we are partially 
indebted for our illustrations,* that the people 
of Oberammergau. are not peasants. There 
are some peasants in the village, but the ma- 
jority of its inhabitants are artists. “They 
live simply and even frugally and do some 
work in the fields. 
vated people, sensitive to all that is beautiful 
and good about them; and even more, in be- 
ing able to express beauty and goodness in 
their own lives. One cannot be in their pres- 
ence and look at their strong, fine faces, many 
of which have great beauty of feature as well 
as of expression, without being conscious of 
the nobility of their character.” 

The chief occupations of the villagers are 
wood-carving and farming. The three men 
who have represented the carpenter’s son since 
1850, with the exception of Lang, have all 
been wood-carvers. One year preceding the 
play, the villagers, by a common vote, elect a 
committee of nineteen. This committee, with 
the burgomaster and the parish priest, select 
the cast and supervise the performance. 

The performers put aside their respective 
trades for the time, and endeavor to live up 
to the parts assigned to them. Mr. Ellsworth 
fails to tell us the psychological effect of such 
a selection on the unfortunate singled out for 
the part of Judas. Anton Lang, he assures 
us, is tall and lithe, and bears an almost per- 
fect resemblance to the Christ of the old mas- 
ters. The costumes worn in the play are ex- 
act reproductions from copies made in Pales- 
tine. In the village, crime is unknown. Mr. 
Ellsworth was present one evening when two 
young men engaged in a friendly game of 
cards. The village church chimed the Ange- 
lus. Immediately the young men put their 
cards aside, and, standing erect, bowed their 
uncovered heads in silent prayer. 

The stage of the Passion Play is 140 feet 
long by 110 feet deep. The apron is larger 
than that of the ordinary stage. 

“On either side of the opening, and sepa- 
rating the proscenium from the palaces of 
Pontius Pilate and of the High Priest, are two 
arches. The two palaces are on the extreme 
right and left of the stage, and are most effect- 
ive and picturesque in the various scenic set- 
tings. 

“The proscenium is separated from the apron by 





* OBERAMMERGAU. By Josephine Helena Short. Thomas 


Y. Crowell & Company. 
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They are a refined, culti-- 





a portiére curtain. There is, however, also a frame 
curtain, the upper half of which draws up into 
the arch, while the lower half sinks into the 
stage. This curtain is used at the beginning and 
end of the play and between the intermissions. 

“The scenery of the Passion Play is built en- 
tirely for daylight effect. The stage itself is 
without cover, and situated as it is with a back- 
ground of forest-covered hills and the blue sky 
for a canopy, the effect is such as no enclosed 
theater ever could produce. Often during the 
representation birds will fly across the apron or 
perch themselves upon the uppermost portions of 
the stage, and their songs and twitterings add an 
element of reality which makes the illusion almost 
perfect.” 


The first production of the Passion Play 
reaches back almost three centuries. Since 
1634 the performances have been given every 
ten years, with one exception. Instead of 
producing the Passion Play in 1864, it was 
given in 1860, in order that the dates of the 
production might fall in the initial year of 
each decade. The invasion of the Austrian 
army of 1809 destroyed part of the village of 
Oberammergau, and consequently the play was 
not given until 1815. In 1870 the perform- 
ances were brought to an abrupt close by the 
declaration of war between Germany and 
France. 


“Within recent years the text and the per- 
sonnel of the Passion Play have become famil- 
iarized to the ends of the earth through the me- 
dium of the work of writers and translators. 
The whole dialog of the play, translated into 
English, with the choruses and an account of 
the performance, was printed for the first time 
in 1890. It was a translation of a German prose 
version taken down in shorthand in 1880 by W. 
Wyl, and it was impossible to obtain a libretto 
of the play previous to that time.* 

“However, you cannot really know the Pas- 
sion Play unless you live in Oberammergau 
while it is going on, and you can never under- 
stand all of it unless you spend at least one 
‘off year’ among these very wonderful peasants. 
You watch these people go through the intri- 
cate complex parts of their drama, and you 
marvel. Where have they learned their stage- 
craft? Whence comes their ease? There are 
no anachronisms. The mob is a mob, and each 
performer, down to the smallest, plays his or 
her part calmly and naturally. How do they do 
it? It is in the air of Oberammergau. Half 
the village takes part in every production. The 
whole village talks and analyzes the play from 
the moment they begin to speak. It has done so 
for centuries. It has become bred in their blood 
and bones.” 





*Mr. Montrose J. Moses is responsible for a more 
recent English translation. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA 8s 
THE GREATEST FRENCH PLAYWRIGHT SINCE MOLIERE 


HE recent admission of the intrepid 
Eugéne Brieux to the French Acad- 
emy has aroused a tempest of praise 
and abuse. Bernard Shaw and Lau- 

rence Irving both speak of Brieux as the 
greatest French playwright since Moliére. 
This Frenchman, hardly known in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, is, in the opinion of 
Laurence Irving, one of his leading inter- 
preters on our stage, “as great a dramatist as 
the world has produced since Shakespeare.” 
There are, on the other hand, critics who see 
in Brieux “a kind of maniacal demon ferreting 
out his characters from the mews and gutters 
of his native land.” His play, “Les Ava- 
riés”’ (The Worthless Ones), of which we 
shall speak presently, proved too strong even 
for Paris. England has suppressed all but 
two of his plays. Mr. Irving, who has pro- 
duced these plays, has also made himself the 
champion of their author. In dramatic tech- 
nique, in an insight into character or a warm 
sympathy with suffering humanity, and in 
ability to delineate character in conformity to 
its inward as well as to its outward verities, 
Brieux, Mr. Irving insists in the Forum, is 
scarcely surpassed by Moliére himself. 

Two of the Brieux plays have been pro- 
duced in New York by Mr. Irving. “The 
Affinity” is a play described by the author as 
‘a study of free love and of the miseries 
bound to ensue when a couple have nothing 
in common but their physical infatuation.” 
“The Three Daughters of Monsieur Dupont” 
deals with mercenary marriages. Such mar- 
riages, Mr. Irving admits, are more common 
in France than in America. There are, how- 
ever, in America too, men who desire the 
pleasures of marriage without its burden. 
And there are women whose yearnings for the 
joys of motherhood may lead them, when they 
find themselves liable to sink in the sea of 
eternal celibacy, to grasp at the saving spars 
of marital offers from men whom they do not 
really love. “It is of such real stuff as this 
that the dramatic conflicts of Brieux are made. 
And surely such stuff also makes the dramatic 
conflicts of life, whether in America or in 
France.” 

It is Mr. Irving’s widely heralded intention 
next year to produce for us in America 
“Maternité,” a play in which Brieux takes 
the other side of the question, and defends 
the woman’s right to refuse to add another 
child to the starving family she has already 


borne. Of the other plays, “L’Evasion” 
deals with the blighting effects and with 
the charlatanism of modern medicine; “Le 
Berceau” is an arraignment of divorce; “Les 
Remplagantes,” which initiated legislation in 
the French Chamber, shows the evil effect of 
the Parisian system of importing wet-nurses 
from the provinces, while “Le Robe Rouge” 
deals with flaws in the administration of jus- 
tice. Brieux, it will be seen, invariably at- 
tacks particular phases of social, economic, 
political or religious problems of world-wide 
importance. In Bernard Shaw, the French- 
man finds a keen and fearless interpreter. We 
are privileged to quote from Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s introduction to a provosed English 
edition of three Brieux plays.* Only half a 
dozen copies of Shaw’s introduction have been 
struck off for copyright purposes. Shaw is 
as enthusiastic as Irving. “Since the death 
of Ibsen,” he avers, “Brieux confronts Eu- 
rope as the most important dramatist west 
of Russia. In that kind of comedy which is 
so true to life that we love to call it tragi- 
comedy, and which is not only an entertain- 
ment but a history and a criticism of contem- 
porary morals, he is incomparably the great- 
est writer France has produced since Moliére.” 

Brieux’s task is larger than Moliére’s. 
Moliére destroyed the prestige of the profes- 
sions termed by Mr. Shaw “conspiracies 
against society.” He unmasked the doctor, the 
philosopher, the fencing master, the priest. He 
ridiculed these dupes, but he never indicted 
society. “It is true,” Mr. Shaw declares, 
“that .Moliére, like Shakespeare, indicted hu- 
man nature, which would seem a broader at- 
tack; but such attacks only make thoughtful 
men melancholy and hopeless, and practical 
men cynical and murderous.” 


“Brieux wastes neither ink nor indignation on 
Providence. The idle despair that shakes its fists 
impotently at the skies, uttering sublime blasphe- 
mies, such as 


‘As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods: 


They kill us for their sport, 


does not amuse Brieux. His fisticuffs are not 
aimed heavenward: they fall on human noses for 
the good of human souls. When he sees human 
nature in conflict with a political abuse, he does 
not blame human nature, knowing that such 
blame is the favorite trick of those who wish to 
perpetuate the abuse without being able to de- 





* A PreFAce TO THREE Piays By Brizux. By Bernard 


Shaw. Brentano’s. 























THE DRAMATIST OF THE UNMENTIONABLE 


Brieux, the intrepid French playwright, much admired 
by Bernard Shaw, was made a member of the “Académie 
Frangaise, to the great astonishment of bourgeois Paris. 


fend it. He does not even blame the abuse: he 
exposes it, and then leaves human nature to 
tackle it with its eyes open. And his method of 
exposure is the dramatic method. He is a born 
dramatist, differing from the ordinary dramatists 
only in that he has a large mind, and a scientific 
habit of using it. As a dramatist, his theme is 
necessarily a conflict of some sort.” 


The daring of this academician shrinks 
from no subject. He is more daring than Mr. 
Shaw. Thus in his play “Les Avariés,” he 


assails the most unmentionable of subjects. 


“Finally, Brieux attacked the most unmen- 
tionable subject of all: the subject of the diseases 
that dog profligacy in great cities and undermine 
high civilizations. The conspiracy of silence in 
this matter has long keen intolerable to those who 
know the situation. It has not yet been generally 
realized that a startling change in the urgency of 
the question has been produced by recent ad- 
vances in pathology. Briefly stated, the facts of 
the change are as follows: In the boyhood of 
those of us who are now in middle age, the 
diseases in question were known as mainly of two 
kinds. One, admittedly very common, was con- 
sidered transient, easily curable, harmless to fu- 
ture generations, and, to everyone but the suf- 
ferer, dismissible as a ludicrous incident. The 
other was admittedly one of the most formidable 
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scourges of mankind, capable at its worst. of 
hideous disfigurement and ruinous hereditary 
transmission, but not at all so common as the 
more trifling ailment, and fortunately showing 
signs of dying out like typhus or plague. That 
is the belief still entertained by the elderly sec- 
tion of the community and those whom it has 
instructed. 

“This easy-going estimate of the situation was 
alarmingly upset in 1879 by Neisser’s investiga- 
tion of the supposedly lighter form of the disease 
.and the association with it of a newly discovere 
micro-organism called the gonococcus, a patho- 
genic germ of appalling malignity. It is said to 
be the commonest cause of blindness: it is trans- 
mitted from father to mother, from mother to 
child, from child to nurse, producing evils from 
which the individual attacked never gets securely 
free. A marriage contracted by a person actively 
affected in this way is perhaps the worst crime 
that can be committed in a civilized community 
with legal impunity.” 


The best friends of the theater, Shaw main- 
tains, cannot deny that a considerable propor- 
tion of our theatrical entertainments stimulate 
the sexual instinct of the spectators. So com- 
monly is this the case that the play which 
contains no sex appeal is described by pro- 
fessional critics as being “undramatic” or “not 
a play at all.” “This,” he continues, “is the 
basis of the prejudices against the theater 
shown by that section of English society in 
which sex is regarded as original sin, and the 
theater, consequently, as the gate of hell. The 
prejudice is thoughtless: sex is a necessary 
and healthy instinct; and its nurture and edu- 
cation is one of the most important uses of 
all art, and, for the present at all events, the 
chief use of the theater.” 


“Now it may be an open question whether 
the theater has proved itself worthy of being 
entrusted with so serious a function. But 
what is none the less beyond all question 
is that if we tolerate any subject on the 
stage we must not tolerate it by halves. 
Our shops and business offices are full of young 
men living in lonely lodgings, whose only ar- 
tistic recreation is the theater. In theaters we 
practise upon them every art that can make their 
loneliness intolerable and heighten the charm 
of the bait in the snares of the street as they 
go home. But when a dramatist is enlightened 
enough to understand the danger, and sympathetic 
enough to come to the rescue with a play to ex- 
pose the snare and warn the victim, we forbid 
the manager to perform it on pain of ruin, and 
denounce the author as a corruptor of morals. 
One hardly knows whether to laugh or cry at 
such perverse stupidity.” 
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A GERMAN CRITICISM OF AMERICAN ART 


OME months ago a notable collection of 
German paintings was exhibited in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
Lately, America has returned the com- 


| pliment by sending to Berlin and Munich 


some of her representative pictures. Their 


| reception by the German critics is not flatter- 
ing, but it may do us good. 
F told, is mainly the product of old-world influ- 
»ences and lacks the strength and energy that 
| would naturally be looked for in a new nation. 


Our art, we are 


The history of European painting in recent 
times, writes Paul Clemen, the aristocrat of 


art criticism in Germany, “is like a fugue, in 


which French painting represents the opening 


theme. Then come the Belgian, the German, 


' the Dutch and the Scandinavian themes. At 


the close of the century we had the Babel-like 
confusion of tongues, and finally we harken 
once more to the French theme as sounded by 
the choir of American painters.” He con- 
tinues (in Kunst fiir Alle): 


“Europe can learn a good deal from the Amer- 
icans as to tasteful composition and the eschew- 
ing of unwarranted brutality. We also can learn 
that the mere smearing of wide canvases and 
rabid paint-slinging are not always the unfailing 


sign of pictorial education and skill. American 
art, like American literature, produces nothing 
unclean, nothing which could be construed as a 
sin against the national wholesomeness. But this 
does not constitute an artistic standard... . 

“We expected personalities and we had to con- 
tent ourselves with talents. ‘There were many 
talents assembled here . . . but in the background 
we beheld the real fathers of this art and it is 
the only immoral feature about the otherwise 
very moral American art that it has indulged in 
sO many promiscuous flirtations. The children 
cannot deny their sires; the oldest ones were bap- 
tized in Germany, the younger ones have French 
ancestors, and it is the Parisian motive that the 
voice of America intones anew in the great in- 
ternational fugue... . 

“The Barbizon school and Whistler are the two 
poles between which American painting oscillates.” 


Some so-called American painters Paul 
Clemen considers purely European. William 
Chase and Frank Duveneck, for instance, he 
pronounces German; Sargent, born in Flor- 
ence, educated in Paris and later transplanted 
to London, he regards as really English, and 


Gari Melchers, now teaching in Weimar, as 
German. Of the typically American painters 
like Tarbell, Benson, Dewing, etc., Clemen 
has this to say: 


“In their works we observe the feminine trend 
which pervades the whole social life of the coun- 
try and threatens to stifle it with its ultra refine- 
ment; we see the domination of woman and a 
striving for the parlor type of painting, which 
tends to make art lame and shallow. There is 
around them an atmosphere of meekness and 
sentimentalism. The models are over-civilized, 
bloodless stereotypes, and in its fear of offend- 
ing the current conventionalities this art verges 
on weakness, 

“It looks as tho its aim were to delight unripe 
maidens, and the well-bred young girl herself fre- 
quently supplies the theme for these canvases. 
... The works of Tarbell and Dewing are the 
best examples of these nice and polite paintings 
in which technique and composition are good, but 
which are only a step apart from the sentimental 
illustrations which fill certain magazines. Who- 
ever becomes used to feeding on such esthetic diet 
is spoilt for stronger food. Those good honest 
people are mistaking morality for art.... 

“In the treatment of the human form Ameri- 
can art lacks a healthy corrective, which is gen- 
erally the test of sure workmanship, the mastery 
of the nude. This deficiency reveals itself most 
strongly in decorative paintings, which Puri- 
tanical narrowness has deprived of a powerful 
means of artistic expression. 

“Those pictures of undressed little persons, with 
their hair neatly done, their good behavior, their 
refined limbs, standing in Spring landscapes, with 
sunlight patches on their nice smooth skin, are 
only weak translations of the subject and cause 
an artist to chuckle heartily.” 


Altho the influence of the Barbizon school, 
of Claude Monet, of Daubigny, of Harpig- 
nies, is easily traceable in the landscape 
painters who followed Winslow Homer and 
Inness, Clemen considers that landscapists 
like Leon Dabo, Childe Hassam, Dwight 
Tryon, Redfield, etc., really represent the best 
there is in American painting. They do es- 
pecially impressive work, he declares, when 
they express on canvas the architectural huge- 
ness of New York City: “Those who have 
perceived the beauty of that world of Cyclo- 
pean towers (Cooper by day, Dabo by night) 
are truly the discoverers of a new artistic 
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beauty.” But barring these few exceptions, 
American art is not nationally American. 


“Tf art is the mirror and the résumé of a period, 
and indeed it is, he who would undertake the 
task of reconstructing America of to-day from 
no other document than this art, or, let us say, 
this exhibition, would picture to himself a senti- 
mental, anxiously Puritanical, meek and some- 
what boresome race, with an almost sophisticated 
culture. ... 

“We miss what the American has given to the 
world and what we admire in him, his indom- 
itable energy, his intense will-power, his manli- 
ness, his roughness. We would like to see side 


by side with these canvases a few drawing; 
and caricatures from the magazines; they woul 
express life more directly, more strongly; for no 
even in landscape painting has one tithe oj 
the opportunities offered by America been ex 
ploited.... 

“What beauties are slumbering in that gigantic 
country waiting for someone to unearth them, to 
discover them! This is an art in the making, 
an art which has been building from the top down, 
... The American painter has very quickly ac. 
quired the technical skill. What he needs now is 
to free himself from the foreign bondage to le 
his strength loose, to replace the mundane by the 
lusty. ” 





A TYPICALLY AMERICAN SHORT STORY WRITER 


ILLIAM SIDNEY PORTER, the 

author of “Cabbages and Kings,” 

“The Four Million,’ “Heart of 

the West,” and “The Voice of the 

City,” is dead. To the public at large he was 

known just as “O. Henry,” and by the public 

he was hugely appreciated. No other writer’s 
stories, except Kipling’s, sold so well as his. 

The way in which he came to choose his 

nom de plume illustrates a salient trait in his 

character—his inconsequentiality. He picked 


out the name Henry because it was the first 
he noticed in a society ball write-up. He took 
the initial “O.” because he said it was the easi- 


est of all the letters to write. Something of 
the same happy-go-lucky spirit went into all 
that he did. 

He was unassuming and typically American, 
this short, stocky, broad-shouldered, ruddy- 
faced, clear-eyed man. He was born in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and went to 
Texas when he was quite a youngster. For 
two and a half years he lived on a ranch. 
Then he made his home in Houston and did 
journalistic work on the Post. He bought out 
Brann’s Iconoclast, changed the name to The 
Rolling Stone, but later tired of the venture 
and joined a friend on a trip to Central 
America. We find him next in a drug-store in 
Austin, Texas, and after that in literary work 
again, this time in New Orleans. It was 
during his New Orleans days that he first 
showed marked talent as a short-story writer. 
One of the New York magazine editors, Gil- 
man Hall, of Ainslee’s, promised to take $1200 
worth of his stories annually, at the rate of 
$100 a story, if he would come to New York. 
He accepted the invitation. 

The distinguishing characteristics of O. 
Henry’s works, as summed up by Francis 


Hackett, of the Chicago Evening Post, are 
his journalistic style and his democratic in- 
stinct. “O. Henry,” says Mr. Hackett, “never 
forgets the inherent, the unconscious humor 
in the paradoxes and contrasts of mixed ciy- 
ilization, the crudities of which serve only to 
exasperate the misplaced and morbid. He is 
no: moral paradoxist, like Shaw, no soured 
idealist, like Zola, no disgruntled esthete, like 
Gissing. It is the comedy of the paradoxes 
and contrasts that he searches and displays—a 
comedy in which he miraculously keeps the 
balance, often by the adventitious aid of irony 
and satire.” 

O. Henry has often been called “the Yankee 
Maupassant,” and up to a certain point the 
characterization is suggestive. His stories 
have the swiftness and point of the anecdote, 
as Maupassant’s have. He employs just 
enough art to keep alive the reader’s interest 
for the laugh or the gasp to which every- 
thing else leads up. As the New York 
Evening Post puts it: 


“At all times the anecdotal quality was strong 
in O. Henry’s stories, and it was this quality that 
made them capable of conveying the romance of 
New York’s streets and her common life as no 
one before him had succeeded in doing. The 
anecdote must have swiftness and point, and they 
were most easily obtained by seizing a cross- 
section of life and giving it to the polish of 
fancy. O. Henry wrote very many impossible 
stories. But they were impossible stories about 
possible people, whereas the ordinary product 
of the magazines to-day is impossible stories 
about impossible people. He took the tramp, 
the waitress, the shop-girl, the clerk, and put 
them into a setting of tragedy or farce, but 
always in a romantic setting. He put plot 
into their drab lives, keeping the psychological 
realities largely true. He lacked Maupassant’s 
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perfection or form, which consisted in a seem- 
ing unconsciousness of form. On this point the 
difference between the two men might be some- 
thing like the difference between the survivor of 
a shipwreck who tells of his escape and the 
gifted narrator who tells the story at second- 
hand. Maupassant would be the actual survivor 
in the case. O. Henry would be the anecdotist. 
He was always aware that he was telling a story. 
The art of it was quite visible. But beneath 
the art the sense of something feal, something 
poignantly human, was seldom lacking.” 


Few American writers have known how to 
use slang as effectively as O. Henry used it. 
“Until you know his slang,” William Marion 
Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror, declares, “you 
never know what a-powerful vehicle slang can 
be in the hands of one who can mate it with 
the echoes from and essences of true literary 
expression.” The Rochester Post Express 


adds: 


“As a humorist he was American to the finger 
tips. That is to say, he secured his effects by 
over-statement, which is the salient characteristic 
of American humor. And because he was so 
essentially American in his style of humor and 
in his allusions, he was little read in other coun- 
tries. The Englishman, for example, would have 
as much difficulty in deciphering some of O. 
Henry’s pages as he would George Ade’s ‘Fables 
in Slang.’ Fundamentally, of course, the humor 
of one people is the same as the humor of another 
people, but in the details of local color, of allu- 
sion, of vernacular, and of over or under-state- 
ment the humor of one nation is caviar to an- 
other. It is given only to a great humorist to 
rise above these racial details, so to speak, and 
to write for the world. Mark Twain was a world 
humorist; O. Henry was an American humorist.” 


Aspiring authors may find much encourage- 
ment in the career of O. Henry. His fame was 
slow in its growth, and the first stories he of- 
fered to the magazines were almost all re- 
jected. “Rejections?” he exclaimed to an in- 
terviewer recently. “Lordy! I should say I 
did have rejections, but I never took them to 
heart. I just stuck new stamps on the stories 
and sent them out again. And in their jour- 
neying to and fro all the stories finally landed 
in offices where they found a welcome. I can 
say that I never wrote anything that, sooner 
or later, hasn’t been accepted.” The “whole 
secret” of short-story writing he summed up 
is this: “Write stories that please yourself.” 
He added: 


“When I first came to New York I spent a 
great deal of time knocking around the streets. 


ART 


“HE HANDLED WORDS AS DEFTLY AS THE 


JUGGLER TOSSES BALLS” 


So the Rochester Post Express declares of O. Henry. 
“The short story,” the same paper adds, “‘was as much his 
trade as it was Maupassant’s.” 


I did things then that I wouldn’t think of doing 
now. I used to walk at all hours of the day 
and night along the river fronts, through Hell’s 
Kitchen, down the Bowery, dropping into all man- 
ner of places, and talking with any one who 
would hold converse with me. I have never met 
any one but what I could learn something from 
him; he’s had some experiences that I have not 
had; he sees the world from his own viewpoint. 
If you go at it in the right way the chances are 
that you can extract something of value from 
him. But whatever else you do, don’t flash a 
pencil and notebook: either he will shut up or he 
will become a Hall Caine. 

“People say I know New York well. Just 
change Twenty-third street in one of my New 
York stories to Main street, rub out the Flat- 
iron building, and put in the Town hall and the 
story will fit just as truly in any up-state town. 
At least, I hope this can be said of my stories. 
So long as the story is true to human nature all 
you need to do is change the local color to make 
it fit in any town, North, East, South, or West. 
If you have the right kind of an eye—the kind 
that can disregard high hats, cutaway coats, and 
trolley cars—you can see all the characters in 
the Arabian Nights parading up and down Broad- 
way at mid-day.” 
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THE WHIMSICAL GENIUS OF OTTO JULIUS BIERBAUM 


ITERARY news, it seems, travels 
slowly across the bed of the ocean. 
We still regard Hauptmann and Su- 
dermann as the representative authors 
of modern German letters. The young Ger- 
mans, however, have turned to other shrines. 
The “new” school knows not of them. And 
even this new school looks back to the consid- 
erable age of more than two decades. Its chief 
prophet, Otto Julius Bierbaum, recently died— 
no longer a youngster. American critics are 
not even familiar with the name of this whim- 
sical genius. Yet Bierbaum, so George Syl- 
vester Viereck assures us in his “Confessions 
of a Barbarian,” was the typical German lit- 
térateur. We cannot properly understand the 
germination of change that came over German 
writing in the eighties and nineties, remarks 
Percival Pollard, especially the amazing Gal- 
licism that spread then, unless we follow such 
a career as Bierbaum’s. His career and works 
mark a period in German letters. He has been 
in the forefront of a movement which is only 
just beginning to be marked in the English- 
speaking world. When the comprehensive 
record of this period comes to be written, then 
will be found a group of half a dozen men 
who have been prominent in the secession from 
dogma and pedantry; in that group, Mr. Pol- 
ard avers in the Boston Transcript, Bierbaum 
was ever paramount. 


“Indeed, to sketch that movement sufficiently 
one need only to study the life and work of this 
one writer. As saliently as Heine he was a rebel 
from the academic; and more than Heine did he 
lead forlorn hopes against the muddy tides of 
stereotyped and shoddy art. As minstrel there 
was much that he did that had an air of Heine; 
I for my part cherish some of his trifles as dearly 
as I did the ‘Du bist wie eine Blume...’ and 
the many other gems of that strange expatriate 
German who came to love Paris as much as he 
hated Germany. 

“Bierbaum was born in Lower Silesia. Versi- 
fication lured him from the earliest. A not too 
cheery school in Dresden saw him come to early 
manhood. He was student in Leipzig, in Munich 
and in Berlin his career as student was full of 
rebellions and adventures. ‘Stilpe’ gives us a 
true key to the man’s essential youth. In 1801 
he began as captain in the fight for the younger 
men in Munich. For Boecklin and for Uhde he 
fought among others. He conducted a Free The- 
ater in Berlin. Came the days of ‘Pan’ and ‘Die 
Insel’ in Berlin and Leipzig. In his own whim- 
sical way he once assured us that the rumor of 


his large editorial salaries was untrue, that his 
journey to Italy had been in another man’s motor- 
car, and that he depended on the bicycle and mas- 
sage for his health. Being unable to speak Eng- 
lish, he remarked, he could not play lawn-tennis. 
He had forsworn Beardsleyism and with it yel- 
low or blue or green books; but he still was fond 
of Offenbach.” | 


The group of rebels, of whom Bierbaum was 
the acknowledged chief, embraces Liliencron, 
Hartleben, Wolzogen, Dehmel, Wedekind, and 
Heymel. The rebel of to-day is the classic of 
to-morrow. Already we gather from a paper 
read by one of the apostles of the new move- 
ment, A. W. von Heymel, the ultramodern 
wing of the modern school repudiates Bier- 
baum. When he died critics found it difficult to 
summarize his achievements. His personality 
is said to have been more powerful than his 
writings. Like Wilde, he scattered his ener- 
gies. So varied has been his work that we 
hardly know where to begin. 


“Novelist, playwright, poet, propagandist for 
this and that in literature and the theater and 
the music hall; writer of pantomimes, director of 
theaters; editor of artistic periodicals; he lived 
hard, fought hard, loved much, suffered much— 
and died at forty-five. He called himself once 
in his whimsic phrase an ‘everlasting freshman,’ 
always a student of life, and always keeping the 
first fresh enthusiasms of collegiate youth. 
These three, Hartleben, whose regimental play of 
‘Rosenmontag’ has been played even in America, 
Liliencron and Bierbaum all died at about the 
same early prime. Liliencron, indeed, was but a 
few months dead when Bierbaum went. Again, 
a matter of six months before Bierbaum died 
Von Recnicek, the artist, with whom so many 
of Bierbaum’s best lyrical pieces must forever be 
associated.” 


Bierbaum, thinks Mr. Pollard, may be ranked 
somewhere between Liliencron and Hartleben, 
and yet in many respects above them both. “As 
a Don Quixote for the improvement of music 
hall taste in Germany, as a minstrel of alter- 
nately rococo and anacreonic moods, and as an 
analytical satirist, he may easily be put in a 
supreme rank of his own.” Of his novels we 
have “Stilpe” and “Prinz Kuckuck.” “Prinz 
Kuckuck,” the most important essay in fiction 
of his later years, is divided like Gaul into 
three parts. And it is Gallic in flavor, its sub- 
title running thus: “Life Adventures and De- 
scent to Hell of a Voluptuary.” The book, 
Mr. Viereck tells us, portrays strong normal 
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passions and curious erotic vagaries. There 
is a suggestion of Nero and a suggestion of 
Borgia. 


“The circle of passion revolving in the pages 
before us completes the cycle of human perver- 
sion, from the sick passion of mad Roman 
Caesars to medieval incest and the vices of 
\lexander VI. The novelist never moralizes. 
He narrates incidents as they happen. But you 
feel that his ethical code conflicts with the tables 
of Moses. He is not ashamed of portraying the 
purely sensual. He avowedly loves the flesh, but, 
being a modern, burdened down with the heritage 
of Hamlet, he cannot divorce it from mind. He 
is not in the least concerned about the reader’s 
comfort. He tarries for a hundred pages where 
he is interested, and disposes of a decade in a 
sentence, where he is not. But when I lay a 
book of his aside, I feel, in the words of Whit- 
man, that I have touched a man. He was not the 
impersonal narrator, but, like Dickens, confided 
in us as in a friend.” 


Bierbaum is the author of many short stories, 
notably “Strange Stories” and “A Sentimen- 
tal Journey in a Motor Car.” Operatic libret- 
tos, carnival plays and many volumes of verse 
complete the bewildering list of his works. 
Many of his songs have been set to music and 
sung in the halls of the lightest sort of Euro- 
pean varieties. That, to quote again from Mr. 
Pollard, brings us to an essential part of Bier- 
baum’s life work—the “Ueberbrettl’” or “Su- 
perstage.” Its history is as fascinating as the 
romantic movement which nearly a century 
ago culminated with Heine. The ‘“Ueber- 
brettl’”” was an effort, begun about the turn 
of the last century, to bridge the gulf between 
art and vaudeville. Headed by .Bierbaum, the 
group of writers already named joined in a 
fantastic plot to elevate the public. 


“During the years that this movement reigned 
in Germany a hundred or so of lyrical gems by 
these poets were set to music by Oscar Straus, 
Victor Hollaender, Paul Lincke, Bogumil Zepler, 
James Rothstein and others. Strange little plays 
for marionettes were performed also. The greater 
tumber of these lyrics and plays and librettos 
were by Bierbaum. Such of us as became cog- 
nizant of that movement while it was. still 
young, have ever since had the satisfaction of 
seeing the world ten or fifteen years later come 
to acquaintance with the composers of ‘Ein 
Walzertraum’ and of ‘Frau Luna’ and much 
tlse that every other orchestra now inflicts upon 
diners in public places. Eventually, it is true, 
the Ueberbrettl’ movement faded into the Cab- 
aet, which, with French inflections and under 
the auspices of champagne-and-chicken, is still 
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prosperous to-day. Even that future for his 
dream Bierbaum had foreseen in his early novel, 
‘Stilpe.’ 

“This was an extraordinary analysis of un- 
scrupulous genius. George Moore, Jules Claretie, 
G. B. Shaw and Ernst von Wolzogen have all 
given us stories of the so-called artistic tem- 
perament; but nothing has been done in any lan- 
guage that surpassed in morbidezza the ‘Stilpe’ 
of Bierbaum. Whether it was himself or Wede- 
kind that he analyzed hardly matters; there is 
always much mosaic work in anything of this 
sort. Not even the artist himself always knows 
where, consciously or unconsciously, revelation of 
self began and dissection of another ended. 
Wedekind himself later lived up to ‘Stilpe’ as we 
know, and so did the Ueberbrettl’. That liaison 
between literature and art did not last, yet it 
made history. We still have left, in imperish- 
able print and score, many charming lyrics set 
to haunting music. That brief revolt did not al- 
together die. It voiced the change coming over 
Teuton art. It let us know the Gallic influence 
stealing over the Rhine. Even trifles by Catulle 
Mendes—he, too, dead but something under a 
year—were sung in those halls of the Unter- 
brettl’, side by side with Heine’s and Bierbaum’s. 
But a moment ago there was played for me ‘Le 
Matin Riait’ of Mendes, ‘Sie sassen und tranken 
am Theetisch’ of Heine, and ‘Hatt’ ich Geld’ of 
Bierbaum. The centuries repeat rebellion always 
in the artist’s soul; here we have the risorgi- 
mento, there the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, 
here the symbolists, and there the Ueberbrettl’. 
Everywhere, except here. Here we have always 
the dollar. When Youth raises a head, we hit it 
—with a dollar. 

“It was a tragic history, that of the Ueber- 
brettl’, Under railway arches in Berlin and 
Munich; in obscure halls; it flickered briefly. Art 
for the music hall. ... Too much art, and too 
little entertainment, said the paying public, and 
the artists were left among the ruins. A ruin 
which ‘Stilpe’ had forecast. Yet those charmed 
books, those plays, those pantomimes, those 
songs remain; the failure, like so many others, 
may yet wear the color of an accomplishment.” 


Undismayed by failure, Bierbaum smiled and 


went on fighting windmills. “Always he was 
a rebel, an everlasting youngster. If you still 
have the conventional figure of the elder Ger- 
man man of letters in mind, you might not 
have thought this fellow a German at all. 
“The picturesque adventurers,” Mr. Pollard 
wistfully complains, “are all too rare. Whist- 
ler is gone; Shaw becomes stale. The bucca- 
neer and the taxpayer form into humdrum 
taxpayers. And now Otto Julius is a minstrel 
in another place!” 

“For a quarter of a dollar you could purchase 
more lyric joy in that first important verse col- 








THE CHIEF LITERARY PROPHET OF “NEW” 
GERMANY 


The name of Otto Julius Bierbaum is hardly known in 
America; yet “we cannot properly understand the ger- 
mination of change that came over German writing in the 
eighties and nineties,” says Percival Pollard, “‘unless we 
follow such a career as Bierbaum’s.” 


DOSTOIEVSKY—THE GREAT PSYCHO-PATHOLOGIST OF 
RUSSIAN 


HIRTY years ago, says Maurice Bar- 
ing, in his recently published volume 
on Russian literature,* it is certain 
that European critics and probably 

Russian critics also would have pronounced 
Tolstoy and Turgenief the two giants of mod- 
ern Russian literature. Since then, however, 
critical opinion has undergone a change. Tol- 
stoy’s dominion is still undisputed, but the 
question now arises: whose work forms the 
complement to that of Tolstoy? In Russian 
opinion, at the present day, Mr. Baring main- 
tains, the answer would be—Dostoievsky. 
And the foreign critic, he adds, who is thoroly 
acquainted with Russians and Russian litera- 
ture cannot but agree. 

Both Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, it appears, 
felt a strong antipathy to Turgenief and his 
work. “I despise the man,” Tolstoy once 
wrote; and Dostoievsky fiercely caricatured 
him as a comic actor in his novel, “The Pos- 
sessed.” “The reason of this dislike,” writes 
Mr. Baring, “of the inability to admire Tur- 
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lection of Bierbaum’s than you might get else. 
where for four times the money. Here, indeed, 
you could, if you went no further at all in the 
man’s work, find the guideposts to much of the 
best art of the time. Poems were addressed 
to such men as Liliencron, to Hans Thoma, to 
Arnold Boecklin, to Heymel, Dehmel, Schwind 
Franz Naager, and even to Gulbansson, Willette, 
Edvard Munch, and the Englishmen Turner ani 
Nicholson. He was, as editor of ‘Die Insel’ and 
‘Pan,’ another William Ernest Henley; he had 
a true nose for talent... . 

“Bierbaum, at last, was said to have a literary 
autobiography under way. If he told everything, 
without fear or favor, it should be one of the 
most arresting volumes in modern German litera. 
revealed to us, in but thin disguise, at least one 
of the figures in. that here so slightly known 
ture. His last novel ‘Prince Kuckuck’ has already 
world of modern German art. If, before he died, 
Bierbaum finally revealed to us that most essential 
figure of all, himself, we shall again have cause 
to thank him. But his poetry was itself sufficient, 
The world is never too rich in good spirited sing- 
ing stuff that has the salt of eternal youth in it 
Whatever happens, some of us will always mur- 
mur that at least we knew one man who made 
sweet music. And so ‘Auf Wiedersehen’ to Otto 
Julius!” 
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genief’s work, is perhaps that both Tolstoy an 
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Dostoievsky, each in his own way, reache 
the absolute truth of the life which was 
around them. Tolstoy painted the outer an 
the inner life of those with whom he came i 
contact in a manner such as has never bee 
seen before or since; and Dostoievsky painte 
the inner life (however fantastic he made th 
outer machinery of his work) with an insigh 
that has never been attained before or since 
Now Turgenief painted people of the sam 
epoch, the same generation; he dealt with th 
same material; he dealt with it as an artis 
and as a poet, as a great artist and as a grea 
poet. But his vision was weak and narrov 
compared with that of Tolstoy, and his under 
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that of Dostoievsky.” Therefore Mr. 
ing stoutly maintains that the two great fig 
ures, the two great columns which suppo 
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the temple of Russian literature, are Tolstogcharity 


and Dostoievsky. Turgenief he places insid 
that temple. 

Only a few of Dostoievsky’s works hav 
been translated into English, and these are n 
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now easily procurable. Besides the excellent 
complete editions of Tolstoy and Turgenief 


et else. 
indeed, 


in the we find but an unliterary translation of Dos- 
Of the toievsky’s masterpiece, “Crime and Punish- 
dressed ment”; Miss Milman’s version of “Poor 


yma, to 


OR Folk” (John Lane Company); and “Letters 
chwind, ‘ “4 


Fron a Dead House” (Longmans), now out 


VilletteR’ , ; ; 

ae a of print. “The present generation of English 
sel’ and readers knows not Dostoievsky,” says Ed- 
he hai ward Garnett; and he adds, “So much the 


worse for the present generation.” 
The case of Dostoievsky is perhaps best 
summed up by Arnold Bennett, in The New 


literary 
rything, 


of the 4ec, London. In reviewing Mr. Baring’s 
1 litera-B iook, he writes: 
‘ast one 
known «7 thought I had ! ief works of th 
sell thought I had read all the chief works of the 
ie lied five great Russian novelists, but last year I came 
( ° 9 - . > 
eal across one of Dostoievsky’s, “The Brothers Kara- 
‘ “ ee mazov, of which I -had not heard. It was a 
aus French translation, in two thick volumes. I 
ifficient. . is ; i : 
e thought it contained some of the greatest scenes 
ed sing-f had ‘din ficti i] 
i: ind that I had ever encountered in fiction, anc at 
“4 wail once classed it with Stendhal’s ‘Chartreuse de 
y Parme’ and Dostoievsky’s ‘Crime and Punishment’ 
oO made F 
as one Of the supreme marvels of the world... . 
to Otto 


The scene with the old monk at the beginning of 
‘The Brothers Karamazov’ is in the very grandest 
heroical manner. There is nothing in either Eng- 
lish or French prose literature to hold a candle 
to it. And really I do not exaggerate! There 
is probably nothing in Russian literature to match 
it, outside Dostoievsky. It ranks, in my mind, 
with the scene towards the beginning of ‘Crime 
toy ang’ Punishment,’ when in the inn the drunken 
father relates his daughter’s ‘shame.’ These pages 
are unique. They reach the highest and most ter- 
tible pathos that art has ever reached. And if 
an author’s reputation among people of taste de- 
pended solely on his success with single scenes 
Dostoievsky would outrank all other novelists, if 
not all poets. But it does not. Dostoievsky’s 
ade thaworks—all of them—have grave faults. They 
insighhave especially the grave fault of imperfection, 
r sinceg that fault which Turgenief and Flaubert avoided. 
They are tremendously unlevel, badly constructed, 
both in large outline and in detail. Nobody, per- 
haps, ever understood and sympathized with hu- 
man nature as Dostoievsky did. Indubitably no- 
body ever with the help of God and good luck 
narrOW ever swooped so high into tragic grandeur. But 
; undef¥the man had fearful falls. He could not trust 
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ed witlfhis wings. He is an adorable, a magnificent, and 
r. Bar§a profoundly sad figure in letters.” 
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suppo Fedor Dostoievsky was born in 1821, in a 


Tolstogcharity hospital, the “Maison de Dieu,” of 
s insidjMoscow, where his father was a poor staff 
surgeon belonging to the lowest order of the 
<s havgnobility. The epilepsy, which so profoundly 
are n@modified Dostoievsky’s character and work, 
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PROCLAIMED ONE OF THE TWO GREAT 
FIGURES OF 'RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
According to Mauzice Baring, the English writer, 
Dostoievsky is one of the two great columns which sup- 
port the temple of Russian literature. Tolstoy is the 


other. Turgenief is placed by Mr. Baring inside the 
temple. 


was connected, according to Mr. Baring, with 
a tragic event in his boyhood. But this state- 
ment is in contradiction of Kropotkin and 
other writers, who say that a “‘cat-o’-nine-tail” 
beating, received later in Siberia, was the 
cause of his misfortune. Dostoievsky and his 
brother, Michael, began their education in a 
small Moscow school, where they learned to 
love literature, and read together Pushkin, 
Walter Scott, and Schiller’s “Robbers.” Their 
advancement to a school of military engineers 
in St. Petersburg did not cut short their liter- 
ary studies; and on graduating from that 
school at the age of twenty-three, with the 
rank of sub-lieutenant, Fedor was determined 
to make literature his life work. 

“Russian literature was the one lodestar of 
Dostoievsky’s life,” wrote his friend Strakov, 
“and he cherished for it a passionate love and 
devotion. He knew very well that when he 
entered the lists he would have to go into 
the public market-place, and he was never 
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ashamed of his trade nor of his fellow-work- 
ers. On the contrary, he was proud of his 
profession, and considered it a great and 
sacred one.” He spoke of himself as a “liter- 
ary proletarian,” and regretted only that so 
much of his time must be given to hack work. 
“Work from want and for money has crushed 
and devoured me,” he wrote. “Will my pov- 
erty ever cease? Ah, if I had money, then 
I should be free!” 


Three years after he left school, in 1846, 
Dostoievsky published his first successful 
novel, “Poor Folk”—a realistic tale of a poor 
government official who loves a young girl 
under the guise of a most delicate and un- 
selfish friendship, and suffers at her marriage 
with a “slightly discredited” middle-aged man 
of wealth. This book at once placed Dos- 
toievsky among the great unconscious realists 
of his country. Nekrasov, the poet, embraced 
the young writer with joy at his discovery; 
and Grigorovitch, the critic, came to him and 
said: “Do you understand yourself what you 
have written? To have written such a book 
you must have possessed the direct inspiration 
of an artist.” Dostoievsky recorded this as 
the happiest moment of his life. 

His next book, as it happened, was a failure. 
Then followed the tragic event which was to 
change the whole course of Dostoievsky’s life 
and work. He was arrested, in 1849, together 
with his brother and thirty-two others, for par- 
ticipation in the meetings of a revolutionary 
group which occupied itself chiefly with dis- 
cussions of such writers as Fourier, Louis 
Blanc, and Proudhon, under the leadership of 
the afterward famous Petrachevsky. “One 
evening, at a meeting of this club,” writes Mr. 
Baring, “Dostoievsky had declaimed Pushkin’s 
Ode on the Abolition of Serfdom, when some 
one present expressed a doubt of the possibil- 
ity of obtaining this reform except by insur- 
rectionary means. Dostoievsky is said to have 
replied: ‘Then insurrection let it be!’” Arrest 
quickly followed, and eight months’ imprison- 
ment. Twelve of the suspected men were 
released, among them being Michael Dosto- 
ievsky. 

On December 22, 1849, Fedor Dostoievsky, 
with twenty-one others, was led to the scaf- 
fold. “They snapped swords above our 
heads,” he wrote afterwards in a letter to his 
brother, “they made us put on the long white 
shirts worn by persons condemned to death. 
We were bound in parties of three to stakes 
to suffer execution. Being third in the row, 
I concluded that I had only a few minutes to 


live. I thought of you and your dear ong 
and I managed to kiss Pleshtcheev and Doy. 
rov, who were next to me, and to bid them 
farewell.” But the government of the Cza 
was merely teaching the young revolutionist; 
a lesson. At the very last moment, when, in 
fact, the soldiers were already preparing ty 
take aim, a white handkerchief was waved in 
front of them; their guns were lowered; and 
the prisoners were informed that the Czar had 
canceled the military tribunal’s sentence of 
death, commuting it to one of hard labor for 
four years in Siberia. The carts near the 
scaffold, with their coffin-like contents, were 
a deception. They held only convict uniforms, 
in which the prisoners were hastened away 
to Siberia. But one had gone mad. 

“The convicts are not wild beasts,” said 
Dostoievsky, in wishing good-by to a comrade, 
“but men probably better, and perhaps miuch 
worthier, than myself. During these last 
months I have gone through a great deal, but 
I shall be able to write about what I shall see 
and experience in the future.” His first book 
published on his return to Russia was “Let- 
ters From a Dead Iiouse,” one of the greatest 
documents on human crime that the world 
possesses. Those four years of hard labor, 
helping to break up old ships and carrying 
loads of brick, living on the vilest of food, in 
company with criminals of all kinds, and 
reading only the Bible, were succeeded by 
three years of enforced military service and 
three more years of life in Siberia. When, at 
last, Dostoievsky returned to St. Petersburg, 
accompanied by his wife (the widow of an 
old comrade), he began again the work of 
journalism. 

His position now was a difficult one. He 
had repudiated revolutions and revolutionists. 
At the same time he was under bureaucratic 
suspicion. The first paper he edited, the 
Vremya, was prohibited by the government 
censorship; the second, the Epocha, brought 
down on him the wrath of the Liberals, and 
subsequent failure. Dostoievsky, as Mr. Bar- 
ing says, found himself the man between two 
fires. He answered right and left; cham- 
pioned the poor, jeered at the aristocracy; 
then published a vitriolic novel, “The Pos- 
sessed,” which was an affront to all liberal 
and revolutionary Russia. He is described 
by the Vicomte de Vogiié as a fragile bundle 
of irritable nerves. The solitary mystic was 
a passionate hater. And just as he was one 
of the most lovable men in the world, so, also, 
he was one of the most violent. “There was 
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something of St. Francis in him and some- 
thing of Velasquez,” says Mr. Baring. 

Dostoievsky’s marriage proved unhappy; 
death robbed him of all that he held dear; 
and, threatened with the debtor’s prison, he 
fled from Russia, wandering for several years 
in France and Italy, a sick and poverty- 
stricken exile. In spite of which, he could 
write in a letter about this time: “I feel as if 
I were only just beginning to live. It is 
curious, isn’t it? I have the vitality of a 
cat.” He married again, and happily; re- 
turning finally to Russia, in 1871, free from 
debt and popular as a novelist. Once more 
he turned to journalism, and in 1876 started 
a review called The Diary of a Writer, which 
appeared irregularly, was intimate and ex- 
tremely influential, and ceased publication 
only with the author’s death. 

Dostoievsky became the fiery apostle of for- 
bearance and resignation (what the Russians 
call “dolgoterpjenie” and “smirenie”), cardi- 
nal virtues under tyranny; and for this reason, 
and because of his orthodox Christianity, and 
the mystical Slavophilism which he could 
never quite define, it may be said that, in spite 
of his horrible pictures of Russian life, he is 
a conservative rather than a revolutionary 
force in Russian literature, an expression of 
all that is weak and paradoxical in the Rus- 
sian character. Mr. Baring writes: 


“On the day after his death, St. Petersburg wit- 
nessed a most extraordinary sight: the little house 
in which he had lived suddenly became for the 
moment the moral center of Russia. Russia un- 
derstood that with the death of this struggling 
and disease-stricken novelist, she had lost some- 
thing inestimably precious, rare and irreparable. 
Spontaneously, and without any organized prepa- 
ration, the most imposing and triumphant funeral 
ceremony was given to Dostoievsky’s remains. . . 
There were deputations bearing countless wreaths, 
there were numerous choirs singing religious 
chants, there were thousands of people following 
in a slow stream along the streets of St. Peters- 
burg, there were men and women of every class, 
but mostly poor people, shabbily dressed, of the 
lower middle or the lower classes. The dream of 
Dostoievsky, that the whole of Russia should be 
united by a bond of fraternity and brotherly love, 
seemed to be realized when this crowd of men, 
composed of such various and widely differing 
elements, met together in common grief by his 
grave.” 


“Crime and Punishment,” Dostoievsky’s 
best-known novel, is the greatest tragedy 
about a murderer, says Mr. Baring, that has 


been written since “Macbeth”; and he quotes 
Professor Briickner as saying, in his “Liter- 
ary History of Russia,” that it is not in 
“Faust” but rather in “Crime and Punish- 
ment” that the whole grief of mankind takes 
hold on us. This novel was the literary event 
of 1866 in Russia. All Russia was made ill 
by it, according to Vogiié. Its publication 
was followed by a wave of imitative crime, so 
powerful was the book in its suggestion. 

Raskolnikov, the murderer, a poor student, 
is a kind of pre-Nietzschean superman. “He 
is a Nihilist,” writes Mr. Baring, “in the true 
sense of the word—not a political Nihilist nor 
an intellectual Nihilist, like Turgenief’s Baza- 
rov, but a moral Nihilist; that is to say, a 
man who strives to act without principle and 
to be unscrupulous, who desires to put him- 
self beyond and above human moral conven- 
tions.” Mr. Baring continues: 


“His idea is that if he can trample on human 
conventions he will be a sort of Napoleon. He 
goes to pawn a jewel at an old woman pawn- 
broker’s, and the idea which is to affect his whole 
future vaguely takes root in his mind, namely, 
that an intelligent man, possessed of the fortune 
of this pawnbroker, could do anything, and that 
the only necessary step is to suppress this useless 
and positively harmful old woman. He thus ex- 
presses the idea later: 

“‘T used to put to myself this question: If 
Napoleon had found himself in my position and 
had not wherewith to begin his career, and there 
was neither Toulon, nor Egypt, nor the passage 
of the Alps, and if there were, instead of these 
splendid and monumental episodes, simply some 
ridiculous old woman, a usurer whom he would 
have to kill in order to get her money, would he 
shrink from doing this if there were no other 
alternative, merely because it would not be a fine 
deed and because it would be sinful? Now I 
tell you that I was possessed by this problem for 
a long time, and that I felt deeply ashamed when 
I at last guessed, suddenly as it were, that not 
only would he not be frightened at the idea, but 
that the thought that the thing was not important 
and grandiose enough would not even enter into 
his head: he would not even understand where 
the need for hesitation lay; and if there were no 
other way open to him, he would kill the woman 
without further reflection. Well, I ceased reflect- 
ing, and I killed her, following the example of 
my authority.’” 


But one crime leads to another. Raskolni- 
kov is interrupted in the execution of his pur- 
pose by the old woman’s sister, a poor prosti- 
tute, whom he also fells with an axe, in order 
to escape detection. Then he loses control 





BELGIUM’S LEADING NOVELIST 
Camille Lemonnier, author of stories reflecting all the 


most vital currents of our time, won the admiration of 
Flaubert and Maupassant a generation ago. 
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of himself, failing even to obtain the money 
for which his crimes were committed, and 
taking away with him only a few wretched 
trifles, which he hides under a stone. He 
finally confesses, but not to a magistrate. 
He goes to a little young prostitute named 
Sonia, a girl who is supporting a sick step- 
mother and three children with her earnings, 
who denies herself even the luxury of suicide. 
In this life of utter self-abnegation, Raskol- 
nikov recognizes a principle before which he 
kneels. Sonia is bewildered by his strange 
conduct. 

“What are you doing?” stammers the girl. 
“And to me?” 

“I did not bow down to you personally,” 
answers Raskolnikov, “but to suffering human- 
ity in your person.” 

To Sonia, then, he makes confession; and 
she does not shrink from him. She goes with 
him to the police station, an insistent shadow, 
where he gives himself up. She goes further 
with him into Siberia (her stepmother having 
died, and the children being provided for), 
remaining his comrade through eight years of 
hard labor. And at last, aided by the loving 
care of this girl, Raskolnikov experiences not 
only the tortures of repentance, but regenera- 
tion. 





CAMILLE LEMONNIER—THE RESTORER OF A 
NATIONAL LITERATURE 


HE three leading writers of Belgium 
are by general consent Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, Emile Verhaeren and Ca 
mille Lemonnier. The first is well 

known in America, but the second and third 
are little more than names among us. It will 
come as a surprise to many to learn that 
Camille Lemonnier, author of fifty books, has 
written stories of war, of nature, of sex, of 
the labor struggle, that won the admiration of 
Flaubert and Maupassant a generation ago and 
are still regarded as supreme in their own field. 

The literary renaissance in which he is a 
leader may be directly traced, M. Maurice des 
Ombiaux declares in a recent biography,* to the 
wholesale exodus of French writers and think- 
ers to Brussels after the accession of the third 
Napoleon to the throne of France. Liberal 
and advanced intellectuality, banished from 
France, sought an asylum in Belgium, and 
Belgium profited by its presence. Hugo, 
Baudelaire and other shining lights estab- 





*CamILtteE Lemonnier. By Maurice des Ombiaux. 


Charles Carrington, Brussels and Paris. 





lished intimate contact with Brussels life at 
the sign of the “Belgian Lion” and of “Sudden 
Death.” Camille Lemonnier, who was then a 
student in the Lycée de l’Athénée, was of just 
the right age to be impressed and stimulated 
by the intellectual atmosphere the French ex 
iles created. 

“At twenty-five,” narrates M. des Ombiaux, 
“Lemonnier lost his father. Having nothing 
to keep him at Brussels, he realized a long- 
cherished dream of living in the country. 
He hired the ancient priory of Burnot, in a 
charming valley which terminates in the vil- 
lage of Riviére. He lived there the life of 
a gentleman-farmer, hunting, fishing, making 
raids into the wild gorges and on the lofty 
plateaux, intoxicating himself with the odors 
of the woods and of the fields.” The rocks, 
the waters and the thickets conquered him. 
He became a veritable sylvan, sensitive to the 
noises and the silence of nature. The trees, 
the skies and the brooks became his coun- 
sellors and friends. The earth was a revela- 
tion to him. It was at Burnot that his instinct 
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revealed to him his destiny; it was there that 
he attained to a complete consciousness of his 
tastes, of his forces, of his possibilities; and it 
was there that he conceived the works which 
were to set him apart as the most lyrical 


| nature-writer of his time. 


But before these works could be executed he 


| was to have an equally profound experience of 


a very different order. “One day,” to resume 
M. des Ombiaux’s narrative, “the booming of 
cannon reéchoed from rock to rock in the val- 
ley of the Meuse. Soon the roads were encum- 
bered with wounded and fugitives. The great 
drama was being played out at Sedan. ‘Ver- 
dyen [Verdyen was Lemonnier’s painter- 
cousin] and I,’ says Lemonnier, ‘were carried 
away by the same impulse. By nightfall we 
were entering Bouillon. .. . The next morn- 
ing we pushed on toward La Chappelle. For 
three days we were tossed about like drift- 
wood in the lamentable adventure of the rout. 
Everywhere the soil was drenched with Ger- 
man blood and with still more French blood. 
The bogs sweat human brains.’ At Sedan, 
Lemonnier and Verdyen were requisitioned to 
aid in transporting and burying the half- 
decomposed dead. Lemonnier was tremen- 
dously moved. ‘A shriek of horror, of anger 
and of pity,’ he says, ‘stuck in my throat. I 
felt suddenly that the author has a duty.’” 

This racking experience not only colored an 
important part of Lemonnier’s subsequent 
work, but resulted immediately in an anony- 
mous brochure entitled “Paris-Berlin,’ which 
the press and then the public attributed to 
Hugo (who did not protest); and a volume 
entitled “Sedan” (reprinted later as “Les 
Charniers”), which Huysmans styled “the 
most terrifying pamphlet against war ever 
written,” which Maupassant (then a chroni- 
queur) signalized and quoted from at every 
anniversary of the disaster, and which Zola 
abstained from re-reading, when he began the 
composition of “La Débacle,” because it was 
too “lifelike.” It also impelled him to forsake 
his country retreat for Brussels, where he 
planned to take an active part in the social 
struggle. He lived first in the city proper, 
near his friend and fellow-author, Georges 
Rodenbach; but, feeling himself cramped 
there, moved to the suburb of Saint-Gilles, 
whence he went every day at sunrise into the 
forest. 

“After two hours of brisk walking,” to quote 
M. des Ombiaux again, “he came to the or- 
chard of the farm of Groenendael, and there, 
sitting on a camp-chair amid frolicsome colts 
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and slow-grazing cows, the emanations of 
green trees in his nostrils, he wrote, with his 
notebooks on his knees, page after page, until 
noon.” The result was a nature novel entitled 
“Un Male,” one of the most remarkable books 
of the last half of the nineteenth century. “A 
publicist, who was also a financier,” says 
Lemonnier himself in this connection, “was 
at that time the director of L’Europe, a daily 
paper of rather striking appearance. This 
audacious man dared to engage my novel as 
a serial. It was a public scandal. The readers 
were not yet habituated to such a vivacious 
style nor to such sincere pictures. I merited 
the appellation of Zola’s understudy. I was 
abused with unanimity. ... One morning a 
publisher called on me. It was Kistemaeckers. 
He took the book. ‘Un Male’ appeared, and, 
contrary to all expectation, it was a success. 
I emerged from the shadow. I was he who 
brings a new sensation. Paris, in default of 
my own country, welcomed me. I shall never 
forget the charming message Daudet sent: 
‘Come! You will see at my house Flaubert, 
Goncourt, Zola; you belong to the family.’ ” 

Flaubert received “Un Male” with enthusi- 
asm. At Fontainebleau he read it aloud to 
Rosa Bonheur, “or rather he vociferated it, 
repeating the passages that pleased him with 
a hysterical joy as if to slap in the face the 
bourgeois who were dismayed by the audacity 
of the subject and of the style.” Maeterlinck 
said: “Camille Lemonnier is, perhaps, the liv- 
ing writer who knows best the value and the 
secret virtue of words.” 

“Un Male” gave a tremendous stimulus to 
literary activity in Belgium. Vigorous talents 
emerged on every hand “in a country which 
takes no interest in literature; a country in 
which an author is generally considered by the 
bourgeois a lunatic or a pariah; a country in 
which production has never been provoked by 
the slightest demand.” Lemonnier became 
thus the center of a large group, the leader of 
an important literary movement, the undis- 
puted chief of the younger Belgian writers. 
When, in 1883, the jury of the Belgian Quin- 
quennial Prize for Literature refused to make 
an award rather than to crown the author of 
“Un Male,” his friends rose in their might and 
denounced the philistinism of their country- 
men. “By this unqualifiable act,” says M. des 


Ombiaux, “old Belgium served notice on new 
Belgium that it would admit nothing but the 
literature of the gouty; that it would refuse 
to recognize an author of young Belgium no 
matter how much he might be admired in 














France and abroad. ... The challenge was 
accepted. Authors, artists, journalists, profes- 
sors, advocates, all the talents and all the intel- 
lects that Belgium possessed, united in a ban- 
quet to protest against this denial of justice 
by academic stupidity and to acclaim Camille 
Lemonnier. The laurel wreath which a few 
insignificant paralytics had refused him was 
given him by all the living forces of his coun- 
try.... From that moment Lemonnier was 
the flag, so to speak, of the literary youth of 
Belgium.” 

In 1886 Lemonnier, like Baudelaire and Flau- 
bert before him, was prosecuted by the Par- 
quet of the Seine for pornography, the occa- 
sion being the appearance in Gil Blas of 
a short story, “L’Enfant du Crapaud,” which 
he had written under the obsession of the great 
strikes of that year and in which he conferred 
epic grandeur upon the sentiment of revenge 
in an infuriated populace. He was fined, but 
the fine was never called for. In 1893 he was 
again prosecuted for pornography, this time 
by the Parquet of Brabant. The pretext was 
a short story, “L’Homme Qui Tue les Femmes” 
(founded on the notorious case of Jack the 
Ripper) ; but the real cause was a novel enti- 
tled “La Fin des Bourgeois,’ which was due 
to Lemonnier’s conviction that the author has 
a social duty to perform and which angered 
and exasperated his smug compatriots because 
it predicted the extermination of the bourgeois 
by the working classes. He was acquitted and 
the verdict was applauded by the audience in 
the court room. In 1897 he was prosecuted 
for pornography a third time, by the Parquet 
of Bruges, for a novel entitled “L’Homme en 
Amour,” a terrible picture of the ravages 
caused by the false shame which an inadequate 
education inflicts upon the instincts of youth. 
The presiding judge treated the defendant with 
the utmost deference. In order that the jurors 
might appreciate “L’Homme en Amour” in its 
entirety he had Lemonnier read it aloud, spell- 
ing him when he was fatigued. Lemonnier 
was triumphantly acquitted. 

With this fiasco systematic persecution of 
Lemonnier practically came to an end. Since 
then he has been permitted to pursue his mis- 
sion in peace, and in 1903 the appearance of 
his fiftieth volume, the mystical “Le Petit 
Homme de Dieu,” was celebrated by a national 
jubilee. 

In the closing pages of his “Dames de 
Volupté” Lemonnier says: “I am a prince with- 


out a territory; the territories I covet recede 


farther and farther in proportion as I advance. 
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I am at home wherever a sensation of the yp. 
known may be awakened, wherever a littk 
mystery calls... . The day when, resigned ty 
confine myself, master of a bit of land, within 
my close, I shall no more scan the horizo 
over yonder, let my coffin be nailed down: the 


worms will have eaten my brain like a cheese’ f 


At sixty-five Lemonnier still scans the horizon, 
is still at home everywhere; nevertheless, the 
passion for nature which produced “Un Male” 
“L’fle Vierge,” “Adam et Eve,” “Au Cee 
Frais de la Forét,” “Le Vent dans les Moulins’ 
and “Hallali” is stronger, if that be possible, 
than ever before. “Lemonnier’s dreams of a 
humanity freer, younger, lustier and better,’ 
says M. des Ombiaux; “his profound love of 
beings and of things, his desire to embrace the 
universe in a fraternal gesture have resulted in 
a more and more powerful exaltation of mother 
earth.” We read further: “It is in the fields 
or in the forest that he should be seen. It is 
there that he abandons himself with joy and 
there that he finds himself. His alert eye 
seizes the thousand plays of light and shadow 
on the checker-board of the fields, the undv- 
lating wheat, the spotted coats of the cows an( 
their heavy-swinging pink udders, the green 
or the bronzed trunks of the beeches. His 
senses grow sharper, his sight becomes more 
piercing, his smell more subtle, his hearing 
keener. Primitive instincts mount from the 
depths of his being and thrill him through ani 
through. He quivers like an aspen in the pres- 
ence of the slightest spectacle of nature.” M 
des Ombiaux concludes with the following 
striking passage: “Lemonnier will not die like 
the rest of us. On a beautiful evening, when 
the sinking sun shall set the forest, which he 
knows in its tiniest nooks, aflame with purpl 
and gold, he will suddenly feel his feet take 
root in the earth; his arms, arrested in 2 
gesture of admiration and of adoration, wil 
be transformed into leafy boughs. Ivy wil 
climb about his body. A nymph, furtively 
parting the thickets, will approach him ani 
kiss him on the lips. Then, with a cry of joy, 
she will call the sylvans, who will come to 
crown with flowers the new god, and, in tha 
rosy hour, fauns and faunesses will danct 
around about him until the nuptial night shal 
allure them by couples into the dingles. Ani 
the new god will hear the rut of the eartl 
always young and perpetually fecundated, lt 
will live among the elemental forces in eter 
metamorphosis, in the song of the wind, tht 
hymns of light, and the amorous embracing 
of things.” 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


WHAT ROOSEVELT LIKES TO READ 


HE exuberant vitality which charac- 
terizes everything that ex-President 


Roosevelt does appears no less in his 
intellectual than in his physical ex- 


ploits. He went to Africa to hunt lions and 


elephants, but he took books along. He took, 
in fact, a whole library of books—the “pigskin 
library.” 


He tells us (in The Outlook) : 


“I almost always had some volume with me 
either in my saddle-pocket or in the cartridge- 
bag which one of my gun-bearers carried to 
hold odds and ends. Often my reading would 
be done while resting under a tree at noon, per- 
haps beside the carcass of a beast I had killed, 
or else while waiting for camp to be pitched; and 
in either case it might be impossible to get water 
for washing. In consequence the books were 
stained with blood, sweat, gun oil, dust, and 
ashes; ordinary bindings would either have van- 
ished or become loathsome, whereas pigskin 
merely grew to look as a well-used saddle looks.” 


The original list of the “pigskin library” 
was as follows: 


Bible. 

Apocrypha. 

Borrow: “Bible in Spain,” “Zingali,” “Laven- 
gro,” “Wild Wales,” “The Romany Rye.” 

Shakespeare. 

Spenser: “Faerie Queene.” 

Marlowe. 

Mahan: “Sea Power.” 

Macaulay: History, Essays, Poems. 

Homer: Iliad, Odyssey. 

La Chanson de Roland. 

Nibelungenlied. 

Carlyle: “Frederick the Great.” 

Shelley: Poems. 

Bacon: Essays. 

Lowell: Literary Essays, “Bigelow Papers.” 

Emerson: Poems. 

Longfellow. 

Tennyson. 

Poe: Tales, Poems. 

Keats. 

Milton: “Paradise Lost” (Books I and IT). 

Dante: “Inferno” (Carlyle’s translation). 

Holmes: “Autocrat,” “Over the Teacups.” 

Bret Harte: Poems, “Tales of the Argonauts,” 
“Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

Browning: Selections. 

Crothers: “Gentle Reader.” 

Mark Twain: “Huckleberry Fin,” “Tom Saw- 
yer.” 

Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Euripides (Murray’s translation) : 
tus,” “Bacche.” 

The Federalist. 

Gregorovius: “Rome,” 


“Hippoly- 


Scott: “Legend of Montrose,” “Guy Manner- 
ing,” “Waverley,” “Rob Roy,” “Antiquary.” 

Cooper: “Pilot,” “Two Admirals.” 

Froissart. 

Percy’s Reliques. 

Thackeray: “Vanity Fair” and “Pendennis.” 

Dickens: “Mutual Friend,” “Pickwick.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s list makes no pretension to 
finality. He thinks it absurd to talk about the 
hundred best books, or the best five-foot li- 
brary. The personal factor is bound to in- 
fluence every selection. But, he says, “there 
can be drawn up a very large number of lists 
each of which shall contain a hundred good 
books or fill a good five-foot library.” This is, 
he thinks, all that ex-President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, tried to do in his recent 
much-quoted list. Speaking for himself, Mr. 
Roosevelt intimates that if he were again 
about to start on a journey into the wilderness 
he would take with him only some of the books 
now included in the “pigskin library.” While 
in Africa the original list was greatly aug- 
mented. Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” Hux- 
ley’s Essays, Fitz Gerald’s “Omar Khayyam,” 
Gobineau’s “Inégalité des Races Humaines,” 
“Don Quixote,” Goethe’s “Faust,” were among 
the additions. On trips of various lengths 
during recent years, he informs us, he has 
taken the “Memoirs of Marbot,’ A¢schylus, 
Sophocles, Aristotle, Joinville’s “History of 
St. Louis,” the Odyssey (Palmer’s transla- 
tion), volumes of Gibbon and Parkman, 
Lounsbury’s Chaucer, Theocritus, Lea’s “His- 
tory of the Inquisition,” Lord Acton’s Essays, 
and Ridgeway’s “Prehistoric Greece.” Once, 
he adds, he took Ferrero’s “History of Rome,” 
and liked it so much that he got the author to 
come to America and stay at the White House. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that Mr. 
Roosevelt reads only serious books. “I as 
emphatically object,” he states, “to nothing but 
heavy reading as I do to nothing but light 
reading—all that is indispensable being that 
the heavy and light reading alike shall be both 
interesting and wholesome.” He writes fur- 
ther: 


“So I have always carried novels with me, 
including, as a rule, some by living authors, but 
(unless I had every confidence in the author) 
only if I had already read the book. Among 
many, I remember off-hand a few such as “The 
Virginian,” ‘Lin McLean,’ ‘Puck of Pook’s Hill,’ 
‘Uncle Remus,’ ‘Aaron of the Wild Woods,’ 
‘Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His Son,’ 
‘Many Cargoes,’ ‘The Gentleman from Indiana,’ 
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‘David Harum,’ ‘The Crisis,’ ‘The Silent Places,’ 
‘Marse Chan,’ ‘Soapy Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ 
‘All on the Irish Shore,’ ‘The Blazed Trail,’ 
‘Stratagems and Spoils,’ ‘Knights in Fustian,’ 
‘Selma,’ ‘The Taskmasters,’ Edith Wyatt’s ‘Every 
Man to His Humor,’ the novels and stories of 
Octave Thanet. I wish I could remember more 
of them, for personally I have certainly profited 
as much by reading really good and interesting 
novels and stories as by reading anything else, 
and from the contemporary ones I have often 
reached, as in no other way I could have reached, 
an understanding of how real people feel in 
certain country districts and in certain regions of 
great cities like Chicago and New York.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s taste in poetry is as catholic 
as in prose, but quite evidently, and very ap- 
propriately, Kipling is his favorite. He says: 


“In a recent English review I glanced at an 
article on English verse of to-day in which, after 
enumerating various writers of the first and sec- 
ond classes, the writer stated that Kipling was at 
the head of the third class of ‘ballad-mongers’; it 
happened that I had never even heard of most 
of the men he mentioned in the first two classes, 
whereas I should be surprised to find that there 
was any one of Kipling’s poems which I did 
not already know. I do not quarrel with the 
taste of the critic in question, but I see no reason 
why any one should be guided by it. So with 
Longfellow. A man who dislikes or looks down 
upon simple poetry, ballad poetry, will not 
care for Longfellow; but if he really cares 
for ‘Chevy Chase,’ ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ “Twa Cor- 
bies,’ Michael Drayton’s ‘Agincourt,’ Scott’s 
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‘Harlaw,’ ‘Eve of St. John’s,’ and the Flodden 
fight in ‘Marmion,’ he will be apt to like such 
poems as the ‘Saga of King Olaf,’ ‘Othere,’ ‘The 
Driving Cloud,’ ‘Belisarius,” ‘Helen of Tyre,’ ‘Ep. 
celadus, “The Warden of the Cinque Ports’ 
‘Paul Revere,’ and ‘Simon Danz.’ I am exceed. 
ing fond of these, and of many, many other 
poems of Longfellow. This does not interfere jn 
the least with my admiration for ‘Ulysses,’ ‘The 
Revenge,’ “The Palace of Art,’ the little poems 
in “The Princess,’ and in fact most of Tenny- 
son. Nor does my liking for Tennyson pre- 
vent my caring greatly for ‘Childe Roland’ 
‘Love Among the Ruins,’ ‘Proteus,’ and nearly 
all the poems that I can understand, and some 
that I can merely guess at, in Browning. I do 
not feel the slightest need of trying to apply 
a common measuring-rule to these three poets, 
any more than I find it necessary to compare 
Keats with Shelley, or Shelley with Poe. I en- 
joy them all.” 


Toward the close of this very frank and re- 
vealing confession, Mr. Roosevelt pays his 
tribute to the four preéminent books of the 
world—the Bible, Shakespeare, Homer and 
Dante. “I suppose,” he remarks, “there would 
be a general consensus of opinion among the 
cultivated men of all nationalities in putting 
them foremost; but as soon as this narrow 
limit was passed there would be the widest 
divergence of choice, according to the individ- 
uality of the man making the choice, to the 
country in which he dwelt, and the century in 
which he lived.” 





IS PRESENT-DAY LITERATURE BANKRUPT? 


E Chicago Dial, that admirable, if 
somewhat despondent and over-con- 
servative, literary journal which has 
lately been celebrating its thirtieth 
anniversary, proclaims the “bankruptcy” of 
literature. Defining bankruptcy as “the failure 
to meet just obligations,” it says: “When 
financial disaster of this sort is near, its 
proximity is usually indicated by a frantic 
straining for the extension of credit. Every 
manner of makeshift is resorted to for the 
purpose of staving off the crisis and regaining 
the prestige that is on the point of irrecovera- 
ble loss.” No terms, it thinks, could more ex- 
actly describe the devices by which a large 
proportion of our modern writers seek to re- 
lieve a situation which they feel to be desper- 
ate; no metaphor more exactly fits their case 
than that of “a credit strained almost to the 
breaking point.” It goes on to argue: 


“No other explanation can account with any 
degree of satisfaction for the fashion in which 
their vocabularies are tricked out with techni- 
calities and neologisms, for the reckless way in 
which they riot in the bizar and the paradoxical, 
for the intellectual and ethical audacities in which 
they indulge. To achieve novelty at whatever 
cost is the sum of their ambition, for thus alone 
is their poverty-stricken estate to be for a time 
concealed. If they can make themselves sufh- 
ciently startling, they may hope to seem impres- 
sive. That the hope is not altogether futile may 
be gathered from a glance at the vogue of such 
men as Nietzsche and Gorky and d’Annunzio 
and Whitman and Chesterton and Shaw. It may 
also be gathered from a study of many of the 
reputations that have recently been made in the 
domain of philosophical speculation, and in the 
futile fields of pedagogical and sociological and 
psychical theory.” 


Neither these men nor these opinions, The 
Dial continues, are to be ignored; they obtrude 
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themselves too prominently into the fore- 
ground of contemporary thought. Nor do 
they deserve to be wholly disregarded, because, 
apart from their symptomatic significance, they 
“embody a real stirring of the waters which 
they make so turbid.” But “by just so far,” 
observes The Dial, “as they depart from nor- 
mal forms of expression and normal modes of 
thought they become objects of rightful sus- 
picion, and the more startling the departure 
the greater the probability that they are offer- 
ing mere irrational vagary as a substitute for 
orderly cerebration.” It amounts, the edi- 
torial proceeds, to a practical confession of 
judgment in the bankruptcy court for a writer 
to offer for his stock in trade such unrealizable 
assets as the “precious” vocabulary and the 
unfettered period, such evidences of intel- 
lectual ineptitude as glaring paradox and un- 
restrained sensibility. These ways of doing a 
literary business may be defended by fine- 
sounding phrases—“enriching the language,” 
“increasing the flexibility of utterance,” “lib- 
erating the spirit from tradition,” and “un- 
sealing the springs of sympathy”; but, to The 
Dial, the argument rings hollow. “Neither the 
substance of thought nor the form which it 
contrives for its expressive service,” it main- 
tains, “is as wholly a matter of fashion as our 
modern sophists would have us believe; the 
human spirit has accumulated a certain amount 
of fixed capital in fairly permanent embodi- 
ment during its three thousand years, more 
or less, of unwearying effort.” 

The trouble, as diagnosed by The Dial, is 
that “our modern speculative fever has got into 
literature and other places where it does not 
belong.” We are told: 


“The methods of ‘frenzied finance’ are found 
profitable (for the time being) by many of our 
poets and novelists and dramatic purveyors, even 
by our educators and sociologists and philos- 
ophers. So we have ‘booms’ in such specialties as 
thapsodical prose and degraded speech and the 
exploitation of sensual situations, in such revolts 
(revolting enough) as march under the red ban- 
ners of new thought and free love and pragma- 
tism. We are terrorized by educational ideals 
that take small account of the soul, and social 
ideals that would overthrow the very citadel of 
individualism, and political ideals that are sub- 
versive of most old-fashioned notions about the 
sanctity of human rights. All these are perhaps 
passing phenomena, but they press upon our at- 
tention to somewhat trying effect, and the whole 
wildcat movement is pretty discouraging to those 
who know enough of history to understand the 
value of credit and stability in the operations of 
the intellectual market.” 


ART IOI 


The case of literature appears to The Dial 
far more serious than the case of science. 
Science is making real progress; literature is 
not. The number of people who write flimsy 
novels and perpetuate bad poems and bad 
plays, the number of editors who encourage 
these misguided persons, are, in the judgment 
of The Dial, increasing. “Then, in addition to 
all this legitimate if ill-advised competition on 
either side,” it says, “there is the disturbing 
element supplied by the host of aspirants for 
literary fame who are so assured of their own 
merits that no rejection deters them, and who 
print at their own expense the immortal works 
that can find no one else to stake money upon 
their success. Clearly, the threatening débdcle 
will not be averted by a sudden growth of self- 
restraint.” The argument concludes: 


“During the last half-century the world has 
passed through one of the golden ages of litera- 
ture; but the age in which we now live is at best 
one of silver, if not one of lead or plated metal. 
The most enthusiastic spokesman of modernity 
would not claim for the best score of living writ- 
ers anything like a parity of importance with the 
best score of those whose deaths we have been 
called upon to chronicle with such painful fre- 
quency since 1880. We welcome new writers like 
Mr. De Morgan and Mr. Bennett and Mr. Stephen 
Phillips and Mr. Alfred Noyes, but the best we 
can say of them is that they reflect something of 
the glory of their great predecessors and ex- 
emplars. And those who do not thus shine by a 
borrowed light are pretty apt to force themselves 
upon our attention by their shrill or falsetto 
voices, and by their bad literary manners, rather 
than by any display of the literary graces.” 


Such is the indictment, and no one can deny 


that there are many facts to support it. It is 
easy enough to say, as The World’s Work does, 
that “the golden age has always seemed far 
off—behind us or before us,”—and to counsel 
The Dial to “add hopefulness to its other vir- 
tues.” But every critic who looks below 
the surface knows that ours is preéminently 
an age of intellectual and spiritual rest- 
lessness, of changing standards. In Ameri- 
can literature, a sense of unfulfilment 
is widespread. Mark Twain is dead. Mr. 
Howells and Henry James have done their 
work. Where are the younger men to take 
their place? There is talk in literary circles 
of the “interregnum in American literature.” 
The New York Bookman, in its latest issue, 
speculates as to the possibility of a general ap- 
pearance of new blood. “It is time for the 
new school,” it says, “and we await it curi- 
ously.” 
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Society. On its list of officers are the 

names of many of Great Britain’s elect 

ones, titled and untitled. A little pam- 
phlet in defense of the recital and reading of 
poetry has been published by Max Plowman 
in which he expresses a hope that the day is 
not far distant “when men and women will 
go to hear the declamation of poetry as they 
go to listen to music, and in listening will 
experience that ‘transcendent mirth’ which is 
the greatest of all the emotions supreme art is 
able to evoke.” The hope is a startling one. 
Is it possible that a new and transcendent art 
has been knocking vainly at our doors all these 
years? The principle, says Mr. Plowman, 
upon which the new-old art of poetic recitals 
must rest is that which is enunciated by Pro- 
fessor Raymond in his “Principles of Esthet- 
ics” when he traces the elements that repre- 
sent thought or emotion in the arts of sound 
to their origin in human speech, and those that 
represent thought or emotion in the arts of 
sight to their origin in gesture. Poetic re- 
citals, we are told, “will never be a success 
while the two arts are hopelessly confused.” 
Accordingly, recitals are made by one who is 
not within sight of the audience—behind a 
screen or in a darkened room. “If you sit by 
the fireside or in the open,” so runs the argu- 
ment, “and listen to a good reader, the things 
you are not conscious of are the mode of his 
dress, the manner of his hair, or his disrepu- 
table appearance; but let him stand in the 
middle of a platform, under the pitying or 
pitiless gaze of a body of people, and at once 
these force their attention upon you. This 
when he is reciting. If he reads, the discon- 
certing effect is accentuated tenfold. He loses 
what little grip he had upon his audience every 
time he turns a page. This is why readings, 
under ordinary circumstances, quickly become 
irritating. What is wanted is a device where- 
by the reader or reciter may be heard but not 
seen. Let the eye be satisfied; let its gaze fall 
upon whatever rests and satisfies it and, if 
possible, has some sympathy with the nature 
of what is being read, and the mind becomes 
doubly receptive by the force of undivided 
senses.” In this way it is “possible to listen to 
poetry without being conscious of the obtru- 
sion of the reader’s personality.” 


T LONDON they have a Poetry Recital 





We think that there is not only something 
but a great deal in this. The Poetry Recital 
Society has as one of its purposes the estab- 
lishment of branches in different parts of 
Great Britain. Would it not be well worth 
while developing the same movement on this 
side of the sea? To get fine poetry well read, 
where the mouthings of the reader, the roll- 
ing of the eyes, the tossing of the hair are all 
invisible and only the voice reaches the listen- 
ers, strikes us as something very desirable 
indeed if the voice is a good one, elastic and 
sympathetic, and the interpreting mind back 
of it is discerning and appreciative. 

There is hardly a month that some new 
poet with a note of distinction does not make 
himself manifest. One particularly notewor- 
thy has just been discovered by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, the publisher. He issues a little vol- 
ume entitled “Thysia: An Elegy.” The name 
of the author is not given. Inquiry elicits only 
the fact that he is a new author who does 
not wish to be identified. The volume con- 
sists of a sequence of forty-six sonnets of rare 
beauty. Frederic Harrison, the English critic, 
writing of them in The Nineteenth Century, 
says: “There is in them a poignant ring, a 
vivid reality, an intense realism, which mark 
them off from all literary elegies of any kind. 
... To my ear their language has a melody 
and a purity such as no living poet can sur- 
pass.” This is high praise that may not seem 
justified in the few sonnets we can reprint, 
but which is justified by the sequence in its 
entirety. 


THYSIA: AN ELEGY 
AVE 


A withered life, and weary of the sun; 
Dead weight of palsied limbs, or limbs that tire; 
Parched lips that open but to close upon 
Their broken, their monotonous desire— 
O world, she lies beside me now, her eyes, 
Bright with the light of love, are not forlorn, 
Her one poor hand holds a resplendent prize, 
The one white violet I digged at morn. 
And now I take her in my arms, or guide 
Her shuffled step across the bedroom floor, 
And soon at night I whisper by her side, 
And hear “I love you,” murmured slowly o’er :— 
God, wilt Thou not forgive me the wan past, 
For surely here are death and love at last! 
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RECENT POETRY 


THE FUNERAL 


The sun sinks with a visage of despair, 
And freezing vapors like a nightmare fall; 
Death on the earth beneath, Death in the air, 
Where the bell tolls, and heaven is one vast pall. 
As far as I have eyes to see the way 
We journey through a desert void and drear, 
And when we reach the grave, I doubt, and say 
“What is it that my heart should notice here,— 
The sad deserted nest on that bare tree, 
The dead, the trampled flower on this hard 
ground, 
My barren house left desolate to me, 
And my sweet love mingled with 
mound? 
But over it the affrighted stars will shiver, 
And the world weep, and the wind moan for 
ever.” 


that cold 


Tue DeserTeD House 


Alone I wander back at early morn, 
Back to the city drear, from death to death, 
Back to the little home I left forlorn, 
Where no life is, nor one that lingereth. 
I watch within your silent room once more; 
Without, the dead leaf shivers in the blast; 
Your broken comb, your glove are on the floor, 
The cold clouds see them, and they shudder 
past, 
Startled they look upon the empty bed, 
The vacant chair, the couch left desolate, 
The dying flowers that saw you lying dead, 
And me, who bow beneath my sorrow’s weight, 
Who only hear that bell’s sad monotone— 
“Alone, alone, for evermore alone.” 


KEEPSAKES 


Like some lone miser, dear, behold me stand, 
To count my treasures, and their worth extol :— 
A last word penciled by that poor left hand; 
Two kindred names on the same gentle scroll 
(I found it near your pillow) traced below; 
This little scarf you made, our latest pride ; 
The violet I digged so long ago, 
That nestled in your bosom till you died; 
But dearest to my heart, whereon it lies, 
Is one warm tress of your luxuriant hair, 
Still present to my touch, my lips, my eyes, 
Forever changeless and forever fair, 
And even in your grave beauteous, and free 
From the cold grasp of mutability. 


Kipling has given us a noble poeem—“McAn- 
drews’s Hymn”—on the engine of a modern 


ocean liner. Our own Harriet Monroe gives 
us a less unique but still a noble poem on the 
engine that generates the electric lights of a 
great city. It is published in The Ailantic 
Monthly. We reprint something more than 
one-half of it: 


THE TURBINE 
By Harriet Monroe 


Look at her—there she sits upon her throne 
As ladylike and quiet as a nun! 
But if you cross her—whew! her thunderbolts 
Will shake the earth! She’s proud as any queen, 
The beauty—knows her royal business, too, 
To light the world, and does it night by night 
When her gay lord, the sun, gives up his job. 
I am her slave; I wake and watch and run 
From dark till dawn beside her. All the while 
She hums there softly, purring with delight 
Because men bring the riches of the earth 
To feed her yearning fires. I do her will 
And dare not disobey, for her right hand 
Is power, her left is terror, and her anger 
Is havoc. Look—if I but lay a wire 
Across the terminals of yonder switch 
She’ll burst her windings, rip her casings off, 
And shriek till envious Hell shoots up its flames, 
Shattering her very throne. And all her people, 
The laboring, trampling, dreaming crowds out 
there— 
Fools and the wise who look to her for light— 
Will walk in darkness through the liquid night, 
Submerged. 
* ‘* * * * * 
The first man dreamed of light, and dug 
The sodden ignorance away, and cursed 
The darkness; young primeval races dragged 
Foundation stones, and piled into the void 
Rage and desire; the Greek mounted and sang 
Promethean songs and lit a signal fire; 
The Roman bent. his iron will to forge 
Deep furnaces; slow epochs riveted 
With hope the secret chambers: till at last 
We, you and I, this living age of ours, 
A new-winged Mercury, out of the skies 
Filch the wild spirit of light, and chain him there 
To do her will forever. 
Look, my friend, 
Behold a sign! What is this crystal sphere— 
This little bulb of glass I lightly lift, 
This iridescent bubble a child might blow 
Out of its brazen pipe to hold the sun— 
What strange toy is it? In my hand it lies 
Cold and inert, its puny artery— 
That curling cobweb film—ashen and dead. 
But see—a twist or two—let it but touch 
The hem, far trailing, of my lady’s robe, 
And lo, the burning life-blood of the stars 
Leaps to its heart, that glows against the dark, 
Kindling the world. 
Even so I touch her garment, 
Her servant through the quiet night. Even thus 
I lay my hand upon the Pleiades 
And feel their throb of fire. Grandly she gives 
To me unworthy; woman inscrutable, 
Scatters her splendors through my darkness, leads 
me 
Far out into the workshop of the worlds. 
There I can feel those infinite energies 
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Our little earth just gnaws at through the ether, 


And see the light our sunshine hides. Out there 
Close to the heart of life I am at peace. 


One of the least inspiring subjects for a 
poet would seem at first glance to be a railway 
time-table. But a poet who writes in McClure’s 
has found the time-table freighted with “treas- 
ures golden” and “hot with passion.” 


LINES ON A RAILROAD TIME-TABLE 
By JosepH BoarpDMAN 


How very reticent a page it is 
To be so hot with passion, and so proud 
With treasures golden, guarded, wonderful, 
Won in an utter wrath of surging war— 
That shrill, terrific war where gray old Time 
Went fighting, beaten backward, while the field 
Rang with the cries of hammers clamoring! 
These leaves are light, but they are whirled before 
The very tempest of that Victory. 
It is a young, hot, eager wind, of steel 
And hissing steam, black coal, and human will, 
Bursting from cities, dusk Chicago’s breath 
And Pittsburg’s, panting. 

What a pageant, 
A pomp of strength and moving majesty, 
That gale of battle lays upon its path! 
A hundred roaring trains go every day 
With hasty hands stroking Niagara bridge— 
As children stroke a cat November nights 
To see the sparks—and leave the long beast 

purring. 
Beyond, out in the Rockies, coupled engines 
Stamp smoking up the great moon-flooded grades, 
White miles of winter where the old Wind sits 
To weave his tapestries in trailing snow, 
And all alone he hears the loud train climb. 
And morning after morning, when, aflame 
And mighty, bent about the sturdy world, 
Dawn like a maned sea-breaker rushes down 
Off the Atlantic, all those pallid rails 
Take heart before it and the brightness runs 
To lead the day a three hours’ westward chase. 
Then farmers wake, and cities, and the land 
Stands up, a tall young man in sun-dashed 
strength, 

Son of the world, ard turns to search for tasks. 
So searched the Colorado when he flung 
Away the flimsy bank ten thousand years 
Builded and held against him, and peered down 
Upon that crisp, embittered Salton land, 
And filled himself an ocean for a toy. 


There seems to be a great deal of poetry 
this month about mechanics. Mr. Harold Pul- 
sifer, a Harvard undergraduate, has captured 
the Garrison prize of $100 offered for the best 
poem written by an undergraduate. (Poetry, 
by the way, is receiving considerable attention 
these days at Harvard.) Mr. Pulsifer has 
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added his excellent lines to the many already 
written in celebration of the flying machine. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 
By Haro_p TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


With a thunder-driven heart 

And the shimmer of new wings, 
I, a worm that was, upstart, 

King of kings! 


I have heard the singing stars, 

I have watched the sunset die, 
As I burst the lucent bars 

Of the sky. 


Lo, the argosies of Spain, 

As they plowed the naked brine, 
Found no heaven-girded main 

Like to mine. 


Soaring from the clinging sod, 
First and foremost of my race, 

I have met the hosts of God 
Face to face. 


Met the tempest and the gale 
Where the white moon-riven cloud 
Wrapt the splendor of my sail 
In a shroud. 


When the ghost of winter fled, 
Swift I followed with the snow, 
Like a silver arrow sped 
From a bow. 


I have trailed the summer south 
Like a flash of burnished gold 

When she fled the hungry mouth 
Of the wold. 


I have dogged the ranging sun 
Till the world became a scroll; 
All the oceans one by one 
Were my goal. 


Oh, the wingéd men may come, 
Pierce the heavens, chart the sky, 
Sound an echo to my drum, 
Ere they die. 


I alone have seen the earth 
Age-old fetters swept aside, 

In the glory of new birth 
Deified ! 


The poet laureate of Great Britain has pub- 
lished a poem about the death of King Ed- 
ward that is about as poor a piece of work 
as was ever turned out by any literary jour- 
neyman. Mr. Kipling has given us something 
several degrees better, but still a poem of negli- 
gible importance. Other British bards have 
written other perfunctory verses on the same 
subject. One of our American newspaper 
poets has done rather better by the late King 
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than any of the British bards have done, so 
far as we have seen at the time of writing 
this. Mr. Nesbit’s stanzas in the Chicago 
Evening Post are not great poetry, but they 
present an interesting and poetic point of 
view : 


THE PITY OF DEATH 
By WIixzsur D. NEssIT 


'Twas the pity of Death that made him wait ere 
he whispered the summons low, 

And he turned to the folk at the palace gate as 
they questioned him all arow. 


“Are ye chiding me now that I call a king?” was 
the question he shot full straight. 

“Are ye marking the deed as a grievous thing, as 
a blunder of sightless fate? 


“IT am old as the world and the ways of men. I 
am old as the hours of Time. 

iI have palsied the fingers that held the pen that 
had written the sweetest rime. 


“T have ashened the rosebud lips that yearned for 
the nectar of life’s full bliss. 

I have given the lesson that all have learned— 
and yet do ye ask me this! 


“Since the day that my hand had its first swift 
task at the bidding of angry Cain, 

I have harkened the question that now ye ask 
and that many shall ask again. 


| 


“Know ye Solomon rose at my whispered call and 
that Caesar went forth with me? 

And the prisoner comes from his chain and ball 
and the babe from the mother’s knee? 


“I have silenced the voice of the man of song, I 
have withered the artist’s hand— 

And ye whisper I do a grievous wrong, for ye 
never may understand. 


“’Tis the purpose that runs through the days and 
years in a changeless and vast design 

That ye cannot discern for your frets and fears; 
so ye sigh that the fault is mine. 


“Tho I beckon a king, or a hireling dumb—are 
ye harvesting naught but dust? 

Is there nothing to you in the years to come but 
a withering wreath, and rust? 


“Now the life of a man is the goodly deeds he 
accomplishes day by day 

And the service he gives to his brothers’ needs— 
that I never may take away. 


“Are ye chiding me now that I call a king? See, 
I leave ye the robe and crown— 

And is it the work or the tinseled thing that 
shall give him his fair renown?” 


‘Twas the pity of Death that made him wait 
where the people stood all arow. 

Then he turned and he struck on the palace gate, 
and he whispered the summons low. 
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For thirty-seven years the author of the 
following pathetic sonnet has been blind, being 
in St. Francis Xavier’s College at the time his 
sight failed him. For twenty-three years he 
has conducted a paper in Harlem, New York 
City,—The Advocate. Now he publishes a 
volume of poems—“The Haunted Temple and 
Other Poems”—which Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
features in the Hearst papers. 


TO A CHILD READING 
By Epwarp DoyLe 


My darling, spell the words out. You may creep 
Across the syllables on hands and knees, 
And stumble often, yet pass me with ease 
And reach the spring upon the summit steep. 


Oh, I could lay me down, dear child, and weep 
These charred orbs out, but that you then might 
cease 
Your upward effort, and with inquiries 
Stoop down and probe my heart too deep, too 
deep! 


I thirst for Knowledge. Oh, for an endless drink! 
Your goblet leaks the whole way from the 
spring— 
No matter, to its rim a few drops cling, 


And these refresh me with the joy to think 
That you, my darling, have the morning’s wing 
To cross the mountain at whose base I sink. 


Here is a quaint and charming poem for 
which we are indebted to The Craftsman. It 
is deeper than it may sound at first: 


PAN IN A CHILD’S GARDEN 
By Grace HAzArp CoNKLING 


There is a time in every day 
When I have had enough of play, 
And go wherever she may be 
To hear the tales she tells to me. 


Her voice is low—her hands are cool: 
She seems so sweet and wonderful 

I like to sit there at her feet: 

Are Mothers always made so sweet? 


She tells me fascinating things 

Of birds that talk and elves with wings 
And Dryads and the Shadow-man: 
But most she tells me about Pan. 


Pan is a god: that is to say 
He was once—in a faraway 
Wild hilly country by the sea: 
She always calls it Arcady. 
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The strange thing is that tho they said 
Long, long ago that Pan was dead, 
She thinks somehow he still lives on, 
When all the other gods are gone. 


She says he only asked one thing, 
Better than all the worshiping— 
To be remembered: for he knew 
Remembering was loving too. 


If you but care for him instead 
Of telling people he is dead, 

She says that almost anywhere 
You may surprise him unaware. 


And when I asked her if she thought 
He would be kind to me—if caught— 
She said that Pan—as I should find— 
Quite made a point of being kind. 


Since then I’ve hunted high and low 
For Pan. No matter where I go 
The garden wears a curious look 
Of hiding him in some queer nook. 


She said that if I were to hear 

Soft laughter—-then old Pan was near, 
But to be sure you really need 

Three piercing notes upon a reed. 


I search for him and wonder why 
A god so old should be so shy? 
And all the time it seems so odd 
To think my garden holds a god! 


Here is an original note given to us on the 
text, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” We 
reprint from The Independent: 


JOSES, BROTHER OF JESUS 
By Harry H. Kemp 


Joses, the brother of Jesus, plodded from day to 
day, 

With never a vision within him to glorify his 
clay; 

Joses, the brother of Jesus, was one with the 
heavy clod, 

But Christ was the soul of rapture, and soared, 
like a lark, with God; 

Joses, the brother of Jesus, was only a worker 
in wood, 

And he never could see the glory that Jesus, his 
brother, could, 

“Why stays he not in the workshop?” he often 
used to complain; 

“Sawing the Lebanon cedar, imparting to woods 
their stain? 

Why must he go thus roaming, forsaking my 
father’s trade, 

While hammers are busily sounding and there is 
a gain to be made?” 

Thus ran the mind of Joses, apt with plummet 
and rule, 


And deeming whoever surpassed him either a 
knave or a fool, 

For he never walked with the prophets in God's 
great garden of bliss; 

And of all the mistakes of the ages, the saddest, 
methinks, was this: 

To have such a brother as Jesus, to speak with 
him day by day, 

But never to catch the vision which glorified his 
clay. 


Here is another of Brian Hooker’s exquisite 
miniatures. From McClure’s: 


A LITTLE BOY’S LULLABY 
By Brian HooKErR 


Little groping hands that must learn the weight 
of labor, 

Little eyes of wonder that must learn to weep— 
Mother is thy life now: that shall be to-morrow. 
Time enough for trouble—time enough for sor- 

row. 
Now—sleep! 


Little dumb lips that shall wake and make a 

woman, 
Little blind heart that shall know the worst and 

best— 

Mother is thy love now; that shall be hereafter. 

Time enough for joy, and time enough for 
laughter. 

Now—rest! 


Little rosy body, new-born of pain and beauty, 

Little lonely soul, new-risen from the deep— 

Mother is thy world now, whole and satisfying. 

Time enough for living—time enough for dying. 
Now—sleep ! 


We seem to run to sonnets this month, tho 
as a rule we do not care much for them. Here 
is one from The Forum which in a few words 
sets the mind to ranging around a very wide 
horizon: 


THE WILDMAN 
By W. E. Leonarp 


But still the wildman calls the tameless boy; 
Primeval instincts of the cave and tree, 

The summons of the years that used to be 
Ages before Achilles fought at Troy, 

Call him abroad to his ancestral joy 

With spear and belt and arrow; and he stands 
Out of the rocks and peers with lifted hands 
For wolf to flee or wigwam to destroy. 


Thus, when I mark in our museums a lance, 

A feathered stick, or twisted curio, 

I think with pride in my omnipotence: 

“T made these things ten thousand years ago, 
Where the sun set on plains that now are France, 
Upon my ways from Pyrenees to Po.” 
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Recent Fiction 


and the Critics 
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ERE is indeed a new thing in fiction. 

Out of nothingness there appears 

an unknown American woman, 

Marian Cox, whose first literary 

venture* challenges comparison in some minds 
with “Dorian Gray” and “Mlle. de Mau- 
pin.” Marian Cox, to be 
sure, is not an artist of 
the magnitude of Gautier 
or of Wilde, but she has 
succeeded, even as the French and the English 
master decadents, in creating a new genre in 
fiction. “The Crowds and the Veiled Woman” 
is neither fish nor flesh, neither essay nor 
novel, but partakes brilliantly of the nature of 
both. Marian Cox believes with Goncourt 
that the novel of the future will be a story of 
the brain rather than of the heart of human- 
ity. Perhaps this distinction is unnecessary, 
for emotion is only a subordinate function 
of cerebration. There are times when Marian 
Cox distinctly bores us, when we languidly 
skip ten or twelve pages, but we are apt to 
turn back tothem. “Throughout the 400 pages 
of the book,” C. F. Douglas points out in the 
San Francisco Chronicle, “there are only three 


THE CROWDS AND 


THE 
VEILED WOMAN 


people who have a word to say, two of whom ° 


talk chapter after chapter, while the one 
woman is, perhaps, the most silent heroine in 
all romance. Other equally amazing innova- 
tions might be enumerated, but to do so,” the 
reviewer insists, “would overemphasize what 
might seem defects. As a matter of fact, and 
without indorsing the whole of its philosophy, 
it is the most strikingly original and brilliantly 
written compromise between the essay and the 
novel since ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin.’ In 
action there is not the slightest resemblance to 
Gautier’s story, and its speculations are more 
profound, but there is a similar pessimism 
tempered by epigrams as pleasing.” 

“Who,” the reviewer continues, “is Marian 
Cox? Is it the name of a woman or the 
pseudonym of a veiled man? The new woman 
in fiction announced her appearance by writing 
under the name of a man. The new man, of 
whom the book has much to say, may decide 
to write under the name of a woman. By this 
no offense is intended, but if Marian Cox is a 
woman she is the equal of George Sand and 


*THe Crowns AND THE VEILED Woman. By Marian 


Cox, Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


George Eliot in at least her insight into the 
male mind.” The same writer continues: 


“If it is complained that in the above there is 
too much opinion and not enough story, the best 
defense is that it thereby suggests the main 
objection to the book itself. The theme is in- 
dividuality. Monsieur, a man of genius, has been 
sacrificed to the spirit of the age, which he says 
is that of making every man a contemporary. 
The universal effort is to resemble everybody 
else. We extinguish ourselves to be polite and 
respect nothing so much as each other in this era 
of the crowds. Something has always shackled 
genius. Once it was royalty, then the church, 
and now, worst tyranny of all, it is the crowd. 
He assumes the responsibility of the fate of a 
young artist, Gaspard. With Helvetius he holds 
that genius is chiefly a question of development 
and he undertakes to think out the great thoughts 
which Gaspard is to act out. In long speeches 
and letters he unfolds the philosophy which is 
to make the artist superior to the praise or cen- 
sure of his contemporaries. The pupil betters 
the instruction, and when Monsieur brings his 
beautiful wife, the veiled woman, to be painted, 
Gaspard is so far outstanding she can see and 
think of no one else. It is not that she loves 
him—rather the reverse. Her will to live had 
never taken firm root and she prefers to die when 
he has seized her soul and put it on the canvas. 
Finding her dead and, as he believes, murdered, 
Gaspard turns back her eyelids in the hope of 
seeing the image of the assassin. He does. It 
is his own image. Then—but there is no need to 
give the grewsome detail with which the story 
closes.” 


“Amazing” is the adjective applied to the 
book by the Rochester Post-Express. “It has a 
share of Hawthorne’s symbolism and of Poe’s 
vividness, but,” the reviewer adds, “we are 
afraid that the author is both morbid and pes- 
simistic. She has been influenced by Nietzsche 
and, perhaps, more so by Schopenhauer. We 
find here and there what a poet has called ‘the 
dust of the schools.’ Her style is, in spite of 
an exhibition of learnedness, sometimes un- 
finished.” Edwin Markham alleges in The 
American that Marian Cox surpasses both 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer in spiritual in- 
sight. With all respect for Mr. Markham, we 
must protest against this as an exaggera- 
tion. It is strange how short the memories 
of our reviewers are. The moment an un- 
usual book appears its equally unusual fore- 
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runners are forgotten. We are glad to hail 
Marion Cox, but why should we sweep into 
oblivion all previous American exotics from 
Huneker to Saltus and Ambrose Bierce? Why 
should we ignore the entire literature of mys- 
ticism in a moment of enthusiasm and declare, 
with Mr. Markham, that a “stranger book than 
Marian Cox’s romance has not been called 
into time out of the teeming abyss of the un- 
expressed and the inexpressible that forever 
clamors upon man for utterance.” Mr. Mark- 
ham, however, dissents from the author’s 
theory of the novel. The emotion of man, he 
affirms, is deeper and more primal than the 
intellect; so that a work of art in order to 
make a lasting impression must stir the heart 
as well as the brain. “Since Margaret Fuller,” 
Mr. Markham concludes, “we have had, in the 
realms of the transcendental, no American 
woman to equal Marian Cox in abundance of 
ideas and opulence of vocabulary. And Mrs. 
Cox is far more poetical in expression than 
was the ill-starred Margaret.” 

The Buffalo Times compares Mrs. Cox even 
to Goethe, altho the reviewer acknowledges 


that her deductions are more like those of 
Schopenhauer. 


“To read ‘The Crowds and the Veiled Woman’ 
means to find oneself instinctively associating the 
work with the individuality of the author. It is 
remarkable indeed to realize the union of a 
temperament so poignantly sensitive to beauty 
with an intellect so keenly conscious of the gloom 
and terror of certain realities which often under- 
lie the loveliness of the visible world. Mrs. Cox 
looks life unflinchingly in the face. She paints 
it as she sees it. Tho sunlight, in the literal 
as well as the metaphorical sense, supplies the 
motif of some of the strongest scenes in her book, 
the reader is made to realize the atithor’s pro- 
found comprehension of the shadow.” 


The Sun, on the other hand, speaks of the 
book as “circumambient and shocking.” The 
Sun, as usual, is unfair. The author of this 
book is a brilliant woman. Her book, we agree 
with the Literary Digest, is as unique a piece 
of literature as has found its way into print 
for some time. An attempt, however, to link 
her name with the giants of art and philosophy 
is an indication of critical bankruptcy. Rhetoric 
is often the impotence of reason. 





WISE woman is Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 

author of “Studies in Wives.”* We 

have read one or two of her novels, 

“The Uttermost Farthing” and “Bar- 
bara Revel,” with pleasure. Her latest book 
affords evidence of intellectual growth. In 
some respects Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes reminds us of 
Victoria Cross. She has 
the same broad tolerance, 
tho she lacks, perhaps, the other woman’s gift 
of color. But whereas Victoria Cross begins 
to weary us by her dreary insistence on one 
small phase of love, the author of “Studies 
in Wives” reveals glimpses of a larger im- 
agination. We are somewhat surprised to note 
how kindly even conservative critics view the 
unconventional tales here skilfully strung to- 
gether. “There is extraordinary power in Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’s studies,” admits the Roches- 
ter Post-Express. “They deal with what she 
herself calls the ‘hidden, unspoken side of life,’ 
and many readers will probably shrink from her 
ruthless dissections of human nature as the 
patient shrinks from the surgeon’s operating 
knife.” ‘“ ‘Studies in Wives,’” remarks The 
Tribune, “might as well be called ‘Studies in 


STUDIES IN 
WIVES 


* Srupres 1n Wives. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Mit- 


chell Kennerley. 


Husbands.’ In most of these stories the wife 
is suggested by and reflected in the husband, 
a clever technical proceeding whose difficulties 
the author masters with signal success.” More 
curious still, the reviewer thinks, is the fact 
that the best story of the six, “Mr. Jarvice’s 
Wife,” introduces neither her nor her husband 
in propria persona, yet ever keeps them, and 
her most of all, in the center, from the point 
of view of the third angle of a familiar and 
deplorable geometrico-matrimonial figure, com- 
plicated by crime. “Mrs. Lowndes,” the re- 
viewer goes on to say, “glimpses the limits 
which children impose upon the ‘rights of the 
individual,’ and this in her fiction is a whole- 
some reaction. . . . She is, however, a realist 
who has no moral to teach, merely tendencies 
of life to point out.” “Her very chapters,” re- 
marks The Transcript, “have a suggestiveness 
in themselves that pique curiosity. What alert 
reader is not tempted to pursue the subject 
indicated by ‘Althea’s Opportunity,’ ‘Mr. Jar- 
vice’s Wife,’ ‘A Very Modern Instance,’ ‘Ac- 
cording to Meredith,’ ‘Shameful Behavior,’ 
and ‘The Decree Made Absolute’ ?” 

“Althea’s Opportunity” is somewhat grew- 
some. A man dies in the house of his mistress, 
another man’s wife and the friend of his own 
wife. A telephone message summons the kt- 
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ter. She goes to the other woman’s house and 
takes the dead husband back to her home. 
“According to Meredith” relates the story 
of a trial marriage. The trial husband, at the 
end of the contract, desires to marry the 
woman legally. She demurs, and then stag- 
gers him with the information that she is 
going to leave him. “There is only one reason 
for doing this,” remarks one of the critics, “but 
that is a strong one. She has found a man 
who is so utterly worthless that she feels life 
would be unendurable without him.” “All 
these stories,” The Transcript reviewer, Mr. 
Edgett, avers, “are .:uman documents.” 


“They all have in them the quality of life- 
likeness that belongs to every story, no matter 
how fantastic or super-imaginative it may be, 
and they all deal with their characters and in- 
cidents in a fashion that shows their author 
to be a close student of the social existence of 
the people about her in her own twentieth cen- 
tury England. No complaint need be made of 
their ‘unpleasantness,’ for they are no more un- 
pleasant than life itself.” 


The Herald finds fault with the author’s 
technique. “She should study such writers as 


Guy de Maupassant and Alphonse Daudet. . . . 
She should also study the methods of the 


dramatists who write the third or fourth act 
and then lead back to the first.” 


“Nearly every one can write a first act, but 
it takes a Sardou or Pinero to conceive a great 
climactic scene and then lead up to it from the 
simplest beginning by a series of events that seem 


absolutely unavoidable and in which, for that 
very reason, the interest deepens constantly as 
the drama moves on. Mrs. Lowndes is un- 
usually strong in her beginnings, or first acts, a 
trait which is the unfailing mark of the amateur.” 


The book suggests rather than solves many 
questions. “A book that does not ask questions 
is wasted,” declares Horace Traubel in his 
brave Conservator. “The interrogation point 
is the accusing specter of orthodoxy. Ortho- 
doxy would rather be denounced than ques- 
tioned.” In this book he thinks the husbands 
are there with the wives, and all ask ques- 
tions: 


“Not knowing they are asking questions but 
asking them. Not being any franker in the book 
than they are in life. Nota bit. Being quite as 
cowardly there in words as in the flesh in fact. 
But still asking the questions. Not the questions 
that go with sexual intrigue. Not those which go 
with degeneracy or dirt. Nothing of that sort. 
But the essential questions. The questions that 
multipliedly address us out of all the living 
vital art of the day. Questions that may be 
slurred by the questioner and quibbled over by 
the answerer, but which must be answered by 
our civilization in the end in the furtherance of 
social joy.... Not nasty, dirty, obscene questions. 
No. Clean, beautiful, purifying questions. Ques- 
tions that belong to essential womanhood and 
manhood and childhood. Questions that belong 
to essential passion and essential sex. The book 
does not answer. The reader of the book must 
answer. The book asks the questions. Por- 
trays the conditions. Gets the rubbish out of 
the way. You can answer and I can answer.” 





OOD, solid workmanship is the trade- 

mark of Winston Churchill. He is 

a diligent worker, a man of consid- 

erable endowment, but we never ex- 

pect in his literary endeavors the fine frenzy 
of genius. This new book* is hardly more 
inspired than its predeces- 
sors, altho Mr. Churchill 
has given us for the first 
time in his _ novelistic 
career the full-length portrait of an American 
woman. “‘A Modern Chronicle,’” chirps the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, “is Mr. Churchill’s 
maturest and best performance.” The Evening 
Sun likewise is gratified to find here the “most 
thoro and artistic work the author has yet 
turned out.” Other reviewers are less en- 


A MODERN 
CHRONICLE 


* A Mopvern Curonicte. By Winston Churchill. The 


Macmillan Company. 


thusiastic. “This essentially uninteresting 
story,” remarks the discriminating reviewer of 
the Evening Mail, Mr. J. C. Chamberlin, “is 
made interesting for us by Mr. Churchill’s art. 
But it is not made true. The false thing jars 
every little while.” The reviewer of The 
Sun disagrees with his vespertine colleague. 
“These,” he tells us, “are days of modern skele- 
ton construction in novel building. One day 
a light framework of plot is hastily run up, 
and the next a thin covering of ornamental 
brick and terra cotta is slapped on. Mr. 
Churchill,” the reviewer concedes, “has elected 
to labor in a different manner. ‘A Modern 
Chronicle,’ like its forebears, was not run up 
over night. It is built of solid stone walls in 
the ancient manner, and, considered as a piece 
of construction, is undoubtedly a competent 
and careful creation. Indeed, when one reflects 
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upon the difficulty of finding old-fashioned, 
conscientious artisans in these fallen days, it 
is difficult to stifle a regret that Mr. Churchill 
has seen fit to devote his talents to writing 
novels when he might have been a perfect 
bricklayer or mason. As it is, Mr. Churchill’s 
work in his chosen trade presents all the faults 
of a conspicuous monument designed by a boss 
mason. The stones are excellently chiselled 
and laid, but the design is meaningless and 
clumsy. In short, the masonry is admirable— 
but it is not a novel.” 

Honora, “our heroine,” as she is styled by 
the author, has three matrimonial experiences. 
First steps in Mr. Spence, the pink per- 
sonification of prosperity. He is followed by 
Hugh Chiltern, an unconvincing Viking, with 
a brief stopover in a Western town for a 
divorce. Finally “our heroine” comes to port 
in Peter’s arms in Paris, Peter being an 
old-fashioned lover of sterling quality. Mr. 
Churchill’s stage is large, his characters are 
well-nigh innumerable. “Consequently,” the 
Boston Transcript avers, “it is impossible to 
follow him along the course of his story in a 
manner that will do him justice. As well 


’ 


might we attempt to set down in coherent 
fashion the goings-on during the performance 


of a modern circus, with its dozens or more 
simultaneous acts in progress in ring, on plat- 
form and through the air. He has labored 
diligently, beyond a doubt, in its composition, 
and he has striven to make Honora Leffingwell 
a charming and believable girl and woman.” 

“Honora,” as William Marion Reedy re- 
marks in the St. Louis Mirror, “never had any 
babies. Babies are real things, and Honora 
isn’t a real woman but once or twice in the 
long story, and then trivially. She’s a shallow 
creature, at best.” In more than one case the 
author suggests that he had to feel his way 
with a type before getting it under control. 
The familiar plea of-the writer of fiction that 
a character over-conceived presently gets out 
of trend may conclusively be applied to a work 
of genius, “but,” thinks The Tribune, “Mr. 
Churchill, for all his talent, can scarcely make 
the same claim.” 


“The truth is that while he has considerable 
insight he goes only far enough below the surface 
to achieve an ordinary measure of reality. His 
is the interesting but still commonplace truth of 
the tolerably penetrating observer, rather than the 
truth of the creative artist, who heightens the 
facts of every-day life with his originality and 
produces a work not only convincing but unfor- 
getable. Let us be grateful, however, that this 


novelist has not attempted to pull himself up by 
his boot straps, but has kept in the safe path 
While he may not illuminate it with surprising 
flashes, he fills it with a sufficiently clear light,” 


Reviewers seem to feel that Mr. Churchill's 
story is a less inspired variation of Herrick’s 
theme in “Together.” The author repeatedly 
states his problem and props his question: — 


“It was the poet Cowper who sang of domestic 
happiness as the only bliss that has survived the 
fall. One of the burning and unsolved questions 
of to-day is, will it survive the twentieth century? 
Will it survive rapid transit and bridge and 
woman’s rights, the modern novel and modern 
dress, automobiles, flying machines and _intelli- 
gence offices, hotel, apartment and suburban life, 
or four homes, or none at all? Is it a weed that 
will grow anywhere, in a crevice between two 
stones in the city? Or is it a plant that requires 
tender care and the water of self-sacrifice?” 


The San Francisco Chronicle pays Mr. 
Churchill a dubious compliment, saying that he 
has drawn “as mordant a picture of New York 
society among the smart set as Upton Sin- 
clair drew in ‘The Millionaires.’ Dr. Frederic 
Taber Cooper sums up Mr. Churchill’s signifi- 
cance in The Bookman, and compares him 
to Mrs. Humphry Ward. “Both authors,” he 
admits, “have, perhaps, been overrated by 
their contemporaries, but Mr. Churchill has a 
brilliant future before as well as behind him. 
There is every reason to believe that his big- 
gest work is yet to come. Mr. Churchill's 
stories,” Dr. Cooper maintains, “are more than 
character studies; he attempts to depict vast 
backgrounds and periods.” 


“Few American novelists have achieved as he 
has that sense of wide spaces of earth and sky, 
the weariness of dragging miles, the monotony of 
passing years, the motley movements of humanity 
in the mass, the whole fundamental trick of mak- 
ing us feel the relative value of our own modest 
holdings, our individual interests, our brief hour, 
as contrasted with mankind and with eternity. It 
makes small difference whether he is describing 
a drunken broil in a Colonial tavern, an Indian 
massacre in Kentucky or a political riot in a New 
England State Legislature—in either case his trick 
of characterization is as graphic and almost as 
indefatigable as that of the camera lens. You 
see face after face, figure behind figure, each 
drawn with fewer and swifter strokes as they 
become more blurred by distance, yet every one 
individualized and recognizable. And back of 
these, beyond the range of sight, you still feel the 
presence of a crown, shoulder jostling shoulder, 
tongue answering tongue, full of the rough 
virility of conflict.” 
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THE FATHER: A STORY BY BJORNSON 


THE FATHER: A STORY BY BJORNSON 


This dramatic little tale by the late Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson is so simply told that it seems almost 
destitute of art, which is to say its art is of the highest kind, for the art of simplicity, as every 


writer knows, is the hardest to achieve. 


It was translated into English a few weeks ago, for the 


first time, for the Boston Transcript, from which we reprint it. 


HE man about whom this story is told 
was the mightiest in his parish. His 
name was Thord Overaas. He stood 

one day in the pastor’s study, tall and serious. 
“T have been given a son,” he said, “and wish to 
have him christened.” 

“What shall ne be called?” 

“Finn, after my father.” 

“And the sponsors?” 

They were named, and were the best men and 
women in the community of the father’s family. 

“Is there anything further?” asked the minis- 
ter, looking up. 

The peasant hesitated a little. “I prefer to 
have him christened alone,” he said. 

“That is, on a week day?” 

“On next Saturday, twelve, noon.” 

“Is there anything further?” asked the pastor. 

“There is nothing further.” 

The peasant fumbled his cap, as if he were 
about to go. Then the pastor rose. 

“This much further,” he said, and walked over 
to Thord, took his hand and looked him in the 
eyes. “God grant that the child may be a blessing 
to you.” 

Sixteen years after that day Thord stood again 
in the pastor’s study. 

“You carry the years well, Thord,” said the 
minister, seeing no change in him. 

“Neither have I any cares,” answered Thord. 

To this the pastor remained silent, but after 
awhile he asked: 

“What is your errand this evening?” 

“This evening I come to see about my son, who 
is to be confirmed to-morrow.” 

“He is a bright boy.” 

“I did not wish to pay the pastor before I knew 
what number he is to have on the floor.” 

“He shall stand number 1.” 

“So I heard—and here is ten dollars for the 
pastor.” 


“Is there anything further?” asked the minister, 
looking up at Thord. 

“There is nothing further.” Thord went away. 

Again eight years passed, then a noise was 
heard one day outside the pastor’s study, for many 
men came and Thord first. The pastor looked 
up and recognized him: “You come strong in 
numbers this evening.” 

“T wish to ask to have the bans pronounced for 
my son; he is to be married to Karen Storliden, 
daughter of Gudmund, who stands here.” 

“She is the richest girl in the parish.” 

“They say so,” answered the peasant, smoothing 
back his hair with one hand. 

The minister sat for a time as if in thought. 
He said nothing, but registered the names in his 
books and the men signed accordingly. 

Thord laid three dollars on the table. 

“T should have only one,” said the pastor. 

“I know it, too, but he is my only child—I wish 
to do well by you.” The pastor took the money. 
“It is the third time now you stand here in be- 
half of your son, Thord.” 

“But now I am through with him,” said Thord. 
He folded his pocketbook together, said good-by 
and went. The men followed slowly after. 

A fortnight after that day the father and son 
rowed in calm weather across the water to Storli- 
den to confer about the wedding. “This board 
does not lie securely under me,” said the son, and 
got up to lay it aright. Just then the plank on 
which he stood slipped; he threw out his arms, 
gave a cry and fell in the water. “Take hold of 
the oar!” called the father, rising and holding it 
toward him. But when the son had made a few 
strokes he stiffened. “Wait a little!” cried the 
father, and rowed nearer. Then the son turned 
over backwards, gave a long look at the father— 
and sank. 

Thord would not believe it. He held the boat 
still and stared at the spot where his son had 
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sunk down as if he were to come up again. Some 
bubbles rose to the surface, then a few more, then 
just one large one that burst—and the sea lay 
again like a mirror. 

For three days and three nights they saw the 
father rowing about that spot without food or 
sleep ; he was searching for his son. On the third 
day in the morning he found him, and came carry- 
ing him up over the hills to his farm. 

A year perhaps had passed since that day. Then 
the pastor, late one autumn evening, heard some- 
thing in the hallway outside his door fumbling 
cautiously for the latch. The minister opened 
the door and in stepped a tall, bent man, 
thin and white-haired. The minister looked 
long at him before he recognized him; it was 
Thord. 

“Do you come so late?” said the pastor and 
stood still before him. 

“O, yes, I come late,” said Thord, seating him- 
self. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


The pastor also sat down as if waiting. There 


was a long silence, then Thord said: “I have 
something with me that I wish to give to the 
poor ; it shall be in the form of a legacy and carry 
He got up, laid money on the 
table and sat down again. 


my son’s name.” 

The pastor counted the money. “That is a 
great deal,” he said. 

“It is half of my farm; I sold it to-day.” 

“The minister remained sitting a long time in 
silence; finally he asked, gently: “What are you 
now going to do, Thord?” 

“Something better.” 

They sat for a time, Thord with his eyes upon 
the floor, and the pastor with his eyes upon 
Thord. Finally the pastor said slowly: “Now I 
believe your son has finally become a blessing to 
you,” 

“Yes, now I also think so myself,” said Thord. 

He looked up and two tears rolled heavily down 
over his face. 





A GOOD BUSINESS HEAD 


Solomon and Moses, while walking by the 
canal, saw a notice-board which stated that five 
shillings would be paid to whoever rescued an- 
other man from drowning. It didn’t take them 
more than a minute to arrange that one should 
fall in and be saved by the other, and the “stakes” 
divided. In went Sol, and found it rather deeper 
than he expected. However, he splashed about, 
crying :— 

“Come on, Moses! 

Moses hesitated. 

“Sol,” he said, “I’ve been reading that notice- 
board again, and it says, ‘Ten shillings for a dead 
body.’ Now, do be reasonable.”—Tid-Bits. 


Save me!” 


SHREWD PATIENT 


Soon after Christmas we meet our friend com- 
ing from the consultation room of the eminent 
specialist and note that he is smiling happily. 

“Ah,” we say, “evidently the doctor told you 
you were in good shape.” 

“No,” he replies, “he put me on a rigid diet.” 

“It doesn’t seem to worry you.” 

“No. When he began planning my diet he 
asked me what I usually ate and I told him every- 
thing I abhor—and he gave me strict orders not 
to eat one of them.”—Judge. 


FATHER’S METHOD 


During a recent slight illness the five-year-old 
Teddy, usually so amiable, flatly and obstinately 
refused to take his medicine. After a somewhat 
prolonged and ineffectual argument with him, his 
mother at last set the glass of medicine down, 
leaned her head on her hands, and “played” that 
she was crying. A moment passed, and the ten- 
der-hearted Teddy, unable longer to bear the 
sight of his mother’s stricken attitude, inquired, 
“What’s the matter, mother dear?” Without re- 
moving her hands from her eyes she replied, 
“I’m grieved that my son won't take his castor 
oil for me.” Whereupon Teddy sat up in bed and 
offered consolingly: “Oh—I wouldn’t feel badly 
if I were you, mother dear. Father will be home 
soon and he’ll make me take it.”—Delineator. 


BEARING IT ALL ALONE 


Some Federal officers in the Civil War once 
sought shelter for the night in an old, tumble- 
down hut. About two o’clock a polecat an- 
nounced its presence in its own peculiar way. A 
German sat up and looked helplessly about him. 
The others were all sleeping peacefully. 

“Mein gracious!” he exclaimed, in tones of 
despair. “All the rest ashleep und I’ve got to 
shmell it all !”—Tid-Bits, 
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THE FIGHTING NAY. 

“\ mild-mannered and genial 
Tennessean named Galloway 
was elected to the State Senate 
from Shelby County,” said Sec- 
retary Dickinson, of the War De- 
partment, himself from Ten- 
ressce, “but there was a protest 
over it because, it was claimed, 
Galloway had been concerned in a 
duel in his younger days. The 
time came for swearing in the 
Senators and the clerk called the 
roll by counties. When Shelby 
County was reached, Galloway, 
wearing a long black frock coat, 
stepped into the aisle. 

“*Mistuh President and Sena- 
tuhs, he said, ‘I have heard of 
this yere protest against my sit- 











ting in this body as a Senatuh be- 

cause I once engaged in an affair 

of honah. Now, suh, I want to 

say that I did engage in an affair 

of honah, in my younger days, in the State of 
Mississippi and, latuh, in another affair of honah 
in the State of Arkansaw. Once again, I en- 
gaged in an affair of honah as a second, not as a 
principal, in the State of Mississippi. 

“‘T contend, suh, that the State of Tennessee 
has no jurisdiction ovuh what is done in other 
states, and I am here to say, suh, that if any Sen- 
atuh thinks otherwise and does not vote for me 
at this time I shall call him out, by gad, suh! call 
him out and hold him personally responsible to 
me, suh. That’s all.’ 

“And they all voted for him.” 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


THE EVENING GAME. 

When daddy holds me on his knee 
A-playin’ Creep-er-Mouse, 

He walks his fingers up my legs, 
An’ all around my blouse, 

Nen drives the mouse into its house 
In underneaf my chin, 

An’ I des laugh an’ laugh an’ laugh— 
An’ nen say, “Do it agin!” 


It’s dretful when he’s climbin’ up, 
It makes me shiver some, 
But I des double up my fists 
An’ watch the old mouse come; 
It’s worser, heaps, when in he creeps 
Up underneaf my chin. 
I laugh till daddy has to stop— 
Nen I say, “Do it agin!” 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Dimensions—Seven feet 


BiRDS OF PREY 
from tip to tip 
—Harper’s Magazine 


THE ONE-ARMED MAN. 

A one-armed man entered a restaurant at noon 
and seated himself next a dapper, little other-peo- 
ple’s-business man. The latter at once noticed his 
neighbor’s right sleeve hanging loose and kept 
eyeing it in a how-did-it-happen sort of way, but 
the one-armed man paid no attention to him. 
Finally the inquisitive one could stand it no longer. 
He changed his position, cleared his throat, and 
said, “I beg your pardon, sir, but I see you have 
lost an arm.” 

The one-armed man picked up his sleeve with 
his left hand and peered anxiously into it. “Bless 
my soul!” he exclaimed, looking up with great 
surprise, “I do believe you’re right.”—E-xchange. | 


NOT REVERSIBLE. 

“A miss is as good as a mile,” 
But I can assure you of this— 

The rule worketh not t’other way. 
So long as we’ve taste for a kiss, 

Nowhere lives a man who will say 
A mile is as good as a miss. 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


COULD DO IT, TOO. 

A female lion-tamer, young and fair, beckoned 
to a big lion, and it came and took a piece of 
sugar out of her mouth. 

“Why, I could do that trick!” exclaimed a gen- 
tleman in the front row. 

“What! You?” retorted the fair performer. 

“Certainly—just as well as the lion.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 








BELIEVED IN IT. 

By mistake a farmer 
had got aboard a car re- 
served for a party of 
college graduates who 
were returning to their 
alma mater for some 
special event. There 
was a large quantity of 
refreshments on the car, 
and the farmer was al- 
lowed to join the others. 
Finally some one asked 
him: “Are you an 
alumnus?” 

“No,” said the farmer 
earnestly; “but I believe 
in it.”"—Lippincott’s. 





SPELLBOUND. 
“See here!” exclaimed 
the grouchy senior mem- 
ber, addressing a pretty 
stenographer recently ap- 
pointed to the office 
staff, “you’ve _ spelled 
sugar ‘s-u-g-g-a-r.’” 
The young woman 
looked critically at the 
typewritten page. Final- 
ly her face brightened. “So I have,” she replied 
as sweetly as the article itself. “How care- 
less of me! I don’t see how I came to leave 
out the ‘h.” ”—Exchange. 





FORCING A HANDICAP. 
Diogenes returned from his search for an honest 
man. 
“Given up the chase?” they inquired. 
“It became a matter of necessity,” 
philosopher. 
Lippincott’s. 


replied the 
“Some one stole my lantern.”— 


A CASE OF NECESSITY. 
.A weary guest at a small and not very clean 
country inn was repeatedly called, the morning 
after his arrival, by the colored man of all work. 
“See here!” he finally burst forth, “how many 
times have I told you I don’t want to be called! 
I want to sleep!” 
“I know, suh, but dey’ve got to hab de sheets, 
anyhow. It’s almos’ eight o’clock an’ dey’s waitin’ 
fo’ de table-clof.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


UNCLE WAS RIGHT. 

“Do you see the horizon yonder, where the sky 
seems to meet the earth?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Boy, I have journeyed so near there that I 
couldn’t put a sixpence between my head and the 
sky.” 

“Oh, uncle, what a crammer 

“Tt’s a fact. my lad. I hadn’t one to put.”— 
Tit-Bits, 
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SAY WHEN 
—James Montgomery Flagg in Judge 


WHERE WAS JOHN? 
A San Francisco wom- 
an whose husband _ had 
been dead some years 
went to a medium, wh 
produced the spirit oj 
her dead husband. 
“My dear John,” said 
the widow to the spirit 
“are you happy now.” 


“I am very happy,’ 
John replied. 
“Happier than you 


were on earth with me?’ 
she asked. 

“Ves,” was the answer; 
“T am far happier now 
than I was on _ earth 
with you.” 

“Tell me, John, what 
is it like in heaven?” 

“Heaven!” said John. 
“l’m not in heaven.”— 
Lippincott’s. 





PERILS OF TRAVEL 
Mrs. Dashaway—“Yes, 
while we were in Egypt 
we visited the Pyramids. 
They were literally cov- 
ered with hieroglyphics.” 
Mrs. Newrich—‘Ugh! Wasn’t you afraid 
some of ’em would git on you?”—Tit-Bits. 





THE CONSOLING WAITER. 

At the first meal on board the ocean liner 
Smythe was beginning to feel like casting his 
bread upon the waters. His friends had told him 
that when he began to feel that way he should 
stuff himself. Ue tackled a cutlet first, but it 
didn’t taste right. He observed to. the waiter, 
“Waiter, this cutlet isn’t very good.” 

The waiter looked at his whitening face, then 
replied, “Yes, sir; but for the length of time 
you'll ’ave h’it, sir, h’it won’t matter, sir.’—Lip- 
pincott’s. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A HOME. 

At a recent dinner in New York Joseph H. 
Choate, former Ambassador from the United 
States to Great Britain, was speaking of the ne- 
cessity for proper ambassadorial residences in for- 
eign countries. 

“When I first went to England,” said Mr. 
Choate, “I spent weeks and weeks looking for a 
house. It was most arduous service in my coun- 
try’s interest. I trailed all over the available sec- 
tions of London, and while I was at it a London 
bobby arrested a man who was pursuing a most 
erratic and forlorn course out Hyde Park way. 

“‘Here, my man,’ said the bobby. ‘What are 
you doing? Why don’t you go home?’ 

“‘Home?’ replied the man bitterly. ‘I have no 
home. I am the American Ambassador.’ ”—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 
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(ON THE LAST GREEN—A FIVER ON THE MATCH) 


First Stockbroker 
Second Stockbroker. 
First Stockbroker. 


QUITE LIKELY. 
First Motorist: “What did you do to-day?” 
Seconp Mororist: “Ran across an old friend.” 
—Lippincott’s. 


WANTED THEM PERMANENTLY. 

A young gentleman of the colored persuasion 
had promised his girl a pair of long white gloves 
for a Christmas gift. Entering a large department 
store, he at last found the counter where these 
goods were displayed, and, approaching rather 
hesitatingly, remarked, “Ah want a pair ob 
gloves.” 

“How long do you want them?” inquired the 
business-like clerk. 

“Ah doesn’t want fo’ to rent ’em; ah wants fo’ 
to buy ’em,” replied the other, indignantly —Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


SHAMEFUL. 

Extract from a young lady’s letter from Venice: 
“Last night I lay in a gondola in the Grand Canal, 
drinking it all in; and life never seemed so full 
before.”—Lippincott’s. 


THE MEAN MAN. 
MepicaL Man: “Jobson has done the meanest 
thing ever I heard of. He came to my house the 


other night, ate a big dinner, got indigestion, and 
then went to another doctor to be cured.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


(having just holed out). 
“Well, what are you down in?” 
“TI asked you first.” 


“What are you down in?” 


—Punch 


TOUGHS. 

“You have a pretty tough-looking lot of cus- 
tomers to dispose of this morning, haven’t you?” 
remarked the friend of a magistrate, who had 
dropped in at the police court. 

“Huh!” rejoined the dispenser of justice, “you 
are looking at the wrong bunch. Those are the 
lawyers.”—E-xchange. 


CURING THE HEADACHE. 

A man went into a druggist’s shop and asked 
for something to cure a headache. The druggist 
held a bottle of hartshorn to his nose, and he was 
nearly overpowered by its pungency 

As soon as he recovered he began to rail at the 
druggist, and threatened to punch his head. 

“But didn’t it ease your headache?” asked the 
apothecary. 

“Ease my headache!” gasped the man. “I 
haven’t got any headache. It’s my wife that’s got 
the headache.”—Tit-Bits. 


VARYING THE MONOTONY. 

In the absence of the pastor of the church a 
young preacher was called upon to officiate at a 
funeral. He knew it was customary for the min- 
ister to announce at the close of the service that 
those who wished should step forward to view 
the remains, but he thought this too hackneyed 
and so substituted, “The congregation will now 
please pass around the bier.”—E-xchange. 





HALF-WAY. 

As a gentleman was 
having his luncheon in 
the coffee-room of a cer- 
tain large hotel he was 
much annoyed by an- 
other visitor who, during 
the whole of the meal, 
stood with his back to 
the fire warming him- 
self and watching him 
partake of his repast. 
At length, unable _ to 
stand it any longer, he 
rang the bell and said: 

“Waiter, kindly turn 
that gentleman round; | 
think he is done on that 
side.” — Harper’s Maga- 
sine. 


GOOD AIM. 

Hoax: “So young 
Golrox has taken a wife. 
What was her maiden 
name ?” 

Joax: “Her maiden aim seems to have been to 
marry Golrox, and she proved an unusually good 
shot for a woman.”—Tit-Bits. 





LITERAL OBEDIENCE. 

Little Harold was getting 
fore starting for a party. 

“Now,” cautioned his mother, “at supper if they 
ask you the second time to have something, you 
must decline.” 

Harold agreed and trotted off. 

At one stage of the feast the hostess noticed 
how eagerly the little fellow was applying him- 
self to the task of disposing of a generous dish 
of marmalade. When he had finished, she in- 
quired: “Won’t you have some more, dear?” 

The child looked up at her quickly. “I can’t 
accept the second time,” he said earnestly after a 
slight pause, “but if you'll ask me a third time, I 
think it will be all right.” 

He was asked.—Woman’s Home Companion. 


final instructions be- 


THE ROOSTER THAT SAVED THE GAME. 


“This ‘shawnty-clay’ business we read of so 
much to-day,” said John S. (Muggsy) McGraw, 
the famous baseball player and manager, “re- 
minds me of the time that a rooster saved a close 
game—and he wasn’t a game rooster, either. 

“Tt was back in the old and glorious Oriole 
days, when I managed the nationally victorious 
Baltimore team. 

“T had heard that there was a good team at 
Spring Grove, an insane asylum near Baltimore, 
and just for a lark I took the team up there to 
play the nutty nine. It was going to be easy 


picking, but we expected 
a lot of fun out of it, 
anyway. 

“We hardly 
for what really awaited 
us. It chanced _ that 
there were a lot of 
husky rips in there, 
some of them former 
professional ball players 
and greedy for exercise, 
They had been practic- 
ing up until they were in 
fine form, and we had 
seldom been opposed by 
a team more nearly our 
equal. The boys started 
out in a spirit of fun, 
but soon saw that 
would have to settle 
down and do all that 
was in them if we were 
to pull victory out of 
the thing at all. Of 
course we expected a 
batty bunch, but this one 
was all that and a batting bunch besides. 

“The game had run on to the ninth inning, The 
score was three to two in our favor, and the nuts 
were at bat. The man who was just then get- 
ting ready to swat it was a bad one for hitting. 
He had been able to find our pitcher every time 
he went to bat—found him, and found him with- 
out any apparent effort. We were afraid of him. 
Two men were on bases, two out, and two strikes 
had been called on the man at the bat. We 
thought we had some chance, but not much. The 
pitcher uncoiled himself for a throw, the batter 
got ready, and—just then a rooster crowed some- 
where within hearing, and the nut dropped his 
bat and ran for the woods like a scared dog. 

“What was the matter with him?’ I asked the 
manager of the nutty nine. 

“Oh, nothin’; only he thinks he’s a grain of 
corn, and he always hides when he knows there’s 
any chickens about.’”—Saturday Evening Post. 


prepared 


they 





Flohri in Judge 


A STERN CHASE. 


The Youth—“Yes, I’m in business for myself, 
but I don’t seem to be able to meet with any 
success.” 

The Sage—“Nobody ever meets with success, 
young man. He must overtake it.”—Tit-Bits. 


HIS HAPPIEST MOMENT. 

“What was the happiest moment of your life?” 
asked the sweet girl. 

“The happiest moment of my life,” answered 
the old bachelor, “was when the jeweler took 
back an engagement-ring and gave me sleeve-links 
in exchange.”—Ti? -Bits. 
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“The Business That Makes 


Men Millionaires” 
By Michael P. Hehoe 


i hg business of refining has 
produced more great for: 
tunes than all other industries 
combined. 


In the last half century America has 
produced a crop of multi-millionaires of 
such fabulous wealth as the world never 
before has seen. 
of the Arabian Nights are such men as 
Rockefeller, the Havemeyers, the Gug- 
genheims, Carnegie and Goodyear. The 
combined wealth of these men forms an 
ageregate so astounding that the ordi- 
gauge it. He 


Rich beyond the dreams 


nary man can scarcely 
looks upon this mass of millions with 
awe. He cannot comprehend how a 
human being can, in his brief life time, 
pile up such huge sums of money. 

But stop and think. A little philoso- 
phy upon the subject will clear your 
mind. These men are in no way extra- 
ordinary. They haven’t any more than 
the usual quota of hands; they haven’t 
any more than the usual supply of brains. 
In every human way you are as well 
qualified to be a multi-millionaire as they. 

Well, they “seized their opportunity.” 
People say that—as if opportunity were 
a mortal thing which died about 1850. 
As a matter of truth, opportunity is 
eternal. It is yours as much as it was 
theirs, Napoleon’s or Cesar’s. 


Raw 
Material 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE STRATEGIC eal 


OCCUPIED BY THE REFINE 
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But just what was their opportunity? 
Carnegie, the Guggen- 


did they 


Rockefeller, 
heims, the Havemeyers—how 
make their money? 

First, they were middle-men—not pro- 
ducers. 

Second, each one of them made his mil- 
lions from refining a natural product. 

Rockefeller refined oil; Havemeyer re- 
refined ore; 
Charles 


fined sugar; Guggenheim 
Carnegie refined iron into steel; 
rubber. 


came to clinch the 


Goodyear refined raw 
Their opportunity 
supply of raw material and make them- 
selves the great refiners of that raw mate- 
That is all there the 
secret. Because they had the refineries, 
the producer had to come to them. And, 
on the other side, because they had the 
refineries the consumer had to come to 
them. They collected their toll at both 
ends and that toll has amounted ‘to bil- 

lions. 


rial. is to great 


If you could have invested only $500 





with Carnegie back in the ’60’s, when he 





borrowed $1,250 and went into the re- 





fining business, you would have been a 





millionaire to-day. 





If you could have bought $100 worth 
of stock in John D. Rockefeller’s little 
wooden refinery in Kingsbury Run back 
in 1857, would 
have been worth one 
thousand times that 
one hundred dollars 
to-day. 

If you could 
have purchased $250 
worth of stock in 
Meyer Guggen- 


you 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF A PORTION OF OUR WORKS 

This photograph is taken from the Paul Jones ledge of limestone, and looks southeast across our workings. 
the lower left-hand corner of the picture is shown the beginning of this ledge, which is one-eighth of a mile 
and extends for over three-quarters of a mile. At the lower right-hand corner is an immense deposit of tripoli, ochre, 
and manganese, all intermixed, and waiting only to be separated and refined. 

Some idea of our methods of operation can be obtained from this picture. Note how the three track 
converge, uniting into one track which passes the engine house, and goes on to the refinery which lies just beyo1 
and is located directly on the C. & O. Canal. Two shafts are also shown, and the boom and _ hoisting apparatus 
which is used for hoisting material out of either shaft. Alongside of the upper shaft is the pump house, with its 
Directly behind the engine house, where the tracks converge, is seen 


u 


equipment of two engines and three pumps. D I : 
the derrick which swings over the canal and is used for loading and unloading canal boats. 
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heim’s first smelting and refining 
plant, that stock would make you 
one of the enormously rich men of 
America to-day. 

Havemeyer’s backers have be- 
come millionaires; Goodyear’s 
backers have become millionaires. 

And the refining industry did 
it all. 

You know that to be the truth 
—and we know that to be the 
truth. 

But your opportunity to profit 
from those kinds of refining 


has passed. The millions which 
they are paying are going to the 
men and women who recognized 
right at the start the possibili- 
ties of enormous returns from refining oil 


or sugar or ore. 

Your opportunity today is the same 
that was theirs fifty years ago, for we are 
offering you a share in another refining 
business which should pay you profits of 
from 100 per cent. to 200 per cent. 

There is absolute safety in this invest- 
ment, too. We can and will give you the 
highest references from bankers, the Gov- 
ernor of a State, Judges, Congressmen 
and prominent business men. You will 
not be asked to invest until you have in- 
vestigated everything fully and satisfied 
yourself that ours is a legitimate, well- 
conducted, valuable business with vast 
opportunities for wealth before it. 

We are refiners; not stock sellers. 
This is the first and only time we have 
ever offered our stock on the market. 
And we do this only because we need 
capital to increase our equipment, and 
extract the: maximum values from our 
raw materials. 

Here is our story: 

We own enormous quantities of raw 
materials—iron, manganese, marble, lime 
and their by-products—ochre, tripoli, etc. 
This property lies within three miles of 


ONE END OF OUR PRESENT REFINERY 
The car is being dumped into the concentrator so that 


tripoli, and marl can be washed out of the manganese. 1 
ning along the left-hand side is for bringing the limestone to the kilns, 


L the ochre, 
The track run- 


Harper’s Ferry, on the Potomac. In 
three years we have blocked, dug out, and 
piled up tens of thousands of tons of these 
materials. The bulk of these materials 
we intend to refine ourselves, because we 
soon found out what we have told you in 
these opening paragraphs—that the re- 
finer is the man who makes the millions. 

In every case he occupies the strategic 
position. No matter how rich your oil 
wells, or sugar plantations, or rubber 
plantations, or copper mines, the refiner, 
the man to whom you must send your 
raw materials, will make the largest prof- 
its. If he can also own (as we do) the 
raw materials, his profits are more than 
doubled. 

Would you like to investigate that kind 
of a business? Would you like to know 
what Dr. Wirt Tassin, Mineralogist, late 
Assistant Curator, Department of Min- 
eralogy in the United States National 
Museum, has to say about the value of 
our raw materials? 

Would you care to stand on our bar- 
rier ledge of limestone, which i; three- 
quarters of a mile long, one-eighth of a 
mile wide, and which 1,000 men working 
for 100 years could not begin to exhaust— 
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stand there with us and look up the Poto- 


mac a few hundred yards to the Baker- 
town Lime Quarries with their 24 kilns 
running day and night so that they may 
make $500,000 a 
year profit for 
their owners? 
Or, if you will, 
walk a few feet 
farther to our 
iron deposit, 
with its ore 
which assays 
560% of metallic 
iron, and look 
across the Poto- 
mac to the Vir- 
ginia Ore Banks, 
which have been 
in almost con- 


“Would all this interest you? If it would, 
ask me to send you a copy of “The Busi- 
ness That Makes Men Millionaires.” It 
is free for the asking to any man or 
woman who is 

serious in secek- 

ing information, 

But as I have 

been frank with 

you, I ask you to 

be equally frank 

with me. We 

are distributing 

a few hundred 

copies of this 

expensive book 

(and an accom- 

panying portfolio 

of photographs) 

with only one 





tinuous opera- 
tion for one hun- 
dred years, and 


INTERIOR OF ONE OF OUR BUILDINGS 73 FEET LONG 


Almost directly in front is seen a 26-foot double concentrator. 
These rolls revolve 12 times per minute and carry chilled steel 
blades or paddles which separate the achre and tripoli from the 
manganese. One of the workmen is shown wheeling away a 
load of manganese from the apron or discharge end of the con- 


object—to inter- 
est possible in- 
vestors. We need 


centrator. Each wheelbarrow 
ganese. 


which now ship 
at the rate of over 
one hundred 
tons of high-grade ore a day. 

And then come with us into our pres- 
ent refincry, where hundreds of tons of 
crude manganese is already stacked up 
waiting to be refined. Let us explain to 
you the process—how simple it is. Let 
us show you letters from the Carnegie 
Steel Co. and the American agent of the 
Krupp Steel Co., in which they show 
how necessary manganese is to the steel 
industry. 


and _ tripoli. s 
is the 85-horse-power boiler. 


oad contains 300 pounds of man- 
The concentrator has an output ) 
pounds manganese per day of 10 hours, without counting ochre 


Overhead is the cooper shop, and directly beyond 


additional cap- 
ital I do not 
ask you to in- 
vest. I ask you only to investigate. 
If you are willing to spend an hour in 

going: through our large portfolio of pho- 
tographs (size 15x17) and another hour 
in reading the story we have to tell, I 
shall be glad to send you both books free 
by mail. Address: 

MicHaeEL P. KEnokr, 
President Potomac Refining Company, 

66 West 35th Street, 
New York City. 


capacity of 36,000 








will be appreciated and read. 


Name 


COUPON 
Your portfolio of photographs and your book “The Business That Makes Men Millionaires,” 








Address 
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In this great Number 


Fat Folks Furnish Fun 


Fair, Full Faces Fubby Frumps. 
Fabulously Fleshy Facades. Flaccid Flirts. 
Felicitous, FugaciousF acetiousness Flourishing Fronts. 
Frankly and Fantastically 
Fulminated. 





Fatuous Farinaceous Figures. 
Flamboyant Feminine Frazzles. 
(Phew!) 





Festive Fantasmagoria. 


Fibrous Fakes. 
Farcical Fancies. 


Florid Freaks. ci 
Folly Formulated Fundamentally. 
Three Months’ Trial Subscription Only One Dollar 


This offer is net. 
Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 19 West 31st Street, New York 








Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 








2 Advertisers rent space from us. You can help them pay the rent.—Cur-Lit Co. 





Waterman's 
Ideal 
rat tain Pen 


Styles: 


e Buy The , S20 Write it witha § em Standard 


Waterman’s Safet y 


G enu ine \ Self-Filling 


Jointless 





OUNTAIN PENS that bear 

the trade-mark “Waterman's 
Ideal” are sold by the best dealers, 
in accordance with the careful mer- 
chandising methods of the present day. 
Every attention is given to supplying a pen 
that suits your style of writing or work. 
This accomplished, the trade-mark is a per- 
manent guarantee in which your dealer is 
supported by the manufacturers. 


Try the filled pens in stock everywhere. 
Prices $2.50 up. 








BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MONTREAL 
8 School St. 734 Market St. 189 Clark St. 123 St. Francois Xavier St. 








= Please mention CURRENT LITERATURE when you answer advertisements. Our advertisers credit us 
with your purchase.—Cur-Lit Co, 
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THE MOST BELOVED OF ALL THE CHIEF JUSTICES, 





